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Response” of the men and women of Canada. 
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FOREWORD 


HE very substantial increase in the sales of this 
handbook since the series was placed on an annual 
basis in 1930, its extensive use by official and 
semi-official bodies in regular and special editions, 
its distribution in large numbers at international 
exhibitions and in different parts of the world 
where Canada is officially represented, and its use, by 
special permission, in financial and commercial houses for 
distribution to their clients, all attest to the need which 
exists for a publication giving in brief and readable form 
the statistical record of the recent progress and present 
economic condition of the Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
deal in great detail with the subjects of population, produc- 
tion, external and internal trade, transportation, education, 
etc., but these detailed publications are intended mainly 
for those who are specially interested in particular phases of 
our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which 
summarizes these and other official publications, is of too 
detailed and expensive a character for wide distribution. 
The present publication is the result of an effort to survey 
the current Canadian situation—comprehensively but at the 
same time succinctly—in a popular and attractive form, 
and at a cost which makes possible its use on a general 
scale. 


The handbook is designed to serve two purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded picture 
of the Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific. In 
Canada itself, it will help to provide a better basis of 
information for dealing with current problems. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Ottawa, January 1, 1938. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In certain 
special fields information has been kindly con- 
tributed by other branches of the Government 
Service. 


The handbook is planned to cover, in nine- 
teen chapters, the current economic situation in 
Canada, the weight of emphasis being placed 
from year to year on those aspects which are 
currently of most importance, since there 1s not 
space to deal adequately with all. The Intro- 
duction is a short review of data more fully set 
out in the succeeding chapters, but brought up 
to the actual time of going to press. Chapter I 
ws reserved for the treatment of topics of cur- | 
rent national or general interest and this year 
deals with the Trans-Canada Airway and Its 
Relation to the World’s Airway System. This 
material has been revised by J. A. Wilson, Esq., 
Controller of Civil Aviation, and approved by 
the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport. 
The special article on Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion, which appears in the chapter on Agricul- 
ture, has been prepared by Wm. Dickson, Esq.., 
of the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and 
approved by Dr. E. 8. Archibald, Director of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF CANADA 
Ae He CLOSE: OF. 1937 


World Conditions 


Industrial production which had 
shown expansion in most of the im- 
portant countries for several years, 
recorded further betterment during the 
greater part of 1937 and reached a 
level considerably above the peak of 
1929. The output of primary industrial 
materials recorded a marked expansion 
over the preceding year. Agricultural 
production, especially foodstuffs, re- 
mained comparatively stable. The 
index of world stocks of primary 
products (base 1925-29 equalling 100) 
had fallen from the high level of 142 
in 1931 to about 108 in 1936 with 
further reduction during the first half 
of 1937. Due to the rapid reduction 
in world stocks and the demand for 
raw materials in the principal indus- 
trial countries, a marked advance was 
recorded in wholesale prices. 


Hon avinuat Dy Evin “MP... The background for this betterment 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 8 Well known. The alignment of 

currencies of which the ‘Tripartite 
Agreement was the instrument, provided a new stability of economic con- 
ditions offsetting, until recently, the uncertainties of the political outlook. 
The marked expansion in the industrial countries and the increased 
purchasing power in the raw material areas have been the complements 
of each other. 

Nevertheless, a number of disquieting developments were present at 
the close of the year. Some recession was doubtless inevitable from the 
recent rapid pace of increase when there were fears of shortage in primary 
commodities and speculative increases in prices which were obviously 
based on a rising demand. The sharp advance in international trade was 
largely a one-way traffic, which developed into a tendency for the industrial 
countries to slow down their imports. The contribution to recovery in 
countries producing primary materials was consequently curtailed. In the 
latter part of the year, production exceeded consumption in many com- 
modities, notably copper, coffee and cotton. Commodity stocks which had 


i 
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been reduced, in many cases, to normal levels, reversed the process in the 
third quarter. The consequent decline in commodity and security prices 
undoubtedly administered a severe check to the advance previously in 
progress. 

The present deflation in commodity prices may obviate the one-sided 
development of international trade and restore the possibilities of mutual 
exchange. A constructive factor is the elastic credit situation in the leading 
financial countries, which is the result not only of greatly increased reserves 
but also of the measures taken to give greater flexibility to credit manage- 
ment. In several other respects, the situation is generally regarded as less 
vulnerable than in the years from 1928 to 1930. Economic and financial 
maladjustments and excesses are not so formidable, although the con- 
tinuance of armed conflict on two continents makes for political unsettle- 
ment. Commodity prices are now at a lower level and appear on a sounder 
basis; the former gold-bloc countries are likely to display improvement 
even in the face of recessions elsewhere; whilst the banking situation is 
fortified by heavy liquid reserves mainly in the form of record holdings 
of government bonds. 


Conditions in Canada 


Productive operations as measured by the index of the physical 
volume of business were about 10 p.c. greater than in the first ten months 
of the preceding year. The newsprint, mining and power industries, which 
contributed so largely to the period of prosperity which culminated in 
1929, reached new high records. The gain in the output of manufactured 
goods was 10 p.c. Construction activity also increased moderately but 
remained much below pre-depression levels. Unfortunately the volume of 
field crops, due to the drop in the central portion of the Prairie Provinces, 
was the lowest in post-war history, the value at $556,400,000 declining 
10: “pie; 


The output of industries engaged in the production of producers goods 
recorded a gain of 14 p.c. over the same period of 1936. The extremely 
low level of operations in this group was one of the outstanding elements 
of the depression following 1929. The output in that year of producers 
goods, such as machinery, building materials, and railway equipment, was 
relatively in greater volume than the production of consumers goods, a 
relationship which has not been restored even in the comparatively 
prosperous period of the past two years. The full restoration of this 
condition will depend on the growth of that intangible element “confidence”. 


Agriculture.—Aside from the south-central portion of the Prairies, 
improvement in the physical condition of Canadian agriculture con- 
tinued during the year just ended. Crops in the Maritimes and Quebec 
were smaller than in the preceding year but Manitoba, Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Ontario were favoured with a larger output. 


The cattle quota to the United States was filled at an earlier date 
than in 1936, and prices were considerably better. Some liquidation took 
place as a result of drought conditions in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
first half of 1937 was not a profitable period for live-stock producers in 
Ontario and western Canada, due to scarcity of feed and consequent high 
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prices. This situation was improved after the middle of the year by 
declining costs for feed and rising live-stock prices. Dairy production was 
well maintained, the factory cheese output, being 10 p.c. greater than in 
the first ten months of 1936; this more than offset the decline in creamery 
butter. In the first eight months of 1937 the prices of farm products 
were above parity with non-agricultural prices for the first time since 1929. 


Mineral Production.—As the demand for base metals was greatly 
influenced by speculative considerations, Canada’s producers in this line 
operated under favourable circumstances in the first half of the year. 
Later it was found that the expansion in production was more than 
sufficient to provide for actual or current requirements and a reaction 
occurred in the prices of copper, lead and zinc. 

Canada’s output of gold was more than double that of eight years 
ago, amounting to 3,017,300 ounces in the first nine months, an increase 
of 9-9 p.c. over the preceding year. An index of the volume of mineral 
production based on nine factors recorded a gain of 16 p.c. over the first 
ten months of 1936. 


Forestry.—Operations in the forestry group of industries were greatly 
expanded in the year just ended. The production of newsprint reached 
a new high point in history, having been not far from the practical limit 
of capacity during the first ten months. Some accumulation of stocks was 
noted in the third quarter, a natural development in view of the rise in 
the contract price scheduled for the present year. The placing of operations 
on a five-day week tended to correct this development. The export of 
planks and boards at 1-6 billion feet was 13-3 p.c. greater than in the 
preceding year. The forestry industry is one of the largest employers of 
labour and it is gratifying to know that working forces in logging operations 
showed a gain of 37 p.c., while lumber and paper industries recorded 
advances of 12-5 p.c. and 10-9 p.c., respectively, over the first eleven 
months of 1936. 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturing operations gathered momentum, the 
output having been 2:3 p.c. greater than that of the same period of 1929. 
The gain over the ‘preceding year was 10 p.c., indicating the extensive 
nature of the recovery. Employment in manufacturing plants recorded 
improvement, the returns from the principal firms registering an average 
increase of 6:5 p.c. over 1936. The exports of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods at $680,800,000 in the fiscal year ended March, 1937, 
showed a gain of 16:3 p.c. over the preceding year. 


Construction.—Building operations were more active than in 1936 but 
pre-depression levels were far from equalled. Residential and industrial 
construction showed marked percentage gains while business building was 
less active. Building permits showed an increase of 35 p.c., while con- 
struction contracts awarded were 39 p.c. greater. 

Power.—The power made available in Canada for ordinary use, com- 
puted by deducting the, sum of exports to the United States and the 
amount supplied for use in electric boilers, was 15-2 billion kilowatt hours, 
a gain of 9-2 p.c. over 13-9 billion made available in the same period one 
year ago. 
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External Trade.—A _sub- 
stantial advance in external 
trade was one of the con- 
structive developments of the 
year. Total exports of mer- 
chandise were $928,000,000 in 
the first ten months against 
$806,000,000 in the preceding 
year, an increase of $122,000,- 
000 or 15-2 pc. A gain of 
30°8 p.c. was shown in im- 
ports, the total in the ten 
months ended October having 
been $675,000,000. Owing to 
the high level of exports, the 
balance of trade was very 
largely in Canada’s favour. 


Design for Canadian Pavillon at the Canadian trade with the 


Courtesy, Publicity Division, Dept. of T. & C. 


ther acceleration during the 
year. Despite a falling off in the export of grains due to smaller crops, 
products valued at $323,000,000 entered the British market in the first 
ten months of 1937, the greatest value for any like period since 1928. 
Imports from the United Kingdom were nearly restored to the levels of 
1930. The active balance of trade was about $200,000,000 in the ten-month 
period, facilitating payment of interest obligations to British investors. 

With the United States, the total Canadian trade was over $820,000,000 
in the same period of 1937, representing an increase of more than 
$190,000,000. Due to the larger increase in imports, the balance of trade 
with the United States in Canada’s favour was reduced from the levels 
of 1936. Exports were nearly $411,000,000 against $329,000,000, while 
imports rose over $108,000,000 to $409,000,000. 

A heavy balance of visible and invisible exports over imports has been 
a characteristic of the Canadian economy in recent years, although the 
decline in outward shipments of grain reduced the active balance during 
the first ten months of 1937. These surplus exports, chiefly in commodity 
trade and expenditures of visiting tourists, which have grown rapidly in 
the past two years, represent a corresponding outflow of capital. This 
has been mainly for the redemption of bond issues and for repurchases 
of Canadian securities and, as a consequence, the outlook is for an 
important reduction in external service payments. 

Canada is by nature a mercantile country. Able to pour into the 
channels of commerce an increasing flow of raw and manufactured products, 
the Dominion must look to the outside world for markets in order to foster 
the profitable development of its natural resources and the growth of 
industries based thereon. Moreover, in order to maintain the standard of 
living, Canada must seek in all quarters of the globe a wide range of 
commodities which are either lacking here or may be produced only at 
abnormal cost. 


CHAPTER I 


THE TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE WORLD’S AIRWAY SYSTEM 


The past decade has witnessed the creation of a world-wide system of 
communications by air. European air lines cover that continent with a 
network connecting all the principal centres and stretching out to the 
farthest confines of Africa, Asia, and Australasia. In North America, the 
United States airway system provides a similar network and has been 
extended to give rapid means of transportation to all points in Central 
and South America. The Pacific ocean has been spanned and South 
America connected with Europe. The only major trade route not regularly 
served by aircraft is the North Atlantic, but trial flights by British and 
United States aircraft are now proceeding and the establishment of a 
regular service for mails, passengers, and express will not be long delayed. 

Canada’s northern position in the Western Hemisphere is of the great- 
est importance. The shortest airways between North America and both 
Europe and Asia pass over her territory and her co-operation is necessary 
for their efficient development. Canada is directly interested in three of 
the principal airways in the world system—the Trans-Canada airway, the 
Trans-Atlantic airway and the northern route to Asia. It may be asked 
why the organization of these three routes has been delayed. The answer 
in each case is simple. Construction of the Trans-Canada airway has been 
retarded for financial reasons and because Canadian aviation was pre- 
occupied with the development of northern Canada—a task of greater 
national importance than the inauguration of inter-city services in the 
Dominion. The transatlantic service, because of climatic and physical 
difficulties, is the stiffest problem of the world’s airway system, but 
aeronautical science is now producing aircraft of the range and speed 
necessary to master its many obstacles. In the case of the northern route 
to Asia, unsettled political conditions in the Orient have made impossible 
any progress in its development. 

To view Canada’s air problem in proper perspective, it is necessary 
to consider the world development of civil aviation since the close of the 
Great War. At the outbreak of war in 1914, aviation was still in the 
experimental stage. Aircraft could be used for reconnaissance, however, 
and the air arm was rapidly extended during the War. All nations spent 
vast sums on their air forces and remarkable progress was made in the 
construction of aircraft. After the Armistice, the combatants were left 
with a huge aviation machine idle on their hands, with no outlet for its 
use in peace. It was as if the first thirty years of development of the 
motor car had been devoted entirely towards building tanks and armoured 
cars—as if no passenger cars or commercial vehicles had been designed and 
no highways or service stations built for their use. Many nations felt the 
necessity of developing a peacetime aviation, not only for the advantage 
it would bring in faster communication, but as a reserve for military 
needs. In most countries, and certainly in all European countries, the 
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sole available outlet was through inter-city air services for the rapid 
transportation of mails, passengers, and express. Such services were, in 
those early days (and to a large extent, still are) far from being self- 
supporting and their operation has been possible only by generous subsidies. 

Conditions in Canada were very different. The Dominion was fortunate 
in having a fertile field for the development of a self-sustaining civil 
aviation in the vast hinterland north of the railways, where aircraft could 
play an important part in exploration, survey, and transportation. Before 
the advent of the aeroplane, the development of the resources of northern 
Canada was not ‘possible because of the lack of efficient transport. This 
vast area contains some of the great river systems of the world and 
innumerable lakes. These provide ready-made landing grounds for sea- 
planes in summer and skiplanes in winter, so that no expensive aerodrome 
system is necessary. It was to this field that the efforts of Canadian 
aviation turned after the Armistice, and for ten years inter-city services 
were allowed to await the growth of public opinion and the progress of 
aeronautical science in the development of aircraft suitable for such traffic. 


A New Trans-Canada Plane—Severa! planes of this type have been ordered 
for the Trans-Canada Service. 
Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


In 1928, Canada began to feel the effects of the building of the airway 
system of the United States. Connections with it had been established in 
the Maritime Provinces, at Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. At these points of contact, high speed traffic passing through 
Canadian channels was diverted south to the airway system of the United 
States, with consequent loss to Canada. Watching the trend of the times, 
the Canadian Government decided that surveys for the construction of a 
transcontinental airway serving the principal centres of industry and 
commerce could no longer be delayed. 


The Trans-Canada Aerway 


Airway Facilities.—The term “airway” may be defined as the path 
of flight between two terminal airports on which have been installed per- 
manent aids to air navigation. The nature of these aids to air navigation 
varies with the type of service required. For instance, the aids to air 
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navigation required on a transoceanic service differ materially from those 
required on a transcontinental system. Essential to both, however, are 
efficient weather and radio services: In North America a standard system 
of aids to air navigation has gradually been evolved. This is being closely 
adhered to in the construction and equipment of the Trans-Canada airway. 
Terminal airports, i.e., those where regular stops are made, should be 
all-way and all-weather fields, or should have three or more hard-surfaced 
runways, at least 3,000 feet in length, fully lighted with electric airway 
beacons, floodlights, boundary lighting systems to define the runways, range 
and approach lights to indicate the path of flight to the paved landing 
strips, and obstruction lights to define obstacles that might interfere with 
the clear approach to the airport. At a distance of about three miles 
there should be a radio-beam station, by means of which the pilot is 
guided along the airway and brought directly over the airport at the 
proper altitude for landing. 


Edmonton Airport showing Commercial Aircraft in front of the Hangar 
ready to start for the North Country. Inset: Airways’ Building at 
Vancouver Airport, constructed by the Department of Transport, 
Ottawa, to accommodate radio and meteorological services. 

Courtesy, Civil Aviation Branch, Department of Transport. 


A meteorological service is essential on every main airport. Such 
airports are in communication by teletype and radio with all weather- 
reporting stations in the district and with the Central Meteorological 
Bureau. From these sources general forecasts on weather which may be 
expected in the district are received four times daily. By study of the 
weather reports the local weather observer is in a position to give pilots 
leaving or approaching the airport information as to the weather which 
may be expected during flight. By means of two-way radio, aeroplanes 
in flight are given, every thirty minutes, the latest information on the 
weather, are controlled during their flight, given full information as to 
other aeroplanes flying in their vicinity, and advised when to land. 
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The first airways consisted of a chain of lighted intermediate landing 
fields spaced at intervals of from fifteen to forty miles apart along the 
path of flight between two terminal aerodromes. “Contact” flying was 
the rule and radio aids were non-existent. Of recent years the radio-beam 
system has become of paramount importance and with the introduction of 
multi-engined aircraft and high-altitude flight, the intermediate landing 
field has become relatively less important. Present practice requires 
radio-beam and two-way communication stations along the airway at 
intervals of about 100 miles between the terminal airports. Adjacent to 
these and directly in the path of flight secondary aerodromes are con- 
structed. These are not necessarily stopping points but they afford a safe 


Typical Trans-Canada Landing Fields in Unsettled Country between Airports. 


Courtesy, Civil Aviation Branch, Department of Transport. 


landing in case of need. They usually consist of two or three landing 
strips to serve the different directions of wind, at least 3,000 feet long and 
500 feet wide, with clear approaches. A paved runway 150 feet wide is 
laid down the centre of the landing strip. These fields are lighted with 
boundary, approach and obstruction lights, as are the major terminals, 
and a meteorological observer is stationed at the aerodrome. The number 
of such additional intermediate aerodromes considered necessary for 
safety varies with the type of country. In open, settled, farm lands, 
where there are no mountains and where the weather is normally fine, they 
may be dispensed with altogether or spaced at intervals of about fifty 
miles between the major airports. Owing to the nature of the climate 
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and the difficult physical character of the terrain in the Rocky Mountain 
region and northern Ontario, where there are absolutely no alternative 
emergency landing places, the spacing averages about thirty miles. 

These aerodromes are built to suit natural conditions. In the 
mountains a one-way strip may suffice. This is usually 500 or 600 feet 
wide. In the forested areas of northern Ontario, one, two or three strips 
approximately 3,000 feet by 500 feet have been cleared and graded to 
provide a safe emergency landing. These aerodromes are usually lighted 
for night flying but do not require radio or weather services. 

Major Divisions of the Trans-Canada Airway.—Natural conditions 
divide the Trans-Canada airway into four distinct regions—the Mountain 
region, from the Pacific coast to the foothills in Alberta; the Prairie region, 
stretching from the foothills to the Ontario boundary; the Laurentian area, 
extending through western Ontario as far as the Ottawa valley; and the 
Atlantic section, which takes in the settled areas in the basin of the 
Great Lakes, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the Maritimes. 

The Prairie region obviously presented the simplest construction and 
operating problems. There, precipitation is light, visibility normally 
good, contour changes are gradual, and aerodrome sites requiring little 
development were obtainable everywhere. The prairie cities, too, were 
active in airport construction and good terminals were coming into 
being at Winnipeg, Regina, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, and North Battleford. Many of the 
smaller communities had offered to supply, free of cost to the Govern- 
ment, suitable sites for intermediate aerodromes. 

Airway surveys commenced on the prairie section in the summer of 
1928, and aerodrome construction and lighting installation followed. By 
the end of 1929, a chain of lighted aerodromes from Winnipeg to 
Edmonton via Regina and Calgary had been prepared and a contract for 
the carriage of mails had been let to Canadian Airways by the Post Office 
Department. Actual flying operations started on Mar. 1, 1930, with the 
operation of a nightly service each way. Five radio-beam stations, 
constructed in 19381, increased the efficiency of the airway materially. 
This service continued in regular operation with satisfactory results till 
Mar. 31, 1982, when, for reasons of economy in all services, it was 
temporarily suspended. Valuable experience in the survey and construc- 
tion of the airway and its operation had been gained, however. It had . 
proved that a regular service at all seasons of the year in Canada was 
possible, in spite of climatic difficulties. Traffic had grown steadily and 
gave promise that, if the airway could be completed from coast to coast, 
the venture would be self-sustaining. Although the operation of the 
trans-prairie service was stopped, the airway surveys then in hand in the 
mountains and in northern Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
were continued with a view to the eventual completion of the system 
from coast to coast. 

In 1933, the urgent need for providing work for single homeless men 
led to the adoption of a scheme whereby such men could be cared for 
and given suitable employment on airway construction and other similar 
work. The location of intermediate aerodromes in the Mountain region 
and across northern Ontario had by that time been completed; this 
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enabled camps to be established and construction work put in hand at 
many points on the airway that autumn. Effort was intensified in 1934 
and 1935; the necessity for employing hand labour and the lack of 
suitable construction machinery, however, made much of the work 
uneconomical. On June 30, 1936, the unemployment relief camps were 
closed and the Civil Aviation Branch continued construction work by 
day labour and contract. Since then the employment of machinery has 
made for faster progress and more economical development. 

Preliminary development on practically all aerodromes west of 
Montreal is now completed and while further construction work is 
required on some of the key airports to bring them up to the high 
standard of construction required, the route may now be flown safely in 
daylight hours. The installation of the radio-beam and two-way radio 
systems is proceeding as quickly as deliveries from the manufacturers can 
be obtained. The airway lighting program is also well in hand. 

Regular operations from Vancouver to Winnipeg—the western half 
of the airway—are now possible, and, if there is no undue delay in 
delivery of the airway equipment and aircraft required, the airway should 
be in shape for regular operation at all seasons of the year, both night 
and day, from Vancouver to Montreal by midsummer, 1938. The Atlantic 
section, east of Montreal, is not so far advanced but by the close of 
another construction season this too should be ready for regular operation. 

An Act creating a national operating company—Trans-Canada Air 
Lines—for the operation of the Trans-Canada system was passed by 
Parlament in 1937, and this corporation has now been organized and is 
beginning to function. Time is required to build up such an organization 
but already it is operating the Seattle-Vancouver air mail service and 
using this service as a training ground. As aircraft now on order are 
delivered, Trans-Canada Air Lines will extend its operations until they 
include the whole system from coast to coast. 

The increase in landing speed and the introduction of night and all- 
weather flying necessitate larger airports, with longer clear approaches and 
improved surfaces. Airports which were adequate five years ago no 
longer suffice. The Department of Transport is co-operating with the 
municipal authorities in all parts of the country to provide air terminals 
of the required standard and is giving generous assistance for this purpose. 
Grants have already been made to Vancouver, Lethbridge, Edmonton, 
Regina, Winnipeg, and Toronto and agreements are now under considera- 
tion with several other municipalities for similar co-operation so that 
first-rate airports may be available at all the principal traffic centres. 

When the various construction programs now in hand are completed, 
Canada will have a transcontinental airway system equal to any in the 
world. It will serve all the principal industrial centres in the Dominion 
and its effect on the social, political and commercial life of the Dominion 
will be very marked. Vancouver and all the prairie cities will be reached 
overnight from Montreal and Toronto. To the Maritime Provinces will 
be an afternoon or evening flight from Ottawa. Trade and intercourse 
between Eastern, Central, and Western Canada will be greatly facilitated 
and another tie binding closer the scattered provinces of Canada will have 
been brought into being. 
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THE TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND UNITED 
STATES AIRWAY SYSTEMS 


The map of the World on the zenithal projection illus- 
trates the relation of Canada to the world’s airway system and 
shows her advantageous position clearly. On a map of this 
scale it is not possible to show the system in more than 
skeleton form and even major lines are not all shown. 


The connection of Canada’s transcontinental airway with 
the shortest route across the Atlantic is shown on the third 
map; and Trans-Canada Air Lines, the national operating 
company, will be a direct participant in the transatlantic 
operation. Through efficient north and south connections 
in the Maritime Provinces, at Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, 
Winipeg, Lethbridge, and Vancouver, the system will give 
ready access to southbound traffic over the United States 
system and the airways to Central and South America. Air 
commerce for North America from the European, African, 
Asian, and Australasian systems will pass by the direct route 
across the Atlantic, through Canadian terminals, and thence 
to all points in Canada and, in addition, to points in southern, 
central, and western United States. Through a system of 
feeder lines, it will serve the few important cities not now on 
the main line and also connect with the immense traffic now 
handled by existing services to the northern mining areas, 
which are to-day the greatest non-subsidized air traffic systems 
in the world. Through its connections on the Pacific coast, it 
has access to the existing transpacific service to eastern Asia 
and New Zealand and already the North American section of 
the direct airway of the future to the Far East is well estab- 
lished. With these advantages, a bright future seems assured 
to Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
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The Trans -Atlantic Airway 

The Trans-Canada airway is not only of domestic importance to 
Canada, but is of international significance as a link between the Trans- 
Atlantic airway and the direct northern route to Asia of the future. 

The North Atlantic trade route is perhaps the most important in the 
world. It joins the greatest centres of population and industry of the Old 
-and New Worlds. This trade route is now served by the most highly 
efficient transport and communication systems in the world and here, 
if anywhere, is to be found traffic of sufficient value and quantity to 
justify the establishment of a commercial air service. The great circle 
track, or shortest route joining these two great industrial districts, passes 
down the Rhine Valley, through northern France and Belgium, London, 
northern Ireland, the Straits of Belle Isle, Montreal, the valiey of the 
St. Lawrence and thence to the Mississippi basin. The eastern and western 
terminals of the direct Trans-Atlantic airway lie in the British Common- 
wealth and from the earliest days of aviation the Canadian Government 
has watched its development with growing interest. 

Even before the War, in the summer of 1914, plans for a trans- 
atlantic flight were being perfected by Lieutenant John Porte, R.N. 
Immediately after the War the long series of transatlantic flights began, 
with the first direct crossing by Alcock and Brown in 1919. The first 
airship flight over this route was made in September, 1919, by Scott in 
H.M. Airship “R 33”. It was repeated when “R 100” visited this 
country in the summer of 1930. The length of the ocean crossing and the 
climatic difficulties have delayed the establishment of any regular service 
by this route, but, with the advance of aeronautical and radio science and 
improved meteorological services, these are being conquered. 

The difficulties of the direct route have brought into consideration 
two alternatives, known, respectively, as the Arctic and the Southern 
routes. The former, also over Canadian territory, has the advantage that 
it avoids the long ocean crossing by using a series of bases in northern 
Quebec (or Labrador), Baffinland, Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe 
islands to Scotland or Norway. The maximum flight between such bases 
does not exceed 500 miles, which is well within the capabilities of aircraft 
now in use. This obvious advantage has caused expeditions by Canadian, 
United States, British, German, and Italian interests to explore its 
possibilities. The drawbacks are the severe climate; the shortness of the 
summer season; the inaccessibility, during many months of the year, of 
some of the bases; and the short duration of daylight in the Arctic 
during the winter months. Moreover, the route does not provide a really 
short route between the main centres of population and industry, such as 
Montreal, Toronto, and New York on this continent, and London, Paris, 
and Berlin in Europe, though admittedly it gives a direct route between 
San Francisco, Edmonton, or Vancouver, and points in Scandinavia or 
Russia. The Southern route is not of direct interest to Canada. It 
passes from the eastern coast of the United States to Bermuda, thence by 
a long flight of 2,200 miles to the Azores and thence to Lisbon. The 
climate is preferable to the more northerly routes, but its greater length 
is a handicap and will necessarily mean higher maintenance and operating 
costs; the Azores, moreover, do not provide a satisfactory seaplane base. 
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As a first step towards the development -of the direct route, a 
combined air and steamer mail service has been operated between 
Rimouski and Montreal since 1927. This was extended to the Straits of 
Belle Isle, Montreal, and Ottawa during the Imperial Conference in 
Ottawa in 1932. By means of this service, one-third of the total journey 
from Montreal to London was made by air and, by using aircraft then in 
common use and the ordinary steamers on the route, a four-day mail 
service from London to Ottawa resulted. With the advent of aircraft 
capable of flying regularly between Ireland and Newfoundland, the 
usefulness of this ship-to-shore service will cease. 

An agreement for co-operation in the establishment of a transatlantic 
air service by the Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom, the Irish 
Free State, and Newfoundland was reached by representatives of these 
Governments in Ottawa in December, 1935. Such an airway is of vital 
importance to the United States and for many years their aviation staffs 
have explored its possibilities. Since the friendly co-operation of United 
States interests, rather than the institution of a rival service, was highly 
desirable, at the close of the Ottawa Conference in December, 1935, the 
representatives of the Commonwealth Governments proceeded to Wash- 
ington and an agreement was reached with representatives of the United 
States Government for their co-operation in the institution of a regular 
transatlantic air mail, passenger, and express service. The practical results 
of these two conferences are the trial flights which have been made by 


The Caledonia, Imperial Airways’ long-range flying-boat, which, with Clipper 
III of the Pan American Airways, pioneered the experimental phase of 
the North Atlantic Commercial Airway Route. The picture shows the 
Caledonia as she appeared high in the air near Montreal on July 8, 
1937. Inset: A view of the Caledonia at rest. The relative size of the 
officer on the nose of the machine gives an idea of the proportions 
of the ship which weighs 224 tons when fully loaded, is powered with 
etl ese each developing 900 h.p., and has a maximum speed of 200 
m.p.h. 


Courtesy, Canadian Official News Bureau, London, England, and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
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aircraft of Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways during the past 
summer. The uninterrupted success of these trial flights and their 
regularity inspire confidence that, in a relatively short time, commercial 
transatlantic services will be in operation. 

Canada’s share in the trial flights has been confined so far to the 
provision of seaplane bases, meteorological and radio services in Canada 
and, as regards the two services last named, in Newfoundland as well. The 
actual trial flights have been made by Imperial and Pan American Airways. 
Under the Ottawa Agreement, when the trial flights justify the establish- 
ment of a regular service, a joint operating company will be formed by 
Imperial Airways, Trans-Canada Air Lines and a company nominated by 
the Irish Free State for the permanent operation of the route. Negoti- 
ations are now proceeding between the three companies for the 
establishment at an early date of such a joint operating company. 


The Trans-Pacific Airway 

The Pacific crossing is not of the same urgency or importance as the 
Atlantic crossing and has not received the same attention from Canada. 
A regular weekly air mail, passenger, and express service has now been 
operated from San Francisco to Manila via Honolulu by Pan American 
Airways for over a year. The most direct route to the Orient is, however, 
by northwestern Canada and Alaska, across the Bering Strait to Siberia. 
Unsettled political conditions in northeastern Asia have, up to the present, 
made its development impossible, but the extension of European air lines 
to the Far East will greatly affect North American lines of communication 
and will, before long, force this route into prominence for the Sue rena of 
Canadian and American interests in transpacific commerce. 

An alternative coastal route from Seattle and Vancouver northwards 
along the British Columbian and Alaskan coasts, by the Aleutian and 
Kurile islands direct to Tokyo has been considered. This route, however, 
is a very difficult one owing to the adverse climate; the prevalence of 
rain, fog and storms makes flying on schedule almost impossible and it is 
felt that the route east of the mountain barrier which parallels the 
Pacific coast provides a safer and more dependable passage. 

In June, 1937, the Canadian Government let a contract for a weekly 
air mail service between Edmonton and Whitehorse, Y.T. This gives 
rapid communication to Yukon and Alaska, Edmonton is on the Trans- 
Canada airway and Whitehorse is already connected with the airway 
system of Alaska, reaching as far as Nome on the shores of Bering 
Strait. The whole North American section of the northern route to Asia 
is, therefore, already under regular operation. It only requires further 
aids to air navigation to make it capable of high speed operation at all 
seasons of the year. When settled political conditions prevail once more 
in eastern Asia, this route will come rapidly into prominence, as it is much 
shorter than the Honolulu route and has not the disadvantage of the long, 
uneconomical ocean flights. 


Canada’s railways, her steamship services on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
telegraph and telephone services and radio have a world-wide reputation for 
high standards of service. They have all been pioneered by Canadians and 


Canadians can be depended upon to duplicate the same leadership in the air. 
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CHAPTER II 


WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME— 
CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


National Wealth 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete since economics 
is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible wealth 
created by churches, schools and other institutions, nor of such things as 
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Molten Iron being Tapped from the Blast Furnaces into Ladles, to be later 
Converted into Steel in the Open Hearth Furnaces. 
Courtesy, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie. 
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climate, location, health, ete., which are often referred to as wealth, but in 
a different sense from that meant here. The definition includes all our 
farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, roads, 
highways, developed resources and the thousand and one material things 
which we as a nation possess. 

Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
National wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national cur- 
rency. Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating 
and, since 1929, had at one point increased by more than 50 p.c. (February 
1933) in terms of wholesale prices. For 1930, the average index of wholesale 
prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of 1930 
the index was 19 p.c. lower than in December of 1929. The index continued 
to decline until February, 1933—the lowest point of the depression, though 
there has been definite improvement since then. 


A Flour Mill and Grain Elevator in the Keewatin District of Ontario. 
Courtesy, Royal Canadian Air Force. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced. Ultimately a persistent 
decline affects capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and 
its influence is felt in a reduction in the value of national wealth. 

The first official estimate issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was for 1921, being based on the census data collected in that year. It 
placed the national wealth at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were 
$25,673,000,000 for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimate for 1929 
was $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 estimate $25,768,000,000. The former 
presents a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity, whereas that oi 
1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 
Until values have become stabilized on a post-depression basis, it is not 
expected that another estimate will be made. 
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The following table shows the national wealth of Canada, by items, 
as in 1933. 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada as in 1933 


a abet 
: : ; ggzregate ercentage | Amount 
Classification of: Wealth Ar ount om Fotal per Headot 
Population 
$ p.c. $ 

Agricultural wealth (farm values and agricultural 

PLOGUGLS! IN: POSSESSION Axe ec eeian cae Ree 5, 563,790,000 21-59 520-90 
Minesi(capital employed) jias.ccs. che dete es eee 800, 292,000 3-10 74-93 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood and capital invested in woods operations)..| 2, 090,821,000 8-11 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in prim- ; 

ATYVaOPETALIONS eet eet d avails cele en re 25,380,000 0-10 2-38 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equip- 

INIEMEMIMALETIAIS NOLES) eee encae eee ck ee ee eee: 1,309, 801,000 5-08 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for 

capital in rural lands and buildings)!................. 949,721,000 3-69 88-92 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process)! 368,070,000 1-43 34-46 
Construction, custom and repair (estimated invest- 

ment in machinery and tools and materials on hand) 32,385,000 0-13 3-03 
Trading establishments (estimated value of furniture, 

fixtures, delivery equipment and materials on hand) 708,043,000 2-75 66-29 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)..| 3,365,464, 000 13-06 315-09 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment). . 223,704, 000 0-87 20-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)........... 330,491,000 1-28 30-94 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and ex- 

empted property and estimate for under-valuation by 

assessors and for roads, sewers, etc.)...............-. 6, 913,530,000 26-83 647-27 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 

LOSE) iaiites onchange sth a My A bend ree dae ANS NUTR ole aeaee ae 267,671,000 1-04 25-06 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 

SSA as enh See Ce Sn ks ce CRRA (2 OS VP SR 502, 264,000 1-95 47-02 
Shipping? Gneludine-airerait) cots eee nee 135,506,000 0-53 12-69 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles 

PODISECLEC) ace smeates Aneta notre nese eso eee Gee EE 392,211,000 1-52 36-72 
Tigi waiys OtG seas ee conic oe eye Ree 689, 333,000 2-68 64-54 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value estimated 

from production and trade Statistics) acs war eee eee 913,397,000 3-54 85-52 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Govern- 

ment, chartered banks and the general public........ 186,362,000 0-72 17-45 

Rotalercret ets oleae ene 25, 768,236,000 100-00 2,412-53 


1 Duplication excluded. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth by Individual Provinces, 
As regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked 
first with an estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of 
the total; Quebec second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan 
third with $2,527,000,000 or 9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with 
$2 431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. While Ontario and Quebec led in 
absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per capita wealth. 
British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,414, Alberta 
second with $2,689, and Saskatchewan third with $2,657. 


Production 


Under the term “production” are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power development, manu- 
factures and construction. This does not imply that many other activities 
such as. transportation, merchandising, personal and professional services, 
are not also “productive” in a broad economic sense. It is customary, 
however, to regard the processes involved in the creation of materials or 
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their making over into new forms as constituting “production” in a 
special sense. Of this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 24, which 
shows the gross and net value of production in each of the divisions of 
industry above mentioned. In a second table on p. 25, a summary of the 
value of total production in Canada is given by provinces. 


A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net 
production is meant the value left in the producer’s hands after the 
elimination of the value of the materials, fuel and purchased electricity 
consumed in the process of production. This net figure is a much better 
criterion for measuring the value of an industry than the gross. 


An Apple-Packing Plant in British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


After recording successive declines for five years, the net value of 
production turned upward in 1934 to register a substantial gain over the 
preceding year. This advance was continued in 1935 when the net value 
of commodities produced, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the basis of data compiled by its various branches, was 
$2.395,000,000 compared with a revised estimate of $2,234,000,000 for 1934. 
The gain of over 7 p.c. represents the marked betterment in productive 
operations over the preceding year. Each of the nine main branches of 
production participated in the advances of 1934 and 1936. The greatest 
absolute gains were recorded in manufacturing and agriculture, but the 
largest percentage increases were in mining and forestry. Primary produc- 
tion showed a better percentage gain than secondary, indicating a decided 
revival in the production of raw materials. 
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Mining continues to be the most progressive of Canadian industries 
and has extended year by year the upturn commenced in 1933. 

While certain changes in method prevent exact comparability with 
previous years, the net output of agriculture in 1935 was greater than in 
any other year after 1930. The increase over 1934 was $30,600,000 or 
5:2 p.c., the total reaching $623,000,000. 

The percentage gain in the value of manufacturing was on a par 
with that in agriculture, the net total advancing 5-7 p.c. or $69,300,000 
over the comparable figure for 1934. Manufacturing continued to be the 
predominant factor in Canadian production, having assumed a definite 
precedence over agriculture in net value since 1925. Agricultural produc- 
tion in 1935 represented 26 p.c. of the net output of all branches of 
industry while the corresponding figure for manufactures, after eliminating 
duplication, was nearly 40 p.c. 

Price and volume indexes indicate that a decided further gain in net 
production occurred in. 1936. The index of wholesale prices averaged 
3:3 p.c. higher than in the preceding year, and the gain in the index of 
industrial production was 10:4 p.c. In the same period, the index of 
general employment recorded an advance of 4:3 p.c. The increases in 
these indexes indicate a general betterment of at least 10 p.c. over 1935. 


Summary, by Industries; of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1934 and 1935 


Note.—The figures given in this table are subject to minor technical qualifications which, 
however, do not influence their value for general use. The interested reader is referred for details 
to the footnotes to p. 214 of the Canada Year Book, 1937. 


1934 1935 
Industry 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Apricultutc ee eee eee 1,006, 257, 616 592,195,000 || 1,019,866, 099 622,772,000 
HOresthy nance att eee 313, 659, 369 208,207,484 344, 758,018 227,500,346 
BiSheries sn cor oe ee ee 45,661,143 34, 022,323 45,386, 749 34,427, 854 
“DTA D DUIe we ante eee ot eee 8,636,885 8,636,885 8,877,331 8,877,331 
Mining nee Cee 344,978,399 209,073,789 429,817, 259 238,581,268 
Blectric power... ...0.......-. 124, 463,613 122, 461,993 127,177,954 125, 123,078 
Totals, Primary Pro- 
duction#en ar ee 1,848,657,025 | 1,174,597,474 1,975, 883,500 1, 257,281,877 
Construction as. handles 186, 198,890 115,406, 755 215,548, 873 120, 815, 289 
Custom.and repair........... 87, 646, 270 62,444,353 97,109,740 66, 454, 802 
Manufactures. a uceieiacocnc ees 2,533, 758,954 1, 222,943,899 || 2,797,400, 424 1,292, 242,142 
Totals, Secondary Pro- 
CUCtiON me. aioe eee 2,807,604, 114 1,400, 795,007 || 3,110,059, 037 1,479, 512, 233 
Grand Totals!......... 4,031,421,085 | 2,283,697,018 | 4,398,333,710 25994, 720,688 


1 Excluding duplication due to the figures for ‘‘Manufactures’’ containing items already included 
under primary production. 


Relative Production by Provinces.—In 1935, Ontario continued to 
hold the lead among the nine provinces in the creation of new wealth, 
producing 43-7 p.c. of the Dominion total compared with 43-4 p.c. in 
1934. Quebec followed with an output of 25-4 v.c. on the revised basis 
against 25-6 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia and Alberta 
were in third and fourth places with 7-8 p.c. and 6:5 p.c., respectively. 


APPLE BLOSSON TIME ™ 
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The Annapolis Valley, N.S., is known the world over for its apples. The annual 
Apple-Blossom Festival attracts great interest locally; the centre picture-of the 
layout shows Queen Annapolis Valley V with her Attendants at the 1937 Festival. 
Above is a view of a fertile section of the famous Annapolis Valley. 


Courtesy, Bureau of Information, Halifax, N.S. 


BEAUTY SPOTS IN EASTERN CANADA 


Reading from left to right the layout shows: Upper Row.--Cap des Rosiers, a village on the Gaspe Peninsula, P.Q.; Percé with the well-known Rock and, in the background 
Bonaventure Island, P.Q.; and the Kildare Capes, Prince County, P. E. I. Middle Row.--Beautiful Baddeck on the Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton Island; Evangeline 
Park, Grand Pré, N.S.; and the lighthouse on Peggy's Point near the picturesque village of Peggy's Cove, N.S. Lower Row. -The estuary of the Dartmouth River, P.Q 

evening on Pictou Harbour, N.S.; Brackley Beach, near Charlottetown, P.E.I.; and swarms of birds on the rock ledges of Bonaventure Island, Gaspe Peninsula, P.O 


Courlesy Bureau of Informat t Jlals«fe \ 
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HANDICRAFTS. IN QUEBEC 
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Home handicrafts conducted om a cormmercial basis are more characteristic of 
Quebec than of other provinces. Reading downwards, the picture illustrates: 
(1) a French-Canadian family with their quaint spinning wheel and dog cart; j 
(2) the rnaking of hocked rugs and a display of finished work to catch the eyes of 

tourists; (3) bread-baking in an oven out-of-doors; and (4) basket weaving. { 


Courlesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Saskatchewan increased her contribution from 4:8 p.c. to 5-7 p.c. Mani- 
toba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island followed 
in the order named. 


The per capita net commodity production of Ontario was nearly $286 
in 1935 compared with $268 in 1934. British Columbia produced about 
$250 for every citizen, while Alberta ranked third with a per capita figure 
of $203. Quebec averaged $198; Nova Scotia, $160; Saskatchewan, $146; 
Manitoba, $144; New Brunswick, $143; and Prince Edward Island, $124. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1934 and 1935 


1934 1935 
Province | 
Gross Net! Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 17,864, 849 10,181, 232 19,052, 646 11,059,670 
INOVaISCOtlat=seee cette. te 131,399,711 |. 76,628, 789 144,918,904 84, 186, 607 
New Brunswick.............. 98,679,310 55,404,590 106,307,360 61,184,408 
Quebecor sees eo ee ces 1,058,503, 197 572,339,409 || 1,137, 261,900 607, 222,088 
Ontaniorner eae ow bck uleknd 1,794, 724,551 971,143,305 || 1,984,461, 443 1,050, 064, 179 
MamitQpaic tance toeilakcton 195,670, 759 106,321,772 207, 187,939 102, 442,524 
Saskatchewan................ 191,335, 124 106,960,920 223,428, 756 136,374, 259 
(GIMME Bn oeahn eter tae ae 255,549,707 162, 784, 883 250,995, 852 155,098,958 
British Columbia2............ 287, 693, 877 171,932, 118 324,718,910 187,087,995 
Wotais eee eee: 4,031,421,085 | 2,233,697,018 || 4,898,333, 710 2,094, 720,688 


1 Gross value minus cost of materials, fuel and purchased electricity consumed in the produc- 
tion process. 2 Including Yukon. 


National Income 


The exact measurement of the national income is, of course, 4n 
impossibility. There must always be a margin of error in estimates of 
this kind apart from the fact that, as in the case of national wealth 
(see p. 21), values have to be measured in dollars, whereas the fluctuations 
in the price level change the purchasing power of those same dollars from 
year to year. Moreover, non-money incomes are more common in Canada 
than in some older countries of the white man’s world and in rural areas 
constitute a very important part of the total income of most families. 


A partial total of national production is given in the general survey 
of production immediately preceding this section, but according to the 
Census of 1931, the workers engaged in the actual production of com- 
modities were only five-eighths of the total gainfully occupied population. 
The other three-eighths of the workers may be considered equally as 
productive in the broad sense. Such a conclusion is verified by the large 
volume of statistics regarding distributive workers which is now available 
through the Census of Merchandising. 


The total recorded estimated net production of commodities for 1935, 
as given on p. 24, is $2,394,720.688. If five-eighths of the gainfully occupied 
of the nation may be said to produce a net product valued at 
$2 394,720,688, then by taking eight-fifths of this we get the estimated 
total of $3,831.553,000 as the value of production of all the gainfully 
occupied. 
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In order to arrive at an estimate of national income from these figures. 


of total production, items such as depreciation of equipment engaged in 
production, the net balance of interest payments payable from outsiders to 
Canadians and from Canadians to outsiders, etc., must be considered. 

Depreciation of capital equipment is offset by the consumption of 
materials on maintenance, which go into production but do not show as 
products thereof, and by the fact that no allowance has been made in the 
estimate of total production for the value of garden produce, poultry, etc., 
raised by householders,* for casual earnings, and for other means by which 
national income is increased. 

The balance of interest and dividend payments due to outsiders is 
carefully estimated by the Bureau of Statistics each year. For 1935 the 
figure was $219,000,000. Subtracting this from $3,831,553,000, the 1935 
income of the Canadian people may reasonably be placed at $3,622,954,000, 
which compares with the revised figure of $3,362,315,000, worked out on 
the same basis for 1934. 

There are ways of estimating national income on other bases than that 
of production which has been employed here. The problem was approached 
from several other angles by the Bureau of Statistics for the year 1930 and 
it was found that the results checked very closely. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a 
considerable time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally 
accepted as furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution 
of the total national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, 
based upon income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the 
United Kingdom and in the Unie States. 

In Canada the income tax is a more recent innovation than in either of 
the above-mentioned countries; also, in a newer country, incomes are to a 
greater extent received in kind. Nevertheless, the data collected by the 
Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue, are signifi- 
cant both with regard to the. total income assessed and with regard to 
the distribution of that income among various classes of the population. 

In the fiscal year ended 1936, individuals and corporations paid 
Dominion income tax on 1934 incomes aggregating $1,133,440,034, so that 
for that year slightly less than one-third of the national income (estimated 
as $3,614,147,000 in 1934) would appear to have been subject to income 
tax by Dominion authorities. 

As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, 
it is noteworthy that, in 1986, about 33 p.c. of the amount collected from 
individuals with classified incomes ($33,057,550) was from those with 
incomes of $50,000 or over (such individuals might be considered as in the 
millionaire class and numbered only 304 out of a total of 199,102 individual 
taxpayers). The percentage of the gross total receipts contributed by this 
class in 1935 was nearly 26 p.c. On the other hand, individuals with 


incomes under $10,000, who numbered 192,654, or about 97 p.c. of total 


individual taxpayers in 1936, contributed 26 p.c. of the total for that year 


* Such produce to the value of nearly $19,000,000 was raised elsewhere than on farms in 
1930, according to the Census of 1931. 


ee 
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as compared with 31 p.c. of the 1935 total. In the case of corporations, 
those with incomes of $50,000 or over contributed by far the major part 
(over 84 p.c.) of the total gross receipts ($42,933,281) from all corporations, 
but the number of such companies was a very much higher proportion of 
the total than in the case of individuals. 


British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 


In the opening decades of the century, the marked expansion in 
Canada was largely based on capital imported from the United Kingdom, 
at least $1,500,000,000 being imported during 1900-12. During the War the 
latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited 
on a large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the Dominion 
Government. After the War the outstanding development was the growth 
of United States investments in Canada. This inflow of capital was not 
confined to capital coming through the sale of Canadian securities in 
New York. A substantial part of the flow was the capital invested directly 


in Canada by United States corporations. Some of this was for the 


establishment of new industrial enterprises and some was for the develop- 
ment of existing direct investments. These investments in Canada owned 
in the United States were estimated to have increased to $4,298,000,000 in 
1930. Since then there has been a decline in the value of these invest- 
ments, the result of the redemption of securities owned in the United 
States, changes in the value of equities, etc. In comparison, the changes in 
the value of British investments in Canada are less marked since 1919. 


Capital Invested in Canada by Other Countries 


(In millions of dollars) 


Country 1914! 19192 19262 1930? 1935? 19362 
WmitedeKMing dom... 6. suc DeiA2 2,607 2,598 2,766 2,729 2,725 
Wiebe. StateSesscac. cebu oe oes 904 1,800 3, 161 4,298 4,045 3,985 
Miuner Conntricss.. 6 .,de ee. aetce cio. 178 173 132 132 124 124 
Totalso eee 3,794 4,580 5,891 7,196 6,898 6,834 
1 Estimated by various authorities. 2 Estimated by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In spite of this large external indebtedness, Canadian capital controls 
a very large proportion of the business capital of enterprises operating in 
Canada. 


In considering these statistics of outside capital invested in Canada, 


it should also be borne in mind that Canada has large investments in 


other countries. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,656,000,000 at the end of 1936. Of this, $987,000,000 
was invested in the United States, $48,000,000 in the United Kingdom, and 
$621,000,000 in countries other than these. This does not include the 
assets of Canadian insurance companies held abroad, as there are also 
habilities abroad which must be considered in connection with these assets. 


CHAPTER III 
POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,- 
000,000.* The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the 
world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the 


Vancouver, Third Largest City in Canada, from the Harbour at Night.— 
Greater Vancouver has a population of 310,000 and is Canada’s gateway 
to the Pacific. 


area of the British Empire, has only about one forty-eighth of the Empire 
population. While there is no absolute standard for population density, so 
much depending on extent of resources, the rate of increase in productivity 
of land as a result of invention, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable 
and even necessary to effective social and political life. As far as Canada 
is concerned such a minimum effective density is far from having been 
attained in the country as a whole. 

* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1936-37, gives the population of the 


world as 2,095,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia and Africa, 
where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 


Areas and Populations of the British Empire and its Principal 
Component Parts for 1931, or Nearest Year Available 
(Source, Canada Year Book, 1984-85. The figures are subject to certain qualifications which, 


however, do not affect their usefulness in a broad way. For such qualifications, the interested 
reader is referred to the footnotes to p. 167 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) 


- Population 
Area in f : 
Country < circa 
Sq. Miles 1931 
Britisht Mipire0 Wt 2.8 peer ee ca seed are Ce ee ee 13,318,000 492,621, 046 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland............ 93,991 46, 042,000 
Jrish¢F ree: State. stra. veh eied eine 5 ee ee ee aS ee 26,601 2,957,000 
(OPT Yo Fe enter ey ie em or mmaner REEL Rayan rie eo BERT (eR AR eS 3,694,900 10,376, 786 
Union of South: Africa (cutis. stove oot te te aaa Dottie oem ieee 471,917 8, 132,600 
Astra lia cee. ees ote eee RG ails a 3s ee LE aa eT e oee 2,974,581 6, 629, 839 
IN GW; Zealand, oe mn Soe caer cle) 4 ee ee ee IIE Aesth h nee 103,415 1,442,746 
Newioundland and labrador. ty.canwe ee ee ee eee ees 275,134 281,549 
rhea sie gh es ee eR oe Se cee aa 1,805, 252 351,399, 880 
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Growth of the Canadian Population, 1871-1931.—The first census 
after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population 
of 3,689,257. After 1873, and until the end of the century, economic 
conditions within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The Censuses 
of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a 
gain of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 p.c. At 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 54 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher. 


A Settlement on Gaspe Peninsula.—Looking across Gaspe Basin, P.Q. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Province or 
Territory 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 


-_— | | | | s | | | 


Prince Edward Island] 94,021 | 108,891 | 109,078 | 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 


Nova Scotia......... 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
New Brunswick......} 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120 | 351,889 | 387,876 408. 219 
Quebec...............}1,191,516 |1,359,027 |1,488,535 |1,648,898 |2,005,776 |2,360,6652| 2,874,255 
1 he 1,620,851 |1,926,922 |2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2,527,292 |2,933,662 | 3,431,683 
Manitoba............ 25, 228 62,260 | 152,506 | 255,211 |. 461,394 | 610,118 700, 189 
Saskatchewan........ = = - 91,279 | 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
DG a aes en Sees = = 73,022 | 374,295 | 588,454 731,605 

_ British Columbia. ... 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 | 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
BRGI cc ceipe ess = = - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
ON 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20,129 6,507 7,988 9,723 
Canada........ 3,689,257 |4,324,810 |4,833,239 [5,371,315 |7,206,643 |8, 787,949 3|10,376,786 


1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador 
Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. %Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy 
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The general rate of population increase in Canada in the opening 
decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that decade 
of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., 
again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, where growth was 
greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 
35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been 
no recorded example of more rapid population growth than that of Canada 
in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 2-97 p.c. of the population dwelt 
west of the Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and 
in 1931, 29-51 p.c—3,061,745 people compared with 110,000 at Con- ~ 
federation. 4 


Rural and Urban Population.—As regards rural and urban distribu- 
tion, though Canada is still largely agricultural, town dwellers now, for — 
the first time, exceed the numbers living upon the land (5,572,058 urban - 
and 4,804,728 rural in 1981). Sixty years ago the towns and cities of 
Canada accounted for only 19-58 p.c. of the people (722,343 urban and 
2,966,914 rural), and at the beginning of the present century the percentage 
was but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 14 cities, 49 towns and 134 
villages; in 1921 there were 101 cities, 461 towns and 881 incorporated 
villages; and in 1931, 112 cities, 476 towns and 1,017 incorporated villages. 
It is the larger cities that have grown the fastest. Preliminary figures of 
the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, shown on :p. 32, 
indicate that many of the cities and towns in these provinces have lost 
thousands of people and so also have the drought-stricken areas. On the 
other hand, rural areas generally and especially the more northerly sections 
_show increases. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 463 were 
resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, as 
compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921. 
The table below shows rural and urban population, by provinces, for 1921 
and 1931. The populations of cities and towns having 25,000 inhabitants 
or over are given by censuses in the table on p. 31. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1921 and 1931 


Numerical Increase 
1921 1931 F 
Province or Territory in Decade 1921-31 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Prince Edward Island........... 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 || — 1,869 1,292 
NOVa: Sco tiasie ashok ceases... 296,799 227,038 281,192 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick err csceee eda .k . 263 , 432 124, 444 279,279 128,940 15, 847 4,496 
Quebec Pins ok, aro cishs Sites emote, os 1,038,096 |1,322,569 ||/1,060,649 |1,813,606 22,553 491,037 
Ontario PORN See creat, ore RE Ree 1, 227,080 |1, 706,632 111,335,691 |2,095,992 108, 661 389,360 
Mani COD ast eet acene ee pice 4 348,502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 © 54,353 
Saskatchewans cera. unan-ace-. « 538, 552 218,958 630,880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Alberta Pe Ser ES maou Dap ee 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55,604 
British Columibiac..- 4otasiee. 277,020 247, 562 299,524 394, 7391 22,504 147,177 
MUON. oe eee ee 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 

Northwest Territories........... 7,988 - 9, 723 - teioo - 

Royal Canadian Navy.......... 485 - 2 - 2 - 
Canada cre een et 4,435,827 4,352,122 4,804,728 |5,572,058 368,901 | 1,219,936 


EE ES SSE et Die sma ee oe re eee SS Eat ran ues ey ier esa bes She 
1 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736, . 
respectively, which were then classified as “‘rural’’. 
* Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the Census of 1931. 
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Populations of Cities and Towns having over 25,000 Inhabitants in 
1931, Compared with 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


Norg.—In all cases the populations for previous censuses have been re-arranged as far as possible 
to compare with those of the same areas in 1931. 


Populations 
City or Town Province — 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

Montrenlieater nite ook nce Quebetnsssnk acok ane 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 1618,506 | 818,577 
MOTONTO MN oats. ne saad Ontarionmeeeren onc. 181,215 |209,892 |381,883 |521,893 | 631,207 
IVMICOUMED tay sc perenne are iolere British Columbia..... 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 | 246,593 
WT POo. eee ieee cape soot falas WE HINgHOI Oh 45.5 a ae eaRiee 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 | 218,785 
Plamiltoneseec ee eck cnt eks Ontarioven wa oeea ee 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 114,151 | 155,547 
Que bec were ret ws he terest os Qucbece pecs aude: ees 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 | 180,594 
Ottawa teste oes ce ae Co @ntanommeriacn see 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 | 126,872 
@aloaryce tte oer eaters it eats Alpertaaeetci cn sonwenwe 8,876 | 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 
ET GmmONtONesy ee ee ek AD eRtaere re aces ee - | 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 79,197 
HUONGO Neate ROS Ssh eters. Ontario. Gta 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 71, 148 
Wind sSOneeetar te mks Onitariomeny sane es 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 | 63,108 
EVOL GUN eee Rae ene ate eee Qucbecwaacs-ic tees 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 60, 745 
alia eee tae ec ene ns Nova Scotia.....<.... 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
Ani efg vas Wynn ik Oe RU eth ene A Saskatchewan......... — | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,482 | 53,209 
Saint ohhere Wooere ie see sees New Brunswick....... 839,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
dS eat liner ea een exes te lors Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 
VACEOL IA es een errete ne oe akon British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 39, 082 
PDireewhiiviens: aekeee vals cae Quebecrs thie ase soos 8,334 | 9,981 | 18,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
Gig ch oneneeeccyee ects sama Ontario sess aes. 7,425 | 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 30, 793 
Branulo EG aedere Ge leita: ccs os Onbarioseee ion. ares ee 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,1382 | 29,440 30,107 
UU ep Ge eeee gee eee 2h clay Quebec........:.-.--.| 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 |.24,117 | 29,438 
Slrerbrooke gaan sears ee aces Ouebeete ccc eas 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 
@utremontee esse ee kien ss Quebeess.2ees noe ee 795 1,148 | 4,820 | 18,249 | 28,641 
Horcawilliarninece accu sere cto Ontariowes ease 2,176 | (3,683 | 16,499: | 20)541 26,277 


Birthplaces.—The following table gives the birthplaces of the popu- 
lation as shown in the past four decennial censuses :— 


Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 
Voar Canadian} British | Born | Born eee Foreign Born 
Born Born! in in other P 


Canadian| British ona Other 


United | Foreign Born Born 
States |Countries ee ee 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 


HOOD meee. 4,671,815) 421,051] 127,899) 150,550/5,371,315 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
OL ave 5,619,682} 834,229) 303,680) 449,052)7, 206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6:23 
HOZ}. Fo. 6, 832, 224/1,065,448) 374,022) 516,255/8, 787,949 77-75 12-12 4-26 5:87 
EB oe 8,069, 261]1,184,830| 344,574) 778, 121)10,376,786 77-76 11-42 3-32 7-50 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


Sex Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1931 was made up 
of 5,874,541 males and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 males and 
482 females per thousand. The masculinity of the population has increased 
in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was 
formerly greatest. A preponderance of males is common in all new 
countries where immigration has played an important part in building up 
the population. 


’ 


Aboriginal Races.—The 1931 figures of population given above include 
small numbers of the aboriginal races which amount in all to little more 
than 1 p.c. of the total population. For information regarding adminis- 
tration of the aboriginal races see Chapter XIX. 
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Indians—According to the 1931 Dominion Census, the total number 
of Indians was 122,911 (62,943 males and 59,968 females) made up by 
provinces as follows: P.E.I., 233; N.S., 2,191; N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; 
Ont., 30,368; Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 
1,543; N.W.T., 4,046. The Department of Indian Affairs made a later 
count of Indians in 1934 and the figure given at that date was 112,510, 
made up by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 224; NS., 2,093; N.B., 1,734; 
Que., 13,281; Ont., 30,631; Man., 12,958; Sask., 11,878; Alta., 10,900; 
B.C., 23,598; Yukon, 1,359; N.W.T., 3,854. 

Eskimos—According to the Dominion Census of 1931, there were 
5,979 Eskimos in Canada, nearly 80 p.c. of these being in the Northwest 
Territories. The distribution by provinces was: N.W.T., 4,670; Que., 
1,159; Yukon, 85; Man., 62; and Alta., 3. . 


The Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936.—Detailed 
results of this census have been compiled and published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In view of the limited space available, these results 
can be only broadly outlined here. 

In considering this census, it should be remembered that during the 
quinquennial period 1931-36 agriculture, the basic industry of the Prairie 
Provinces, was in a very depressed condition and large areas of south- 
western Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan, and southeastern Alberta were 
very seriously affected by drought. There has been a movement of rural 
population from southern Saskatchewan to the northern part of the arable 
belt in that province and a pronounced movement to the northern agri- 
cultural areas of Alberta. In all three provinces the proportion of urban 
population has declined due to the effects of the agricultural depression 
upon the commerce and industry of urban communities, but rural popula- 
tion has increased in spite of the conditions of hardship and privation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS OF 1936 
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SHERBROOKE’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 1937 


| 
Courtesy, Sherbrooke Daily Record. 


Sherbrooke’s Centennial Celebrations 


Sherbrooke, Queen City of the Eastern Townships of 
the province of Quebec, held her centennial celebrations 
during the summer of 1937. The growth of the city—the 
hundred years of development from a small community 
of scattered log cabins to the present thriving metropolis 
of about 30,000 inhabitants—was portrayed by historical 
pageantry in an open air theatre to the thousands of 
visitors who attended the celebrations. 

The layout overleaf reading downward, shows the 
following features of the pageant: (1) the arrival of Gilbert 
Hyatt, Sherbrooke’s first settler, with his son and five 
brothers; (2) the arrival of the stage coaches (scene in the 
Craig Road episode); (3) Miss Canada, Miss United 
States, Miss Quebec and Miss Sherbrooke with their 
respective groups of attendants—a tableau in the pageant; 
and (4) a view of Wellington Street, one of the main 
thoroughfares of Sherbrooke, as illuminated for the 
celebrations. 


The Seventy-Fifth Birthday of Victoria, B.C. 


In 1937 Victoria celebrated her Diamond Jubilee, as 
reckoned from the date of incorporation of the city, Aug. 2, 
1862. Actually, the founding of Victoria goes back to 
1843 when the Hudson’s Bay Company established Fort 
Victoria, named after Queen Victoria, upon a site which 
is now the centre of the city. 

Anticipating that, under the Oregon Treaty then being 
drawn up, the 49th Parallel would be chosen as the Inter- 
national Boundary Line, the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 
1843, sent James Douglas, its Chief Factor, to build a new 
fort on the southern part of Vancouver Island to replace 
Fort Vancouver in the State of Washington, as it was con- 
sidered essential for them’ to remain on British soil. 

Victoria is to-day a city of about 40,000 inhabitants. It 
is the provincial capital, is beautifully situated near the 
south-east extremity of Vancouver Island and has splendid 
harbour facilities. 

Reading downward, the layout (opposite) shows: (1) the 
old Fort of Victoria in 1843—this site is now the centre of 
the city; (2) the Parliament Buildings and a corner of 
the harbour; (3), (4) and (5) views of the celebration 
procession showing, respectively, sailors from H.MS. Ezeter, 
the float entered by the city of Victoria, and a covered 
wagon typical of those which went up the old Cariboo trail. 
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Summary of the Population of each of the Prairie Provinces, as Shown 
by the Quinquennial Census of 1936, with Comparative Figures 
for Census Years 1911-31. 


Item 1911 1916 1921 1926 1931 1936 
Manito barter) emmiees sean ec 7 461,394) 553,860) 610,118) 639,056) 700,139) 711,216 
Saskatchewan...................| 492,482) 647,835) 757,510} 820,738) 921,785] 930,893 
PNUD eTdee hae en a oskte recuse ke 374,295} 496,442) 588,454) 607,599} 731,605) 772,782 
Potato cee s+ 1,328,121) 1,698,137) 1,956,082) 2,067,393) 2,353,529] 2,414,891 
Metals) Riral sani: oa. eee 858,699} 1,092,077} 1,252,604) 1,312, 155} 1,468,147) 1,537, 146 
MotalseUr beanies vere wes 469,422) 606,060} 703,478) 755,238) 885,382) 877,745 


As already noted on p. 32, the urban populations of the Prairie 
Provinces have generally decreased during the past five years. In the 
ten cities tabulated below, increases are shown in but four cases, and 
only in the cases of Edmonton and Prince Albert are these significant. 


Populations of Ten Cities in the Prairie Provinces, Census of 1936, 
compared with 1931 


Creasy 1931 1936 (Caney 1931 1936 
BAM COM sae a4 ie So eee 17,082 165461) |Prince:Albert....°........ 9,905 11,049 
@alranyie ae noe dae 83, 761 EB OPE erat eh ona ate aan coke oanee 53,209| 53,354 
IE GmaOWtOneaes eee ter 79,197 Soe (ulster sOnitaces ee ere 16,305 16,275 
eth bridves =... eee 13,489 [3s 200 | SAS KALOOM et en on 43,291] 41,734 
MOOseH aaa Treen - 21,299 19;805 || Winnipeg.................. 218,785} 215,814 


Immigration.—Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 
1937 numbered 12,023 as compared with 11,103 in the fiscal year 1936 and 
12,136 in 1935. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 2,264 
as compared with 2,049 and 2,198 in 1936 and 1935, respectively; immi- 
erants from the United States totalled 5,113 in 1937 as compared with 
5,121 and 5,960, respectively, for the two previous years; from other 
countries the number was 4,646 as compared with 3,933 and 3,978, 
respectively. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of 
“returned Canadians”. Such departmental figures were first tabulated 
in the fiscal year 1924-25 and concern Canadian citizens who left Canada 
to reside in the United States and subsequently returned to Canada 
declaring their intention of resuming permanent residence in the Dominion. 
These Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian born; 
(6) British born (outside of Canada); (c) Persons naturalized in Canada. 
The total for 1936-37 was 5,064 as compared with 5,814 in 1935-36. 

Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission 
calls for an immigration examination on the International Boundary and 
at ocean ports. The number of entries in this class increased from 
20,898,000 for 1933-34 to 28,935,000 for 1936-37—a total much more than 
twice the population of the whole Dominion. 
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Vital Statistics 


Canada has a national system of vital statistics, organized under the 
Bureau of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, 
dating from 1920. The figures of births, deaths and marriages for 1936 
with rates for 1926 and 1936 are given, by provinces, in the following table. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada, by Provinces, 1936’, with 
Rates per Thousand Population, 1926 and 1936? 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Proves 19362 1926 1936? 1926 kon 19362 is 1926 
- Rate | Rate ; Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
No. per M | per M No. per M | per M No. per M | per M 
Prince Edward 
Islan Gn noe elon O ier 21-5 20-1 1,024 11-1 10-3 595 6-5 5-3 
Nova Scotia......} 11,640 21-7 21-3 5,789 10-8 12-4 4,108 7:6 5-6 
New Brunswick...| 10,494 24-1 26-1 4.788 11-0 12-6 3,394 7:8 7-4 
Qucbecssen eee 75, 285 24-3 31-6 || 31,853 10-3 14-3 || 21,654 7-0 6-8 
Ontario. ..2 90... 502.402 16-9 21-4 || 87,565 10-2 11-3 || 27,734 Hx5) 7:5 
Manitoba ne enlel2scoo 18-1 22.9 6 219 8-7 8:3 5, 700 8-1 7-1 
Saskatchewan.....| 19,039 20-5 25-2 6, 287 6-8 7-4 6.153 6-6 6-7 
Albertans...) oe ele los G09 20-3 23-8 6, 146 8-0 8-5 6,016 7:8 7-4 
British Columbia.| 10,493 14-0 16-6 7,216 9-6 9-0 5,448 7:3 7:3 
Canada!...... 219,894 20-0 24-7 106,887 9-7 11-4 || 80,833 7-3 ‘1 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Births.—Vital statistics for the whole of Canada on a uniform basis 
have been made available only since 1926 when the province of Quebec 
came into the Registration Area. From 1926 to 1930 the number of births, 
though not the rate, showed an upward trend, rising from 232,750 in the 
former year to 243,495 in the latter. 

Since 1930, however, the movement has been reversed. The number 
of births has declined to 219,894 in 1936 and because of the growing popu- 
lation the rate shows a still more decided reduction, having fallen from 
23-9 per thousand population in 1930 to 20:0 per thousand in 1936. A 
disturbing situation, as it has affected the birth rate, has been the extension 
of rural depopulation. The decline in births during the depression has, 
however, been partly offset by a fall in the number of deaths. 


Deaths.—The number of deaths which occurred in 1936 and the rates 
for 1926 and 1936 are given in the above table. 


Main Causes of Death—The six chief causes of death accounted im 
1936 for well over one-half of the total deaths in Canada. Diseases of the 
heart considered as a group was the most important cause in this year. 
Cancer was second—incidentally, the death rate from this cause has 
advanced for almost every year from 1926 to 1936, but this trend is in a 
considerable measure accounted for by the ageing of the Canadian popu- 
lation. Third in importance as a cause of death was the group “ diseases 
of the arteries”, which has also shown an apparent upward trend since 
1926. Pneumonia was in fourth place, although up to and including 1932 
this cause took precedence over diseases of the arteries. Tuberculosis was 
next and diseases of early infancy, nephritis, and accidental deaths sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, respectively. 
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Infant Mortality—A good indication of the efficiency of the health 
services of a country is provided by its infant mortality. In Canada 
during recent years this rate has shown a substantial reduction, falling 
from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 to 66 in 1936. The Canadian 
rate, however, ranks fairly high as compared with those of other countries, 
and room for improvement is still great, especially as regards gastro- 
intestinal diseases and diseases of the respiratory tract. 


Infant Deaths (under One Year of Age) aad Death Rates per Thousand 
Live Births in Canada, 1926, 1934, 1935 and 1936 


Deaths under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province — - 
1926 1934 1935 19362 1926 1934 1935 19362 

Prince Edward Island..... 123 130 145 137 70 67 72 69 
INOVANSCOUE go... inc. b 882 807 838 770 80 71 72 66 
New Brunswick........... 1,095 878 866 803 106 86 83 77 
QUE EC DRM soho 11,666 | 7,388 | 6,939 | 6,220 142 97 92 83 
OntatO = eae ee OF ONIN es Sopa te. olan lo eal 78 57 56 55 
NIRV cinal on iar a nee eee Leal? 734 837 779 77 55 63 61 
Haskatchewanw. 022.) ..4... 1,681 1,093 1,194 | 1,024 81 55 61 54 
NUDOLUA Gar metre eran he: 15233 891 936 940 85 55 58 60 
British Columbia........... 588 426 460 461 58 43 46 44 

Canada!.......... 23,692 | 15,870 | 15,730 | 14,550 102 72 71 66 

1 ixclusive of Yukon and the Northwest ‘erritories. 2 Preliminary figures. 


_ Natural Increase.— Natural increase results from the difference between 
births and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table on p. 34) 
is, in general, declining in Canada. The death rate, however, 1s also 
declining (though at a slightly lesser rate) with the result that the rate 
of natural increase has been downward on the whole since 1930. The 
rate for 1926 was 13:3 per thousand population; for 1929 it was 12-2; 
for 1933, 11-3; and for 1936, 10-3. 


Marriages.—The recent depression exercised a marked influence on 
marriages and the marriage rate in Canada. The year 1936, however, 
showed a very marked recovery. In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 
77,288. They declined to 71,657 in 1930, 66,591 in 1931, and 62,531 in 
1932. The corresponding rates were 7-7 per thousand in 1929, 7-0 in 
1930, 6-4 in 1931, and 6-0 in 1932. The year 1933 showed a slight upturn 
in the number of marriages, 63,865 as against 62,531 in the preceding 
year, though the rate remained unchanged at 6:0 per thousand. In 
1934 the number of marriages increased by more than 9,000, reaching the 
figure of 73,092, with a rate. of 6-8. In 1935 the number was 76,893 and 
the rate 7:0. The year 1936 showed a further increase in number to 
80,853, while the rate advanced to 7:3. 


Divorees.—Divorces granted in Canada have increased from 19 in 
1901 to 51 in 1910, to 429 in 1920, to 785 in 1928, to 816 in 1929, to 875 
in 1930, but decreased to 692 in 1931, owing to fewer divorces granted 
in Ontario as a result of the change in system and delay in dealing 
with applications during the transfer from Dominion to provincial juris- 
diction. For the calendar year 1932 a new high total of 995 was recorded ; 
a decrease to 923 was shown in 1933. In 1934 the number was 1,106; 
in 1935, 1,376; and in 1936, 1,526. 
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CHAPTER. IV 
AGRICULTURE 


The soil and climate of Canada are such as to permit a great diversity 
of farming enterprise within the country. This will be evident from a 
brief consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the 
Dominion, 


nan 


A View of the Countryside, Cardigan River, P.E.I. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Maritime Provinces show considerable regional difference in crop 
production. In certain areas, especially adapted to their production, 
potatoes and apples are important cash crops. Hay and clover occupy 
the greatest proportion of the general field-crop area, while on large 
acreages of dykelands adjacent to tide water, hay raising is a specialty. 
Dairy products supply a large proportion of the farm income. 

The province of Quebec is adapted essentially to mixed farming, with 
large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grain crops 
comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, while among the strictly 
cash crops, potatoes occupy the greatest area. This province accounts 
for the bulk of the maple syrup and sugar made in Canada and is an 
important producer of honey. Vegetable crops provide a substantial 
revenue, while certain types of tobacco thrive in the province. 

While mixed farming predominates in the province of Ontario, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the development of specialized 
farming enterprises such as the growing of fruits, truck crops and tobacco. 
As in Quebec, the major part of the cultivated area is planted to forage 
crops and coarse grains but the acreages of cereals are much larger than 
in Quebec. In some counties the fall wheat crop contributes a fair 
proportion of the cash income. Sugar beets are an important crop in the 
southwestern part of the province. Dairy farming is carried on throughout 
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the whole province with considerable specialization in the areas surrounding 
the larger centres of population, in Oxford county and eastern Ontario. 
Fruit and vegetables are grown extensively in the Niagara and Essex 
peninsulas and in other districts bordering the Great Lakes and Georgian 
bay, while in the counties of Essex, Kent, Elgin and Norfolk, tobacco is 
an important crop. 

Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three Prairie Provinces and most of this area is seeded to grain 
crops with wheat predominant. Generally speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River Valley 
of Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width 
in central Saskatchewan. In the park belt lying mostly north of this 
region, mixed farming is practised, with large areas of coarse grains and 
natural hay used for live-stock feeding. In southwestern Saskatchewan 
and southern Alberta, cattle and sheep ranching is an important industry. 

In British Columbia agriculture exhibits possibly a greater degree of 
diversity than in any other province, ranging from the highly specialized 
fruit and vegetable farms to the ranches of the interior. Fruit and truck 
crops are most important in the Okanagan and Kootenay valleys.’ Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising are specialties on Vancouver island and in the 
lower Fraser valley. 


Dominion Assistance to Agriculture 


The assistance rendered to agriculture by the Dominion Government 
covers such a broad field that it cannot be adequately treated in any one 
year in the space available here. Such matters as the organization of the 
Department of Agriculture, including the duties of the various Branches 
as they function at the present time and the important fields of research 
which the Experimental Farms and Stations cover with regard to farm 
crops and forest protection, have been described in recent editions of this 
handbook; this year the work which has been undertaken by the Dominion 
Government with respect to prairie farm rehabilitation is dealt with. 


PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION 


Under the terms of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935 
the Dominion Government inaugurated a program of agricultural improve- 
ment for the drought and soil-drifting areas of the Prairie Provinces. 
The main objective of this program, which is now in its third year, is to 
enable farmers in the affected areas to repair the ravages of drought and 
soil drifting, and to provide all possible safeguards against their recurrence. 
The rehabilitation program is designed to assist farmers to solve their own 
problems, rather than to provide temporary relief. 

The need for the rehabilitation program arose from the severe con- 
ditions of drought and soil drifting which have been experienced almost 
continuously since 1929 in southwestern Manitoba, and the southern parts 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta. These conditions have resulted in very 
low yields and repeated crop failures. As the type of farming in this 
area is limited by climatic conditions to grain production, principally 
wheat for export, these drastic reductions in crop yields, coupled with 
the extremely low grain prices which prevailed from 1930 to 1935, have 
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entailed enormous economic losses and considerable hardship to the 
agricultural population. In view of the gravity and national importance 
of the drought problem, the Dominion Government has introduced, 
through the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, various measures of assist- 
ance to farmers in the affected area, including the remedial adjustment 
of agricultural practices. 

The rehabilitation program is under the direction of the Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture, operating largely through the facilities of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms. Various phases of the work are conducted 
in co-operation with the Governments of the Prairie Provinces, 

Under the terms of the Act provision is made for the following 
rehabilitation measures: (1) introduction of improved farm practices; 
(2) tree planting; (3) surface water development; (4) land utilization 
and land settlement. Brief descriptions of the work in progress under the 
foregoing headings follow. 


Typical Soil-Drifting Scene in the Drought Areas of the Prairie Provinces.— 
The highway bordered by the telegr aph poles is completely blocked by 
the drifts. 


Courtesy, Department of Agriculture. 
\ 


1.—The Introduction of Improved Farm Practices in the 
Drought Area 


Rehabilitation measures affecting farm practices in the drought area 
include the control and prevention of soil drifting, the reclamation of 
severely drifted land for crop production, the regrassing of sub-marginal 
cultivated land, the raising of live stock, and the production of vegetables 
for home consumption. This program is being effected through the 
demonstrational and investigational work of the Dominion Experimental 
Farms and Stations in the drought area, and on district experiment sub- 
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stations, reclamation stations and regrassing projects, which have been 
established under the Act. Active co-operation with farmers is being 
secured through agricultural improvement associations. 

Dominion Experimental Farms within the drought area have been 
in operation at Brandon, Man., and Indian Head, Sask., for over 50 years, 
and at Scott, Sask., Swift Current, Sask., and Lethbridge, Alta., for shorter 
periods. In addition, work on ranching problems has been in progress 
on the Dominion Range Experiment Station, Manyberries, Alta., since 
1926. As the experimental work of these farms and stations has been 
closely related to the development of agriculture in the present drought 
area, they are in a favourable position to further rehabilitation. 

District experiment sub-stations are essentially outposts of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms, established for the demonstration and 
further trial of methods of crop production suitable for the drought and 
soil-drifting areas. Comprising generally one section of land, these sub- 
stations are private farms operated under the supervision of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms. Since the inauguration of the program, 47 sub- 
stations have been established at strategic points. In addition to field 
work with rotations and soil-drifting control practices, these sub-stations 
serve as demonstration points for farm gardens, and various other farm- 
stead improvement projects. 

Reclamation stations, for investigational work on the reclamation of 
severely drifted land, have been established at Melita, Man.; Mortlach, 
Cadillac, and Woodrow, Sask.; and Hutton and Youngstown, Alta. 

Regrassing projects, the object of which is to demonstrate methods 
of re-establishing grass cover on land which has been proven unsuitable 
for grain production, are located at 41 different points. These projects 
vary in area from about 900 acres to as low as 10 acres each. 

In order to bring farmers into contact with the work conducted under 
the rehabilitation program, and to secure as much co-operation as possible 
in solving the problems raised by drought and soil drifting, a number of 
agricultural improvement associations have been formed among farmers 
in different districts. Members of these associations receive certain 
advisory and material services from the Dominion Experimental Farms, 
while financial assistance is provided for association activities. By the 
end of August, 1937, about 80 associations had been formed, with 10,171 
members. In addition, about 10 associations were in process of formation. 

At this point it may be well to consider the nature of the major 
problem affecting farm practices in the drought area, as well as the 
measures being advocated for its solution. 


Soil-Drifting Control.—Normal precipitation in the drought areas of 
the Prairie Provinces is inadequate for continuous crop production. This 
fact makes it necessary to conserve part of one year’s precipitation by 
summerfallowing, in order to augment the supply for crop production in 
the following year. An essential feature of summerfallow practice is the 
destruction of moisture-consuming weeds by cultivation. This results in 
the fallow land being exposed in a bare and pulverized condition to the 
erosive effects of high winds. As from one-third to one-half of the 
cultivated land may be in summerfallow each year, the causal relationship 
between summerfallow and sail drifting, especially under drought con- 
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ditions, is obvious. The attack on soil drifting under the rehabilitation 
program involves the introduction of improved methods of summer- 
fallowing: 


Aerial View of Nobleford District, Alta——This picture illustrates the method 
of strip farming which has been universally adopted in this section of 
the province. Courtesy, Department of Agriculture. 


One of the most effective methods of soil-drifting control is strip 
farming, which consists of dividing large fields into alternate narrow strips 
of crop and summerfallow. These strips, which may vary in width from 
4 to 20 rods, are run at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
strong winds. Drifting, which may start on the fallow strips, is prevented 
from spreading by the crop or stubble on the adjacent strips. In this 
manner the cumulative effect of drifting on large fields is avoided. Strip 
farming has been practised successfully for many years in parts of southern 
Alberta, and its use throughout the drought area is being widely adopted. 

In the cultivation of fallow land it is desirable to leave as much 
stubble and other “trash” on the surface as possible, and to produce a 
rough cloddy tilth, in order to reduce susceptibility to drifting. Good 
trash cover may be secured by shallow cultivation; in this respect, the 
“ploughless fallow” in which the fallow (and subsequent seed bed) is 
cultivated without ploughing, is coming into wide use. Rough tilth is 
secured by the same method, and by avoiding the use of implements 
which produce extreme pulverization. 

In some cases cover crops of fall sown spring grain are used to prevent 
fall and spring drifting. Various emergency methods are also used, such 
as spreading straw on small areas of incipient drifting and cultivating or 
ridging land at intervals across a field. 

The foregoing methods of soil-drifting control are under demonstration 
and trial, with due regard to local conditions, on the various district 
experiment sub-stations and reclamation stations. 

Where the control of soil drifting cannot be effected by any of the 
foregoing methods, as on some areas of sandy land, regrassing may become 
necessary. Owing to the difficulty of securing a stand of grass on land 
which is subject to periodical drifting, it is frequently necessary to provide 
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some vegetative protection for the soil. Cover crops of grain, such as 
fall rye, are used for this purpose. Grass seed of the desired species, 
usually crested wheat or brome grass, is seeded when sufficient protection 
has developed to check drifting. Sometimes several attempts at regrassing 
are necessary in order to secure the desired result. Work of this nature 
is in progress on the reclamation stations and regrassing projects. 
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A Well-Grown Windbreak on Sandy Soil in Saskatchewan. 
Courtesy, Department of Agriculture. 


2.—Tree Planting 

Tree planting, with the object of improving living conditions on 
prairie farms, and of providing protection for gardens and crops against 
the erosive and drying effects of high winds, is being undertaken as part of 
the rehabilitation program. 

Afforestation of the naturally treeless prairies is beset with serious 
difficulties, arising largely from adverse climatic conditions, but also from 
the large territory to be covered. For this reason tree-planting work in 
the Prairie Provinces prior to 1935 was largely confined to the establishment 
of farmstead shelterbelts. Under the rehabilitation program, this work is 
being extended by providing free trees plus financial assistance for planting 
in the drought areas, and in addition, the problem of giving adequate 
shelter to field areas is being experimentally investigated through field- 
crop shelterbelt associations. These associations consist of groups of 
farmers who are assisted in undertaking the establishment of field-crop 
shelterbelts on compact blocks of farms throughout an area of about 30 
or 40 square miles. The object of this work is to determine the value of 
such plantations for the prevention of soil drifting and the conservation 
of soil moisture. Four such associations have been formed at the following 
points: Lyleton, Man., Conquest, Sask., Aneroid, Sask., and Ribstone, 
Alta. A similar tree-planting project is being conducted in co-operation 
with the rural municipality of Kindersley, Sask. The results of this work, 
which will not be known for a number of years, should provide new and 
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valuable information on afforestation in the prairies. Other rehabilitation 
tree-planting projects include the supply of free trees to members of 
agricultural improvement associations, and the establishment of demon- 
strational shelterbelts on district experiment sub-stations. 

Since 1935, approximately three million tree seedlings have been 
furnished by Dominion Forest Nursery Stations at Indian Head and 
Sutherland, Sask., for rehabilitation purposes. 


A Finished Dugout.—As explained in the text, these dugouts are 
constructed to conserve surface moisture. 


Courtesy, Department of Agriculture. 


3.—Surface Water Development 


The development of surface water resources for agricultural use is a 
major rehabilitation activity which has already resulted in substantial 
benefits to farmers and ranchers in the drought area. The object of this 
work is to provide for the storage, by means of dugouts and dams, of 
spring run-off water for domestic, stockwatering, and irrigation purposes. 
This work is supervised by a Water Development Committee with head- 
quarters at Regina, Sask. The personnel of this Committee includes 
officials of the Dominion Experimental Farms, and representatives of each 
of the Prairie Provinces. . 

Under the rehabilitation program, two types of projects are being 
constructed—small projects on private farms, and larger projects for 
community use. Small projects consist of dugouts, dams, and irrigation 
works on private farms for which the farmers receive free engineering 
services, and financial assistance in proportion to the magnitude of the 
project. The basis of financial assistance is 44 cents per cubic yard of 
earth moved, plus additional amounts for rock work and the purchase of 
materials. Maximum assistance for the different types of projects are: 
$75 per dugout; $150 per stockwatering dam; and $350 per irrigation 
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project. Where two or more farmers co-operate in a “neighbour” project, 
the maximum assistance is increased to $500. Assistance for large com- 
munity projects is determined for each project on its merits, sometimes 
amounting to the full cost of construction. 

Applications for assistance with water development are received by 
the Water Development Committee. Small projects, when examined and 
approved, are referred to the appropriate provincial authorities for final 
authorization. Engineering and financial assistance for these projects are 
provided from rehabilitation funds. Large projects are passed through 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture to the Minister for final approval. 

Progress with Small Water Development Projects——From_ the 
imauguration of the program in 1935 to the end of June, 1937, some 7,625 
applications for assistance with small projects were received. During the 
same period a total of 2,042 small projects were reported as completed, 
including 1,168 dugouts, 718 stockwatering dams, and 156 small irrigation 
projects. As most of the work on small projects is done in the autumn 
after harvesting operations have been completed, the above totals will be 
considerably increased by the end of the current year. 

Progress with Large Water Development Projects.—Large projects 
include the construction of storage dams or irrigation works for legally 
incorporated bodies, such as rural municipalities or irrigation districts. In 
some cases assistance has been provided for repair and extension work on 
existing projects, where such work was necessary for the protection of 
settlers. The basic principle governing the selection of large projects is 
to secure a maximum of benefit with a minimum of cost. 

Since the beginning of the program, work on a large number of 
projects has been completed. This includes the construction of works for 
the irrigation of 4,400 acres at Val Marie, Sask.; 1,470 acres at Eastend, 
Sask.; 900 acres at Middle Creek, Sask.; 2,000 acres at Adams lake, Sask. ; 
3,600 acres in the Mountain View Irrigation District in Alberta; and 3,900 
acres at Wildhorse, Alta. Extensive repairs and improvements have been 
made to the works of the Eastern Irrigation District at Brooks, Alta., and 
of the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, Vauxhall, Alta. For the 
community storage of water for stockwatering, one dam has been con- 
structed at Souris, Man.; one at Crystal City, Man.; four in the rural 
municipality of Edward, Man.; two on Long Creek, near Estevan, Sask. ; 
one at Coderre, Sask.; and a number on land under the control of the 
Special Municipal Areas Board of Alberta. Near Lajord, Sask., spring 
flooding on about 13,000 acres of land has been prev ented by straightening 
and clearing the channel of Waskana creek. 

Large projects in course of construction or under consideration include 
the creation of a storage reservoir in Cypress Lake bed, Sask.; of storage 
dams on the Souris river at Midale, Sask., and near Melita, Man.; and 
various irrigation and stockwatering projects throughout the drought area. 


4.—Land Utilization and Land Settlement 
During the period of agricultural settlement in the Prairie Provinces 
considerable areas of marginal and sub-marginal land, originally covered 
with grass, were brought under cultivation for crop production. Much of 
this land was subsequently abandoned, but a considerable acreage is still 
under cultivation with little prospect of producing profitable crops. Te 
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rectify this condition adjustments in land utilization are being attempted 
on the basis of information secured through various types of surveys. 

Soil Surveys.—With the object of determining the nature, location 
and extent of various types of soil in the Prairie Provinces, soil surveys 
have been conducted by the provincial universities for a number of years, 
in many cases with financial assistance from the Dominion Experimental 
Farms. Since 1935 the entire cost of this work has been defrayed from 
rehabilitation funds, with a view to accelerating surveys in the drought 
area. This work has been well advanced in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and over more than half of the required area in Alberta. 


Economic Surveys.—Conducted by the Economics Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Univer- 
sities of Saskatchewan and Alberta, surveys of general economic conditions 
in various agricultural areas in the drought belt have been in progress 
since 1935. One major object of this work is to determine the relationship 
between soil type and farm practices on the one hand and farm revenues 
on the other. A useful result is the preparation of land classification maps 
which indicate, on the basis of natural conditions and actual farming 
experience, the productivity of various soil types. 

Land Ownership Investigations.—In order to secure information on 
land utilization and economic conditions in certain areas of marginal soil, 
land ownership or farm debt surveys were started in Saskatchewan during 
1937. The immediate use of the data secured is to effect necessary changes 
in land use. Ultimately, the results of these investigations, in conjunction 
with the soil and economic surveys, will serve as the basis for comprehen- 
sive land utilization policies. 

Community Pastures.—On the basis of information secured in the 
foregoing surveys, community pastures are being developed on suitable areas 
of sub-marginal land. These pastures, located on publicly-owned land, 
are being fenced and supplied with stockwatering facilities, and steps are 
being taken to restore or improve their grass cover. Grazing privileges 
under Government supervision, will be accorded to local farmers or 
ranchers. By the end of September, 1937, some 208,240 acres on 11 areas 
in Saskatchewan, and 595,840 acres on 8 areas in Alberta, had been 
designated as community pastures. 

Land Settlement.—In connection with land utilization work, some 
movement of settlers from poor to better class land has been necessary. 
In general, however, this phase of the program has not yet been greatly 
advanced. Further development along this line will depend on the out- 
come of other rehabilitation measures. 


The success of the program described above in bettering western 
agricultural conditions will not be fully determined for several years, but 
already some gratifying results have been secured. In addition to demon- 
strating the solutions for many drought problems, and in securing con- 
siderable co-operative action thereon by farmers, the rehabilitation program 
has helped to maintain a spirit of optimism regarding the future of the 
dried-out areas. Periodical droughts may be inevitable, but their adverse 
effects can be minimized by the application of measures based on current 
experiences and investigations. 
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Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Section 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, and everywhere the provinces endeavour 
to assist their farmers by educational and extension work, and in most 
cases by the organization of co-operative marketing. Agricultural colleges 
maintained by the provinces are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Canadian Grain Trade 


The natural advantage which the Prairie Provinces enjoy in the 
production of high quality grains is to some extent offset by the long 
distances which have to be covered to bring these products to seaboard 
outlets. Toward overcoming this handicap, an elaborate yet economical 
system of handling, storing, and transporting grain has been developed 
within the past half century. Included in this system are extensive 
inspection and grading facilities which ensure a high degree of uniformity 
in the quality of the various grades, and thus perpetuate the reputation 
Canadian grains have achieved in world markets. 

Unlike the handling systems of most countries, Canadian grain 1s 
handled in bulk, rather than in bags, and is sold abroad by export grades, 
rather than by sample. The bulk handling of grain has been facilitated by 
the system of country and terminal elevators which has grown with the 
increase in wheat production. In 1900-01, there were already in operation 
518 country elevators with a total capacity of 12,759,352 bushels. By 
1936-37 these had increased to 5,709 with a capacity of 189,362,500 
bushels, although some of these elevators have not been operating during 
the recent years of light production. 

From these country elevators the grain is moved by rail through 
any one of a number of inspection centres, such as Winnipeg, Calgary 
or Edmonton, to the terminal elevators located at Fort William-Port 
Arthur or on the Pacific coast. The number of licensed elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes has grown from 5 in 1900-01 with a capacity of 
5,570,000 bushels to 29 with a capacity of 91,167,210 bushels in 1936-37. 
Pacific coast terminal elevators are located at Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster and Princé Rupert and have a capacity of 20,495,000 bushels. 
A new route to overseas ports has been developed through Churchill 
with the erection of a terminal elevator in 1931 having a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. The movement of grain through the Head of the 
Lakes has always been the heaviest. Total receipts of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and flaxseed at FortWilliam-Port Arthur in 1936-37 were 155,591,277 
bushels, compared with receipts at Pacific elevators of 30,315,375 bushels, 
and receipts at Churchill of 2,425,207 bushels. 

From the Head of the Lakes, grain is shipped by water to eastern 
elevators located on the Lower Lakes and along the St. Lawrence river. 
Lower Lake elevators supply grain for eastern consumption and for trans- 
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shipment to the St. Lawrence. Grain also moves from the Head of the Lakes 
to United States lake ports for United States consumption, milling-in-bond, 
or shipment by canal or rail to Atlantic seaboard ports. In winter months, 
small amounts of grain are moved by rail from Georgian Bay and Lower 
Lake elevators to the ports of Saint John, West Saint John, N.B., and 
Halifax, N.S., which are open to navigation the year round. Within the 
past two years a few small ocean-going vessels have gone directly to the 
Head of the Lakes, and have cleared with grain cargoes for overseas ports. 

Clearances of Canadian wheat in 1936-37 from Canadian and United 
States ports amounted to 145,886,736 bushels. United States imports for 
consumption and milling-in-bond during 1936-37 amounted to 43,521,170 
bushels. The total export movement of Canadian wheat in 1936-37 
amounted to 195,223,653 bushels, including wheat flour expressed as wheat. 
Exports of oats and oat products in 1936-37 amounted to 9,499,895 bushels. 
Barley exports totalled 17,555,833 bushels, while rye exports amounted to 
3,633,032 bushels. Flaxseed exports amounted to 178,468 bushels, while on 
the other hand, flaxseed imports into Canada totalled 991,007 bushels. 


Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


The current value of farm capital in Canada in 1936 was estimated 
at $4,628,375,000 compared with $4,712,391,000 in 1985 and $4,464,147,000 in 
1934. The decline in the total value of farm capital in 1936 was due chiefly 
to a decline in land values. In 1936, Ontario had 29 p.c. of the total value 
of farm capital, Saskatchewan 22 p.c., and Quebec 18 p.c. 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1936, with 
Totals for 1935 and 1934 


Land Implements Li ; 
Province and and S oll Total 
Buildings | Machinery me 

$'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Prince Wdward islands ee.) aoe 39, 162 6,326 7,968 53, 456 
IN OVA SCOUTA aera Tat Seen area cs), Le ae 99,623 8,229 13,411 P21 268 
Niew. Brunswick ert. otra eee oa eee 83 , 008 10,331 15,3 108, 720 
Quebec: Merc eae sit c.) SaeenmnS: ) bacet ee teeae . 649,820 76, 167 101,204 827,191 
ONVATIO Ms Rah a oh ice ee ec okt eee 1,026,126 120,563 195,042 1341. 731 
ME cuntih@ Ip ane Ura eee et Le Pe (5 eee 224, 8481 40,1371 45,885 310,870 
DPaAskatehewanmy eee ee eet ea 797,7951 131,9942 97,619 1,027,408 
AID ertial eee acta terrae ae Ee Ot dp ae 517,003! 89,7511 82,434 689,188 
British. Columbia. wera ee eels. ocean etee 117,089 10,699 20,760 148,548 
MOtals ey act ere: Anas 1936) 3,554,474 494,197 579,704 4,628,375 
1935) 3,662,234 511,163 538,994 4,712,391 
1934) 3,467,808 538,685 457,654 4,464,147 


1Based on preliminary returns from the 1936 quinquennial census. 


The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all 
crops, live stock and animal products produced on farms in Canada. 
In 1986 the gross value of agricultural production was estimated at 
$1,061,624,000, an increase of $294,830,000 over the depression low established 
in 1932. Gains in the gross value of agricultural production in 1936 were 
registered in all provinces. 

Drought in Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta in 1937 resulted in the 
smallest out-turn of wheat since 1914. This lowered the total volume of 
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crop production in 1937, although larger crops of coarse grains were 
obtained. Cash income from the grain crops of 1937 will not likely be as 
high as in 1936. Lower prices for feed grains will offset the larger 1937 
production. Cash income from the sale of meat animals and poultry will 
be greater in 1937, due to a greater volume and higher prices. Fruit crops 
in 1937 were substantially larger than in the previous year and, because of 
superior quality, prices held up well in the face of the heavier supplhes. 

~ Ontario and Manitoba both experienced a very favourable year in 
1937. Crops in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec did not yield as well 
as in 1936. Alberta was in a slightly better position in 1937. With the 
exception of Saskatchewan, Canadian agriculture made considerable progress 
to a normal condition during 1937. 


Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1931-36! 


Item 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936} 

$000 $000 $000 $'000 #000 $°009 
ieldecrons Map Ren et ene ee 435,966 452,527 453,598 549,080 SOUS 599,421 
Marenayvant niall eee ee ye 96,778 65,185 89,083 99,438 120,078 130,886 
WOO Laer arent tle aay ohn 1,644 1,093 2,005 1,899 Dee 2,783 
Wairyapromuccsi a. seeker ieee | 191,390 159,074 170, 829 183,791 192,410 208 , 235 
Fruits and vegetables........... 39, 692 So mloW 33,208 43,531 48,678 42,821 
OULU YEA ner Csi, iene ee 56,298 42,078 38,060 AD OL) 50,434 53, 236 
UOT ARAL ION PCPS wines. S,OON 8,284 4,062 4,534 5,516 6,399 
Maiplemproductseee en secn-.c ca en. 3,456 2,706 2,059 3,040 Bao 3,714 
PROD ACCOM Rett ae oe Re ee ae a les 6,088 6,531 LORY 10, 763 9,185 
Mulan OE ee heat Ores. MO eT eee ies 179 170 159 250 321 298 
Clover and grass seed........... 1,497 962 Wao2 2,010 1,686 2,257 
VON Weare Nae ae ene a talc 5 2,246 1,470 2,010 2,245 2,027 2,386 
Totals. .......-.....| 839,881 766,794 862,946 942,565 949,540 | 1,061,624 


1Figures for 1936 are preliminary. 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—During the past half century there has been a tremendous 
increase in the area sown to field crops. The opening up of the Prairie 
Provinces and the stimulus to production induced by the Great War were 
the principal factors responsible for the increase of nearly 300 p.c. in field 
crop area between 1890 and 1937. 


Wheat. 


Production, imports and exports, 1928-37, are shown below. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1928-37 


Norre.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 
45 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production | Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour Flour Flour Flour 
000 bu. bu. bu. 000 bu. bu. bu. 
1023) eer 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564, 186). 1933..... 281,892 413,165 | 194,779,875 
O20 ee 304,520 1,374,726 | 186,267,210] 1934..... 275, 849 896,674 | 165,751,305 
1930 Renee 420,672 244,220 | 258,637,886] 1935..... 277,329 291,510 | 254,424,775 
OS ee! BZ o20 216,328 | 207,029,555]) 1936..... 229,218} 403,396 | 195,223,653 
TOSO Neer 443 061 173,014 | 264,304,327] 1937..... 182, 5052 - - 


1 Subject to revision. 


2Provisional estimate. 
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Prior to 1905 the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million 
bushels. For six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million 
bushels was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was 
wheat production less than 200 million bushels, viz., 1914, 718 and 719. At 
that time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a 
record for a number of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels 
was produced. New high records were attained in 1923 (474 million 
bushels), in 1927 (480 million bushels), and in 1928 (567 million bushels). 
Except for the years 1980 and 1932 when production exceeded 400 million 
bushels, the years from 1929 to 1937 were marked by unfavourable climatic 
conditions and yields were correspondingly low. Rust in 1935 caused 
serious damage, whereas in 1937 the worst drought ever experienced on 
the prairies reduced the crop to 182-5 million bushels, the smallest yield 
since 1914. 


A Disc Seeder with Land Packer Attachment, Powered by a Tractor.—This 
machine ploughs, cultivates, harrows, seeds, and packs in one operation. 


Courtesy, Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain, and corn. The first two have assumed real 
importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat produc- 
tion has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total of 
close upon 564 million bushels in 1923. The area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,048,500 acres in 1937, when the produc- 
tion was estimated at 274,468,000 bushels. Barley, with a production of 
11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 bushels in 
1928, while the yield for 1937 is now estimated at 85,969,000 bushels. Rye 
production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, increased to 32.373.400 
bushels in 1922 and receded to 5,749,000 bushels in 1937. 
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The Field Crops of Canada, 1937 


(According to estimates of Nov. 12, Nov. 18 and Dec. 9, 1937) 
ee 


Field Crop | Area co ete Field Crop | Area ohn Sites 
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acres bu $ acres ewt $ 

Wiheataace.e 25,570, 200/182,505,000} 179, 810, 000|[Potatoes...... 531, 200/42, 633,000} 28,143,000 
Oats tke. 13,048, 500/274,468,000) 117,534, 000]|Turnips, man- 
eleva eee 4,331,400/85,969,000] 43,800,000]| golds, etc... 185, 700/36,334,000) 11,978,000 
Taito eee ame 893,700} 5,749,000} 4,252,000 
Pease te e.. 84,000} 1,178, 600 1,980,000 
Beans........ 67,600} 1,178,500 1,593, 000/Hay and clo- tons 
Buckwheat...| 395,500] 7,522,000} 5,180,000! ver......... 8,650, 200}12,985,000] 96,449,000 
Mixed grains.| 1,128, 200/36,389,000} 18,371, 000I|Alfalfa........ 848,900] 2,096,000} 16,843,000 
Flaxseed...... 241,300] 687,300 1,040, 000/Fodder corn.. 447,300} 4,021,500] 12,506,000 
Corn for husk- Grain hay....} 1,147,800] 1,768,000 11;021,000 

11) Oe eer Vee 165,600} 6,492,000 3,303,000)/Sugar beets... 46,500 419,000 2,579,000 


Wheat in Stook at Newmarket, Ontario. 


Courtesy, Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto. 


Prices of field crops were at an unusually high level during the War 
and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to a low level in 1923. 
Recovery followed in the years up to 1930, when sharp declines com- 
menced, bringing the prices of many crops to the lowest recorded levels. 
The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,514,000, 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the War came to 
be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,000. 
This value receded to $899,266,200 in 1923 but the recovery of prices com- 
bined with excellent harvests brought the value up to $1,173,133,600 in 
1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it declined to $948,981,000 in 
1929, $662,040,000 in 1930 and $432,199,400 in 1931. With the exception of 
1935, there has been a gradual gain in value until the 1937 season when 
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the value of field crops, estimated at Dec. 9, stood at the highest 
level since 1930. Comparative figures for the intervening years are: 1932, 
$452,526,900; 1933, $453,958,000; 1934, $549,079,600; 1935, $508,910,900; and 
1936, $594,139,000. Higher prices per unit are chiefly responsible for the 
increased value of the 1937 production. Due to the reduced yields of 
many crops, the 1937 production is valued at $65,000,000 less than that of 
1936 from the same crops. 


The Flour-Milling Industry.—This most important manufacture 
connected with the field crops dates back to the first settlement made by 
the French in 1605. The milling of flour on a large commercial scale began 
with the competition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. 
About 50 years ago, the roller process secured a virtual monopoly of the 
industry and local country mills gave way to large mills served by elevators 
at central points. The high quality of Canadian wheat soon became 
recognized throughout the world and Canada’s huge export trade in wheat 
and its products developed rapidly. Statistics of the milling industry will 
be found on p. 96. 


Live Stock 


The lve-stock industry occupies an important place in Canadian agri- 
culture and is carried on in all provinces of the Dominion. Cattle raising 
is the leading branch of the industry and embraces both the breeding of 
dairy cattle and the raising and finishing of meat animals. In the latter 
case, ranching is followed mostly in the Prairie Provinces while the finish- 
ing of cattle for market is more common to Ontario and Quebec where 
abundant supplies of all feeds are available. Cattle numbers rose succes- 
sively from 7,973,000 in 1931 to 8,951,900 in 1934 but declined to 8,840,500 in 


A French-Canadian Dairy Herd on Pasture, Cap Rouge, P.Q.—Note the 
Quebec Bridge, spanning the St. Lawrence in the distance. 
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1937. Ontario is the leading province in hog raising but the availability of 
abundant supplies of barley in the park belt of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
is responsible for the rapid development of hog raising in those areas. 
Swine numbers have fluctuated sharply in sympathy with market prices. 
From a total of 4,699,800 in 1931, they dropped to 3,549,200 in 1935, 
advanced again to 4,138,600 in 1936, and in 1937 declined to 3,963,300. 
Sheep numbers have remained fairly constant during the past few years 
and in 1937 were estimated at 3,340,000. Farm poultry numbers have 
declined from a high point of 65,152,600 in 1931 to 57,510,100 in 1937. The 
raising of horses still occupies a prominent place in the live-stock industry. 
The numbers of horses on farms declined rapidly after the War, but in 
recent years the decrease has been small. In 1937, horses on farms num- 
bered 2,883,000, a slight decrease from the previous year. 


Pig Raising on a Farm near Edmonton, Alta. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture. Bureau. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This is the most important manu- 
facturing development connected with the live-stock industry. For statis- 
tics of slaughtering and meat packing, the reader is referred to p. 95. 

Exports.—In the first nine months of 1937, exports of live cattle 
increased slightly over the same period of 1936. The movement to the 
United Kingdom declined sharply from 29,313 head valued at $2,263,237 
to 8,119 head worth $708,312. At the same time the United States increased 
her imports of Canadian cattle from 215,976 head valued at $8,494,059 in 
1936 to 264,952 head having a value of $12,752,254 in 1987. The comparative 
totals for the two nine-month periods were 249,271 head worth $10,905,854 
in 1936 as against 277,034 head worth $13,647,297 in 1987. 
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Exports of bacon and hams for the first nine months of 1937 showed 
almost a 50 p.c. increase over the same period in 1936, the comparative 
figures for the two periods being 1,509,296 cwt. as against 1,099,602 cwt. 
The respective values of the shipments were $25,492,542 and $18,195,117. 
The United Kingdom takes by far the greater portion of these exports, 
the figures for the two periods being 1,480,737 cwt. worth $24,748,045 in 
1937 and 1,075,831 cwt. worth $17,605,886 in 1936. Exports of beef showed 
an increase in volume of nearly 100 p.c. over the previous year. The total 
quantity shipped during the first nine months of 1937 was 107,190 cwt. 
compared with 56,562 cwt. in the same period of 1936. The respective 
values of these shipments were $842,879 and $503,959. 
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Lambs Fattened on Alfalfa Pasture at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. 


Courtesy, Animal Husbandry Division, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


Total exports of animals and animal products have shown a progressive 
increase over the past few years. In 1937 the value of these exports was 
$110,181,981 for the first nine months while in the same period of 1936 the 
value of exports was $89,169,131. Of the 1937 exports, $59,120,314 worth 
went to the United Kingdom and $39,883,601 worth to the United States. 


Special Crops 


A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of crops which are 
grown in localities especially suited for their production. Some of the 
more important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar, 
and vegetable crops. 

Tobacco production is expanding steadily in Ontario and Quebec 
where most of the crop is grown. In 1986, production totalled 46,084,000 Ib. 
from 54,965 acres while the preliminary estimate for 1937 is 71,352,000 lb. 
from 65,350 acres. 


sitet Di sient Minus Miter oak. 
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Quebec leads in the output of maple products. With production in 
1937 at the lowest point for several years, the value of sugar and syrup 
produced in all Canada was $2,254,000, as compared with $3,714,000 in 
1936. 

Sugar-beet production is centred in south-western Ontario and near 
Raymond, Alta., although there are other areas sown to this crop in 
Quebec and Manitoba. In 1936, the latest year for which factory statistics 
are available, the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 156,066,242 
Ib. This was the greatest production on record and was valued at $6,103,264. 
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A Field of Celery at Armstrong, B.C. 


Courtesy, Provincial Department of Agriculture, Victoria, B.C. 


The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important occupation 
in many parts of Canada, particularly in suburban areas. Truck farms 
located in especially favoured regions provide raw materials for the 
vegetable-canning industry and cater to the demands of the fresh vegetable 
market. Other special crops of lesser importance are clover and grass seed, 
hops, flax and hemp for fibre. 

Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has also 
been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of selective breeding 
are noticeable in the improved quality of eggs and dressed poultry. The 
grading of marketed products is also receiving more attention. 

The production of honey is common to all provinces, with Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Quebec the leaders. In 1936 the estimated Canadian pro- 
duction was 28,241,000 lb. as compared with 24 = 000 lb. in 1935. The 
1936 crop was valued at $2,385,600. 
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Dairying 


Filling and Capping 
Room ina 
Condensed Milk 
Plant in 
Ontario. 


A Modern Canadian 
Creamery in the 
Eastern Townships, 
Quebec. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Dairying has long been regarded as an important Canadian industry 
and within recent years its rapid expansion has given it a position of 
leadership among revenue-producing farm enterprises. In early pioneer 
days both butter and cheese were made on the farms by the settlers and 
what they did not require for their own use was bartered for clothing and 
groceries in the nearby towns and villages. As the country developed, the 
production of these products became specialized undertakings and gave 
rise to the establishment of creameries and cheese factories. At the present 
time 1,316 creameries, 1,000 cheese factories, and 216 factories manufacturing 
both butter and cheese are being operated in Canada. The output of these 
factories in 1936 reached a total of 248,740,500 Ib. of butter and 117,079,400 
lb. of cheese, valued at $57,331,500 and $14,234,100, respectively. Due to 
higher prices, the production of cheese in the first ten months of 1937 
increased 10-4 p.c. over the same period of 1936 while the butter output 
declined 1-5 p.c. In 1900 the production of cheese amounted to approxi- 
mately 221,000,000 lb. as compared with 36,000,000 lb. of creamery butter. 
Although cheese production exceeded the creamery butter output for 
another two decades, a gradual but continuous change from cheese making 
to butter making was taking place and by 1922 the creamery butter output 
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overtook cheese production for the first time. It held the lead until 1925 
when the cheese industry again recovered first place. But recovery was 
temporary, for in 1926 the tide turned and, whereas from 1925 to 1934 
the production of factory cheese fell from 177,000,000 Ib. in the former 
year to 99,000,000 Ib. in the latter, that of butter increased from 169,000,000 
Ib. to 235,000,000 lb. The cheese industry regained some lost ground in 
1928 and again in 1932, but otherwise the decline was continuous for 
fourteen years, leaving its competitor in an unchallenged field. The produc- 
‘tion of dairy butter has declined, yet the 1936 production represents 30 p.c. 
of the total butter output. Farm-made cheese, on the other hand, repre- 
sents only 1 p.c. of the total cheese production. 

Concentrated milk (included under “Miscellaneous Factory Products” 
in tables on p. 56) is produced by another branch of dairy manufacturing 
that has developed in recent years. During the course of the past five years 
whole milk products increased 28-5 p.c. while milk by-products advanced 
45-8 p.c. Another important product in the miscellaneous group is ice- 
cream. During the past five years the total output for the Dominion has 
increased over one million gallons. 

With the growth of urban centres, more and more milk is being used 
in the fluid form, a fact which has a significant connection with the decline 
in the cheese industry. Although dairying suffered from low market prices 
between 1930 and 1932, the value reductions were not as great as those of 
other farm products. In 1930 dairy products represented 19 p.c. of the 
total farm revenue, while wheat represented 14 p.c. Even with higher 
wheat prices during -the past few years, the value of dairy products in 1936 
was still nearly $3,500,000 above that of its nearest rival. 

The consumption of cheese in Canada is less than 34 lb. per capita, 
while butter consumption is nearly 314 lb. This helps to explain why the 
bulk of our Canadian Cheddar cheese is marketed overseas while butter 
is chiefly consumed in this country. When large quantities of cheese were 
being manufactured exports were correspondingly high, but as production 
declined exports also fell to low levels. In 1936 nearly 82,000,000 lb. were 
exported, the highest since 1932, and in the first ten months of 1937 they 
reached a total of 71,415,800 lb. The 1936 exports of Canadian Cheddar 
cheese represented 22:5 p.c. of the total cheese entering the British market 
from all countries, whereas in the two preceding years it was only 17 p.c. 

For a few years butter exports were relatively high reaching the peak 
in 1925 with over 24,000,000 lb., but with the development of the home 
market export shipments of butter declined, and at times they have been 
reduced to quite insignificant quantities. Aided by a government equal- 
ization fund which guaranteed shippers against financial loss, the exports in 
1935 amounted to 7,700,000 lb., most of which went forward in October 
of that year. In 1936 exports were only 5,000,000 lb., shipped principally 
during the period from July to November. During the first ten months of 
1937, 2,096,300 lb. were shipped from Canadian ports, the principal move- 
ment beginning at the end of September. The exports of concentrated milk 
products have fallen somewhat in the past few years, declining from 
28,000,000 lb. in 1933 to 25,000,000 Ib. in 1935 and 21,000,000 lb. in 1936. 
During the first ten months of 1937, 25,474,100 lb. were shipped out of the 
Dominion. 
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Production of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1936 


; Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk All 

Province a Tit ea ee penne Other- aoa? 

: arm- actory wise xpresse 

Creamery Dairy Factory Made _ | Products Used as Milk 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 7000 Ib. | ’000 lb. 000 lb. 
Pai ee ee 2,072,800} 1,862,000 283 , 000 300 477 54,921 150, 686 
NaS eee 5,780,000} 6,500,000 - 30,000 12,740) 175,228) 475,783 
INE ire ey cerns 3,480,500} 6,674,000 412,100 5,000 3,109} 172,786) 418,294 
Que.............} 73,366,000} 14,099,000) 24,969,000} 255,000 19,203} 2,061,814] 4,411,073 
Ong iy eee 86,011,800} 31,240,000) 87,245,600 132,000 209,031) 2,821,242] 6,753,775 
Mone. ns ere 22,736,500) 9,255,000} 1,749,300 167,000 7,819] 319,334] 1,097,541 
Sasirs satis 24,126,500! 21,000,000 512,200 150,000 5,183 433,000} 1,502,012 
ALIWRIEL Meee 25,375,000] 13,000,000] 1,445,000) 225,000 7,839] 486,700} 1,411,602 
Bi Oren. 5,791,400} 2,751,000 463 , 200 68,000 49,930} 265,000) 520,847 


Totals, 1936] 248,740,500| 106,381,000] 117,079,400) 1,032,300} 315,331) 6,790,025/16, 741,613 
1935| 240,918,799] 106,949,000] 100,427,396] 1,018,300] 290,197) 6,786,685/16,356, 661 


Value of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1936 


ae Butter Cheese een ie 

rovince | |__|] larneous er 
: Products! 

: Farm- | Factory wise 

Creamery Dairy Factory Made aberodictal wised 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Piel ee eee 458, 100 369, 000 35,400 28 38,900) 552,000} 1,594,428 
NES Yee toe 1,462,300 1,625,000 - 4,000 624,000] 2,366,000) 6,495,300 
NEB wee eee 807,500} 1,602,000 57,800 1,000} 237,500} 1,954,000) 5,024,800 
Ques. eee 16,874,200} 2,961,000} 3,121,100 35,000] 1,875, 700/25, 255, 000/52, 284, 000 
Ont. eee 20,642,800} 5,748,000} 10,469,500 16, 000}11, 116, 700}40, 390, 000)91, 282, 000 
Man teasers 4,945,200] 1,596,000 223 , 900 21,000} 737,700] 3,019,000}11, 630,800 
Basic! pa teeere 5,187,200] 3,255,000 69,100 19,000} 408,900} 5,871,000}15, 926, 200 
Altes Oa. eager 5,506,400} 2,080,000 187,800 25,000} 602,600) 6,319,000}15, 755,800 
BiG ores teen 1,447, 800 468,000 69,500 17,000} 2,153,500] 3,705,000) 8,244,800 


—_ | —— | | 


Totals, 1936] 57,331,500] 19,704,000] 14,234,100) 138,028)/17,795,500/89,431,000/208,238,128 
1935} 52,228,133] 18,182,000 10,570,309] 111, 023/16, 705, 958/86, 151, 000)192,410,423 


1Includes the value of skim milk and buttermilk. 


Fruit Growing 


Certain sections of Canada, by reason of favourable soil and climatic 
conditions, are particularly well suited to fruit growing. The Annapolis 
valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan 
valley of British Columbia are world-famous centres of production. Experi- 
mental shipments of Nova Scotia apples were first made in 1861 but not 
until 20 years later did the trade develop into a successful commercial 
venture. Up to 1890, the annual production of apples in Nova Scotia 
rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels; but after that date there was a pronounced 
increase in acreage and in production which later reached 1,000,000 barrels 
in 1909 and 1,900,000 barrels in 1911. The all-time high record for produc- 
tion was established by the crop of 1933 which reached the total of 2,438,000 
barrels. The great bulk of the Nova Scotia crop is exported to Britain. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all varieties of fruits 
has reached its highest development, apples have been grown from the 
middle of the 18th century but commercial orcharding has developed only 
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during the past 60 or 70 years, following the improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities. In addition to apples, practically all other temperate-zone 
fruits are grown in Ontario but the strawberry, peach, and grape are the 
most important from the revenue-producing standpoint. Some Ontario 
fruit is exported to British and continental European ports but most of it 
is marketed in the province and in other parts of Canada. 


Harvesting Peaches at Queenston Heights, Ontario. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In British Columbia, commercial fruit growing is of comparatively 
recent origin, growth in production having been particularly rapid since 
1910. The high point was reached in 1934 with a crop of 5,404,000 boxes of 
apples. Other tree fruits such as pears, plums and prunes, cherries, peaches 
and apricots are all grown in commercial quantities while all the berry 
crops are grown extensively in the province. The Prairie Provinces and 
Eastern Canada absorb a large part of the production while considerable 
quantities of apples are exported to British and foreign markets. 

In New Brunswick and Quebec, fruit growing is also fairly important 
with production gradually increasing. Apples and strawberries are the 
principal crops. 

In 1936, the total value of commercial fruit production in Canada was 
$14,968,700, including: apples, $9,789,000; pears, $602,500; plums and prunes, 
$241,700; peaches, $658,000; cherries, $480,300; strawberries, $1,929,100; 
raspberries, $703,900; loganberries, $68,300; and grapes, $495,200. Conditions 
during 1937 were favourable for the development of fruit crops and prac- 
tically all fruits showed substantially larger production than during 1936. 


CHAPTER V 
MINES AND MINERALS 


The Growth of Mineral Production in Canada.—Records of Canada’s 
mineral production are available back to 1886. In that year the total 
value of the mineral output amounted to little more than $10,000,000; 
at the turn of the century this had increased to $66,000,000, or nearly 
seven-fold, mainly as a result of the gold discoveries of the Yukon. Not- 
withstanding occasional reverses in trend, the widespread exploration and 
scientific development of mineral deposits combined with technological 
advances in milling and metallurgy resulted in an almost continuous 
increase in output of metals up to 1929, in which year the Canadian 
mineral production was appraised at over $310,000,000. Since the depres- 
sion low of 1932, the growth in the mining industry in Canada has been 
unparalleled and in the past three years has exceeded 1929, establishing 
new annual records for the quantities of most metals produced in the 
Dominion. Production in 1936 reached $361,919,372; the estimated produc- 
tion for the first six months of 1937 is given on p. 62. 


Asbestos Mines at Thetford Station, P.Q. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Canada, according to the latest statistics available, has $800,000,000 
of capital employed in her mining industry which includes the production 
of metals, coal, oil, gas, asbestos, gypsum, salt, and various other non- 
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metallic minerals and structural materials such as brick, cement, lime, 
sand and gravel, and stone. About 80,000 employees receive in salaries 
and wages $100,000,000 annually, and the welfare of many more thousands 
employed in the manufacture of explosives, chemicals, machinery, and 
textiles, in agriculture, and in transportation services depends to a very 
large extent upon the growth of this great basic industry. 


Metallics.—The greater part of Canadian metal production comes 
from the Precambrian Shield and the Cordilleran region of British 
Columbia. A considerable proportion of the rocks comprising these areas 
are drift-covered and still unprospected, yet the profitable exploitation of 
known Canadian mineral deposits, largely within the past decade, has 
firmly established Canada in a high position among the leading mineral- 
producing countries of the world; especially with regard to gold, silver, 
and the industrial non-ferrous metals, all of which she produces in 
relatively large quantities. Out of every one hundred dollars worth of 
gold brought to.the surface in 1936, Canada supplied eleven dollars worth. 
Canada has a virtual monopoly of nickel, her mines yielding 90 p.c. of the 
world production; she supplies more than half of the world production of 
platinum metals; 12 p.c. of the copper and lead; and 10 p.c. of the zinc. 
Among all countries, Canada stands first in the production of nickel and of 
platinum; second in radium; third in the production of gold and zinc; 
and fourth in lead and in copper. 

The history of the production of gold in Canada, as in every country, 
is most colourful. Early production was generally from placer deposits 
and the discovery of gold about 1860 in the rivers of British Columbia 
attracted world-wide attention to the mineral possibilities of that province 
and influenced, to a considerable degree, the decision to build a trans- 
continental railway uniting British Columbia with its sister provinces to 
the east. The lode gold mines of this same province brought about the 
opening of the country along the southern boundary and the smelting of 
these ores was followed by the building of the Crow’s Nest Pass railway 
in 1898, a transportation link designed for the haulage of smelter fuel. 

Next in the sequence of more important gold-mining developments 
was the discovery and development of the Klondike placers in 1896. There 
was considerable activity in the eastern Precambrian areas at the same 
time. Cobalt, found when the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario rail- 
way was built in 1903, provided the incentive and money for the develop- 
ment of the Porcupine gold area which was discovered in 1909. The 
development of the Kirkland Lake gold camp followed soon after (1911), 
then the mines of northwest Quebec and central Manitoba, and, more 
recently, the auriferous lodes of the Great Slave Lake and Lake Athabasca 
areas of the Northwest Territories and Saskatchewan, respectively. 


Excepting the war years of 1917 and 1918, and for several years 
thereafter (years of high costs), production of gold grew steadily until 
1932, when the value of output was nearly double that of 1926. Between 
1931 and 1934 gold advanced in price from $20-67 per fine ounce to $35; 
this permitted the mining of lower-grade ores and consequently proved 
an incentive to prospecting (in Canada the grade has fallen from 0-42 
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fine ounce per ton in 1932 to 0-29 fine ounce per ton in 1936). For a 
year or two, the actual output in fine ounces was less; however, con- 
currently with this, new mines were found and equipment at the older 
properties was enlarged. These factors resulted in a record output in 
19385 which was again topped in 1936. Last year the value of the gold 
output of Canada was more than 50 p.c. of the total value of all metals 
produced and 36 p.c. of the total value of all metals and minerals produced. 

The period from 1925 to 1935 will probably be considered by the 
historian of the future as being one of the most interesting and significant 
decades in the history of gold. During this period Great Britain, the 
United States and several Continental European countries went off the 
gold standard; as stated above, there were increases in the price of the 
metal from the old standard value of $20-67 to $35; and an expansion in 
world gold production of approximately 61 p.c. The value of the world’s 
monetary stocks of gold, expressed in United States currency, increased 
from $9,277,662,000 to $21,682,313,000, or from about $4 to $10 per (world) 
capita in the same decade. Paradoxical as it may appear, it is a fact that 
the index of world wholesale prices declined almost steadily from about 
250 in 1925 to less than 150 in 1933—this in conjunction with a very 
rapidly increasing gold production. Since 1933, however, the index has 
risen to over 160. 

Silver production reached its peak during the Cobalt boom—the peak 
year being 1910, seven years after the discovery of the camp. Canada, 
however, still produces substantial amounts, the famous Sullivan lJead- 
zinc mine in British Columbia accounting for more than six million 
ounces annually and the nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, two million 
ounces. Production last year reached eighteen million ounces and came 
from various sources, for silver is associated with almost every economic 
metalliferous ore mined in Canada—from the gold ores of Nova Scotia 
on the one hand to the radium-uranium ores of the Northwest Territories 
on the other. 

Copper has had an interesting history in Canada. In 1848 the Mont- 
real Mining Company commenced operations at Bruce Mines in Ontario, 
while early production in the ’60’s came from a mine in Quebec, a property 
which is still producing. Later, interest shifted to the boundary country 
of British Columbia and Rossland (closed down for some years), then to 
the nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario, the ores of 
which were extremely difficult to treat at that time but which, to-day, 
supply nearly 70 p.c. of Canada’s total copper production. The Anyox 
camp in the Portland Canal area of British Columbia produced the metal 
from 1912 to 1935; cessation of operations at Anyox, however, has been 
largely compensated for by the re-opening of the Copper Mountain mine 
at Allenby. The discovery of the Horne (Noranda) ore body gave birth to 
a high-grade copper mine which has developed also into the third largest 
individual gold producer in Canada and the greatest economic factor in the 
successful development of mining in northwest Quebec. The opening 
up of the Flin Flon deposit in Manitoba gave to that province a definite 
and important status as a producer of copper. Lending stability to the 
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industry on the Pacific coast is the Britannia mine, a property representing 
almost the extreme western rim of Canada’s far flung mineral domain. 
All these mines give direct support to urban centres and the increased 
purchasing power they provide is widely spread and of ever increasing 
value in the economic life of the nation. A few years ago practically all 
of Canada’s copper was refined outside Canada; to-day, however, not only 
is a large percentage of Canadian production refined within the Dominion, 
but a considerable quantity is fabricated before leaving our shores. 


In the case of lead and zinc, the Sullivan mine in British Columbia 
has placed Canada in an enviable position among the world producers of 
these allied metals. At first the ore was difficult to treat but tenacity of 
purpose and technical research finally resulted in the creation and develop- 
ment of the now great metallurgical and chemical industries of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada. 


Production of nickel is reaching new peaks each year and new uses 
are continually being found for this metal. Incidentally, it should be 
mentioned that platinum metals occur with nickel ores, and it is the 
increase in the production of nickel that has resulted in placing Canada in 
first place among the world producers of platinum. 


Radium is another Canadian-produced element that should be men- 
tioned. Pitchblende was found by Gilbert Labine close to the Arctic 
Circle in 1930. The refining of this ore and the extraction of radium is 
now an established industry in Canada and Canadian production is making 
this rare element available to hospitals at prices substantially lower than 
those formerly prevailing. ; 


The Carlson Compass.— 
This instrument, invented 
and recently patented by 
a Canadian employed at 
one of the large Ontario 
gold mines, is an instru- 
ment for measuring the 
direction and inclination 
of bore-holes at intervals 
along their courses. In 
surveying the bore-hole, 
the compass is placed in 
the tube containing a hot 
gelatine solution of speci- 
fied strength. The tube is 
then lowered to the de- 
sired position in the hole 
where it is left for a 
sufficient length of time 
for the gelatine to harden 
or set. The compass is 
then withdrawn and the 
reading taken by the 
operator. The azimuth, or bearing, is read directly by means of a compass 
needle on a horizontal scale and the inclination is shown directly by a set 
of pointers on a vertical scale. After the reading has been taken the glass 
tube containing the gelatine and compass is immersed in hot water to 
liquefy the gelatine and then the instrument can again be lowered into the 
bore-hole for another survey. The compass has been used for several years 
with satisfactory results. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau and Dome Mines Limited. 
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Mineral Production, calendar year 1936, and Official Estimate 
January to June, 1937 


Item 
METALLIcS 

Goldy par Wren eae eee fine oz. 
Estimated exchange on gold produced 
Silvery. Sor eee ee ee fine oz 
INI CKG) oa aay See fee etek ae re lb. 
Coppert Bis ee aes lb 
1 Bere 6 Ieee ele Col Gas et Rime ene dort o ® lb 
WIN CS seludee J Nara oor ae lb 
Platinumemetals es. .eeen ok fine oz 
Otheranetalstec eine ema oe eee 

‘RO tal Satie Ree eater seo 

Non-METALLICS 

Fuels 
Comic cinerea a we aera ton 
Naturalisas coy. eee ee M cu. ft. 
Petroleum, crude.............. brl 
CAL cee teers eG eee ton 
SPOtAISR AN soe rare, Ae 
Other Non-Metallics 

ABDEStOSH ae anemic ate meee ton 
Meld spare. cts mere rene ek ton 
iY PSUTI aad Mee ee ee ton 
Magnesitic dolomite.................. 
Quartatarenc oe etek nee eter ton 
Salli Sees he Ce Reamer) A eae ton 
Sodiumysulphatess sass ton 
Sulphur ls ek se ee Laren eeu ton 


Talc and soapstone............. re, hk 
Other non-metallics................... 


Cray Propucts aND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 


pouterys ete Wak as ec 
brl. 


Grand Totals............ 


Six months 


ea January to June, 1937 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
3, 748, 028 77,478,612 1,966,858 40,658, 562 
- 53,814, 809 - 28,161,799 
18,334,487 8, 273, 804 9,605,095 4,322,292 
169, 739, 393 43,876,525 | 111,610,392 29, 218, 283 
421, 027,732 39,514,101 || 243,919,406 34,377,884 
383, 180,909 14,993, 869 199, 204,362 11,667,399 
333, 182, 736 11,045,007 || 170,535,713 9,348, 768 
131,571 5,320, 731 68, 244 3, 685, 858 
- 5,107,736 - 2,770,211 
- 259 , 425, 194 - 164, 211,056 
15, 229,182 45,791,934 6,996, 343 21,326, 043 
28,113,348 10, 762, 243 15,536, 287 5,983, 142 
1,500,374 3,421, 767 1,062, 046 2,384, 760 
1,341 7,376 = = 
- | 59,983,320 - 29, 693,945 
301, 287 9,958,183 197,800 6, 678, 083 
17, 846 154,475 8,425 77,216 
833 , 822 1,278,971 377,198 648, 250 
- 768, 742 - 340,907 
1,046, 649 597,781 628, 807 495,411 
391,316 1,773,144 208,814 842, 865 
75,598 552,681 37,817 264, 784 
122,132 1,033,055 62,055 544, 425 
= 177, 270 = 72,001 
- 445,815 - 299, 323 
- 16, 740,117 - 10, 263, 265 
= 3,471,027 - 1,596,548 
4,508,718 6,908, 192 2,090,006 3,200,000 
468,401 3,335,970 269,314 1,918,000 
= 12,055, 552 - 4,500,000 


25,770,741 
361,919,372 


11,214,548 
215,382,814 


1 In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 2 Includes silica sand used for smelter flux. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1934, 1935 and 1936 


Province 1934 1935 1936 
or Territory 
$ pie. of $ p.c. of $ p.c. of 
total total total 
Nova Scotia.......2. 23,310,729 8-4 23, 1838, 128 7-4 26,672,278 7-4 
New Brunswick..... 2,156, 151 0-8 2,821,027 0-9 2,587,891 0-7 
Quebeccr ava ek 31,269,945 11-2 39, 124, 696 12-5 49,736,919 13-8 
Ontario..... 145, 565, 871 52-3 158, 934, 269 50-9 184, 532, 892 51-0 
Manito bane. she eeee 9,776,934 3:5 12,052,417 3-9 Tiesloroge 3-1 
Saskatchewan....... 2,977,061 1-1 3,816, 943 1-2 6,970,397 1-9 
UDC baa wos Hono eee 20, 228,851 7:3 22,289,681 7-1 23,305, 726 6-4 
British Columbia... 41,206,965 14-8 48, 692,050 15-6 54,407,036 15-0 
Yokons4. ay en 4 1,628,879 0-6 1,302,308 2,220,372 
Northwest _Terri- 0-5 0-7 
Cones see ae 40, 204 - 127,938 170,334 
Yotals..........| 278,161,590 100-0 || 312,344,457 100-0 || 361,919,372 100-0 
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Non-Metallics.—Coal—Probably no subject presents a problem of 
greater general public interest in Canada than that of fuel supply. Two 
main causes have brought about this effect—disruption or sudden limita- 
tion of supplies from other countries and an ever-growing national appre- 
clation of the value and extent of Canada’s own coal resources. 

The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of 
the enormous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the 
consumption is imported. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the 
eastern and western provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more 
easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The movement of soft coal from the Maritime 
Provinces, however, has been accelerated through the generous assistance 
provided by the Dominion Government in the form of subventions; 
during 1936 about 1,681,000 tons were shipped to Quebec and eastern 
Ontario under Government assisted rates. 

New Brunswick’s bituminous coal demands are satisfied principally 
by her own and by Nova Scotia coal mines. Great Britain and the United 
States supply the larger part of the anthracite requirements of Eastern 
Canada although supplies are also received from Germany, French Indo- 
China, and Belgium. 

Only Alberta among the Prairie Provinces is self-sufficient in coal 
requirements. The mines of Alberta also ship approximately 2,000,000 
tons per year to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

British Columbia’s coal industry has suffered to a considerable extent 
from fuel-oil competition. Mines within the province supply the bulk of 
the coal consumed. Only minor tonnages are imported from other 
countries, but an increasing quantity is received annually from the 
neighbouring province of Alberta. ‘The provincial output in 1936, while 
higher than in the preceding year, was only 44 p.c. of the 1910 total. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas—Canada’s petroleum industry dates back 
to 1858 when the original discovery was made at Oil Springs, Ontario. 
Canadian production is now derived from the Stoney Creek field in New 
Brunswick, fields in southwestern Ontario, the Turner Valley, Red Coulee 
and Wainwright fields in Alberta, and the Fort Norman field in the North- 
west Territories. The Turner Valley field is the principal source of the 
Canadian output. This field produces, in addition to light crude oil. 
large quantities of casing-head gasolene. Separators and absorption plants 
are employed to recover this fuel from its natural-gas carrier. Recently, 
acidation (the treatment of wells with acid) has resulted in important 
increases in production in several wells in the Turner Valley field. Despite 
the increased activity in the Canadian primary oil industry, this country 
still depends largely on outside sources—chiefly the United States, 
Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela—for its crude supplies. 

Nature has endowed certain sections of Canada with abundant supplies 
of natural gas. The Stoney Creek field in New Brunswick, the Essex 
Peninsula field in Ontario, the Lloydminster field in Saskatchewan, and 
the Turner Valley, Viking, Medicine Hat, Wainwright, and Border fields 
in Alberta are the principal productive areas at the present time. The 
New Brunswick gas supplies Moncton and Hillsborough. Ontario’s gas 
serves over 119.000 industrial and domestic users. The Saskatchewan gas 
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is consumed in the town of Lloydminster. The Tiger Valley wet gas, 
after treatment, is piped into Calgary and surrounding points. Some of 
this gas is used in the field for drilling purposes, some is conveyed to 
the Bow Island field to repressure old wells, and large quantities, for which 
there is no use, are burned in the field. The Medicine Hat field supplies 
gas to the city of that name. The Viking field is the source of gas supply 
for Edmonton and points outside. Gas from the other fields supplies 
chiefly local demands. 


Other Non-Metallics.—Asbestos—Canada produces more asbestos 
than any other country and practically all of Canada’s output comes from 
the Eastern Townships of Quebec. The fibre is of good -quality and 
well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground methods of 
mining are employed. The production in 1936 amounted to 301,287 tons 
and had a value of $9,958,183. 

Salt—This mineral ranked second among the “other non-metallics” 
or industrial minerals in 1936, with a production valued at $1,773,144. 
The greater part of the Gana salt production comes from wells 
located in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova 
Scotia show an increasing production in recent years. The first produc- 
tion of commercial importance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for 
Saskatchewan in 1933. Some shipments have been made from deposits 
near McMurray in Alberta. An important part of Canadian salt produc- 
tion (42 p.c. in 19386) is used in the form of brine in chemical industries 
for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine and other chemicals. 

Gypsum—tThis is third in importance in this group, the output in 
1936 being valued at $1,278,971. Many large deposits of gypsum occur 
throughout Canada, but the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, 
and Victoria Gountien Nova Scotia; Hillsborough, New iain & Paris, 
Ontario; eee hutgilte and Anant Manitoba; and Falkland, Betish 
Caran The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of 
very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported in 
crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently 
situated for ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c, of the total 
Canadian production. 

In addition to these Aiea minerals there is a substantial annual 
production of other non-metallics, as will be seen from the table on D202. 


Clay Products and Other Structural Materials.—This group of pro- 
ducts, while of much less importance, economically, than either the 
metallics or the non-metallics, nevertheless comprises many products 
which are of fundamental importance in internal trade and in the con- 
struction industries. Total production in 1936 was valued at $25,770,741, 
of which stone, sand and gravel, and slate made up .about, 50. +p.c. 
($12,055,552) ane cement about $7,000,000. 


Production in the First Six Months of 1937.—Greater volume and 
improvement in prices during the first six months of 1937 combined to 
make the value of the mineral production cf Canada the greatest for any 
corresponding period in the history of mining in the Dominion. The 
figures appearing in the table on p. 62 forecast the possibility of many 
new records being established when totals for the present year are compiled. 


GOLD EXTRACTION OPERATIONS IN THE PORCUPINE MINING AREA, ONTARIO 
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Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, Dome Mines, Limited, and McIntyre Mines, Limited, 
| 
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Gold Extraction Operations in the Porcupine 
Mining Area, Ontario 


The Porcupine gold-mining area of Ontario, while not 
the richest in gold content of the ore, contains some of 
Canada’s largest and oldest gold mines such as Hollinger 
and Dome. The layout (overleaf) reading from left to 
right and from top to bottom shows: (1) main head frame 
and surface buildings; (2) an underground hoist on the 


16th level; (3) chain gate and jaw crusher into which the - 


ore is first fed; (4) tube mills with classifiers in closed 
circuit where the crushed ore is finely pulverized; (5) and 
(6) general views of blanket tables. The gold is caught in 
the ribs of the cloth. The blankets are then removed, 
placed on wheel cars and conveyed to tanks where they 
are washed out. The gold is then amalgamated with mer- 
cury and fed to presses shown in (7). (7) The press 
squeezes the gold amalgam into a cake which is then 
removed and weighed; (8) eighteen gold amalgam cakes 
ready for retorting. Each cake contains an average of 
200 ounces of gold and 200 ounces of mercury. (9) After 
retorting, the amalgam is reduced to a gold sponge which 
is melted in an oil furnace and poured into moulds. 
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Following the attainment of a record year in 1936, the rise during 
the first half of 1937 to $215,382,814 was nearly fifty million dollars greater 
than in the same period of 1936. The value of metal production 
increased 35 p.c.; fuels, 6 p.c.; non-metallic minerals (other than fuels), 
51 p.c.; and structural materials, 29 p.c. 


Metallics—All the chief metals mined in Canada showed substantial 
increases in production for the six-month period. Gold increased 11 p.c. 
in both quantity and value; nickel, 34 p.c. m quantity and 36 p.c. in 
value; lead, 10 p.c. in quantity and 83 p.c. in value; zinc, 8 p.c. in 
quantity and 79 p.c. in value; and silver, about 10 p.c. in both quantity 
and value. 


Non-M etals—The tonnage of coal mined from January to June, 1937, 
advanced 1:6 p.c. over that produced in the same period of 1936. 
Increased movement of Nova Scotia coal to Quebec and Ontario took 
place under Government subvention and there was an accelerated move- 
ment from British Columbia for bunkerage purposes. 


An advance of 57-3 p.c. was recorded in the output of crude petroleum 
and natural gasolene in Canada during the first six months of 1937 as 
compared with the corresponding months of 1936; the totals were 1,062,046 
barrels and 674,992 barrels, respectively. This increase was entirely 
accounted for by the Turner Valley field in Alberta. 


Non-metals other than fuels showed substantial increases. Asbestos 
output increased 64 p.c. in quantity and 66 p.c. in value. Salt, gypsum, 
sulphur, feldspar, graphite, and mica were among the other more important 
minerals of this group with notable gains. Structural materials—the chief 
items of which are: clay products; cement; lime; and stone, sand and 
gravel—increased by 29 p.c. in value. 


A number of interesting developments in Canadian mining during» 
1937 may be mentioned. Several new gold mines began production in 
Quebec and Ontario. The copper industry showed improvement with the 
coming into production of two mines in Quebec, one in Manitoba, and 
one in British Columbia. Greater shipments from the Yukon were the 
chief factor in the increased output of silver. Work began on the 
rebuilding of the surface plant at the new Helen iron mine in Michipicoten, 
with a view to production in the near future as a direct result of the 
Ontario bounty on iron ore. 


The spectacular growth of petroleum production has been indicated 
above. The rate of increase has been accelerated in the later months of 
the year, and is due to the bringing in of new crude oil wells in the 
Turner Valley field, Alberta, and to the effective use of acid in increasing 
the flow of the wells. This use of acid to increase petroleum production 
is not new, but has been employed only within the past year in the Turner 
valley. Potential production has already outgrown present demand with 
the result that output has been curtailed during the later months of the year. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


According to the latest figures of the value of production, the forests 
of Canada rank third, after agriculture and mining, among the primary 
industries. It is estimated that forest products make up about 17 p.c. 
of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports 
over imports 
which the group 
“wood, wood 
products and 
paper” provides, 
amounting to 
$195,271,604 for 
the fiscal year 
ended March, 
1937, constitutes 
an influential 
factor in Can- 
ada’s  interna- 
tional trade. 

Of the total 
forested area of 
1,254,082 square 
miles, about 
31-5 p.c. carries 
merchantable 
timber and 32:3 
p.ec. carries 
young growth. 
The remaining 
36:1 p.c. is non- 
productive un- 
der present con- 
ditions. 


Loading a Truck with Heavy Timbers in British Columbia. The total 
Courtesy, Hayes Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Vancouver. volume of ac- 
. cessible timber 


has been estimated at 170,142,000,000 cubic feet of which 68 p.c. is located 
in the eastern provinces, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces, and 18 p.c. in 
British Columbia. In addition to this there is estimated to be 103,514,- 
000,000 cubic feet of standing timber which is inaccessible under existing 
conditions. Our total forest resources of 273,656,000,000 cubic feet are 
capable of being converted into 425,250,000,000 board feet of sawn lumber, 
and 1,746,639,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles, and similar forest products. 

While the average annual drain on this resource (including loss by 
fire, insects and other agencies) may be in excess of the average annual 
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increment, the rate of consumption will, no doubt, be reduced as the supply 
diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful utilization, and other prevent- 
able causes are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre, 
which is quite possible under forest management, would provide in 
perpetuity for the needs of a population of over twenty-six millions at 
the average annual rate of use, which amounts to Bnoul 271 cubic: feet 
per capita. j 

Represented in the Pines great forest divisions of Gacade are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95-p.c. of our sawn lumber. 


Operations i in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures (1935), over $115,000,000 annually, 


Breaking up a Log Jam in Eastern Canada. 
Courtesy, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited, Montreal. 


being made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $34,000,000; pulp- 
wood for domestic use and export valued at $41,000,000; firewood valued at 
$32,000,000; hewn railway ties valued at $3,000,000; poles valued at 
$1,000,000; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, fence 
posts and rails, and wood for distillation. The total value of forest 
products for 1935 shows an increase over 1934 with increases in all the 
principal products. (See table on next page.) It has been estimated 
that this rate of total primary forest production involves the cutting of 
about 2,3800,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber annually. The felling and 
harvesting of a hundred cubic feet of standing timber (roughly equivalent 
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to half a thousand board feet of sawlogs or a cord of pulpwood) is a liberal | 
allowance for an average day’s work for men employed in the woods and 
in the transportation of forest products to the mills or the market. Logging, 
however, is a seasonal operation at which the average labourer works less 
than a hundred days a year. It is therefore evident that the annual harvest- 
ing of our 2 billion cubic feet of standing timber provides regular employ- 
ment for at least 200,000 men. Probably twice that number are given at 
least part-time employment in the woods. This work is provided chiefly 
during the winter months when employment in other fields is at its lowest 
ebb. The steadying effect of operations in the woods on the employment 
situation and the fact that it provides a source of cash income for farmers 
and settlers during the winter should be more fully appreciated. In con- 
nection with operations in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw 
material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excelsior 
and other plants, but also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the 
unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, 
mining timber, piling and other primary products which are finished in the 
woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor 
forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, 
moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 


The following table gives the total value of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1931-35 


Product 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
$ $ $ \ ee $ 
orsand bolts epee eee 32,889,204 | 18,029,759 | 28,158,381 | 29,115,515 | 34,077,938 
Pulpwoods tse eee cre 51,973,243 | 36,750,910 | 31,141,104 | 38,302,807 | 41,195,871 
Firewood sige ce ee: 44,237,948 | 30,627,632 | 33,218,978 | 31,489,524 | 31,864,500 
Hewn railway ties............... 4,144, 169 1,353, 664 1,370,750 | 1,541,901 3,188,651 
Square timber reese eae 151,114 99,403 1 1 1 
IPOLGSh ct cal antes aceon aime eerie 3,057, 546 1,411,209 963,951 1,091,046 1,359, 736 
Round mining timber............ 958, 681 809, 700 841, 982 954, 059 997,357 
Hence pasteasceitee eee eee 1,388,074 990, 568 969, 291 988,884 976,402 
Wood for distillation............. 266,080 251,281 342,107 286, 847 274,797 
Hence rail stereo ee 454, 205 253,077 PA VAT 262,519 266, 253 
Miscellaneous products...........| 1,603,666 1,529,049 1,556,082 1,506, 630 1, 260, 274 
Totals's3:42..6 sees 141,123,930 | 92,106,252 | 93,773,142 |105,539,732 | 115,461,779 


1Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous products’’ in 1933, 1934 and 1935. 


The Lumber Industry 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the property of 
the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights only— 
and is administered by the various provincial departments. 

Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1935, 2,973,169 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $47,911,256. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such 
as hickory, oak, and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 3,258,253 thousand 
shingles, valued at $7,593,765; 226,854 thousand lath, valued at $536,087; as 
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well as numerous other products, bringing the total value of the products 
of the industry up to $65,905,132, an increase of 20-3 p.c. over the value of 
production for the previous year. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1935 


dee Sawn Lumber Total 
rovince Production Sawmill 
Products 
M. ft. b.m. $ $ 
Brincesind ward slsland see ce seen Als enter eee Sere: 6, 226 105, 184 129,800 
UNO VATS CO UID aR eee Nee Tee eRe Ace a enlon trn rt orteeah aay 140, 236 1,865, 612 2,276, 841 
INewalrunswiC le. ese es eee oe tans PALE Wet WR Ay IES 230, 751 3,794, 122 4,453,221 
OGebeCreete ae ei eae ee een lo ote) One 453, 956 7,423. 881 9, 862,342 
OCA IOs ie, SORT a RAC ie Eo ame bes te hone 351,085 | 8,283,292 10, 696, 071 
IMANIGO baer tees Sacco ae oe pce: ES REE eee 67,877 913,667 951, 851 
DASKALCIO WALT he Rants eT ene eva Cc AE aero 34, 621 555,386 625,177 
Alberta....... Be = TR MNP a ts BUR PSPS Lie PARR RPE ye eo 78,070 975,055 1,198, 640 
IBTIISHECOluMm DAS tee nose ho RC eo ante etre ae kes 1,610,347 | 23,995,057 35, 713,189 
OURS es, ee a ore, ory Shea ake 2,973,169 | 47,911,256 | 65,905,132 


Eight Million Feet of Douglas Fir Lumber Ready for the Export Trade. 


Courtesy, Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The above table gives the production of sawn lumber, and of total 
sawmill products, by provinces, in 1935. British Columbia produced over 
54 p.c. of the total value, Ontario 16 p.c., Quebec 15 p.c., followed by New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Prince 
Edward Island in the order named. 
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Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world. Canadian wood enjoys a preference in 
the British market and the value of Canada’s exports of unmanufactured 
or partially manufactured wood to Great Britain has increased from 
$4,848,157 in 1932 to $21,829,448 in 1936. The housing schemes which have 
been undertaken recently and the changed trend in type of construction 
have greatly increased the quantity of timber going into construction work. 
Canadian timbers are well regarded in that market. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufacturing 
industries in employment and wage and salary distribution. It is 
second to the non-ferrous smelting and refining group with respect to gross 
production and second to the central electric stations with respect to capital 
invested and net value of production. Its development has taken place 
for the most part during the present century, and is due chiefly to the 
existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive 
resources of the various pulpwood species. 

This industry has headed the lists in wage and salary distribution since 
1922 when it replaced the sawmills in this respect. It was first in gross 
value of production from 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, until 1935 
when it was overtaken by the non-ferrous metal group. In these com- 
parisons only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper industry are 
considered, no allowance being made for the capital invested, employment 
furnished, payroll, or production of those operations in the woods which 
form such an essential part of the industry as a whole. 

The value of gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily 
until the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak 
of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop which 
was general throughout the industrial field. From that year on there 
was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 followed 


by successive decreases to $123,415,492 in 1933. The large decreases of these 


four years were due to both lower price levels and diminished production; 
however, for 1933, production was substantially greater than for the pre- 
vious year although the total value was nearly 10 p.c. less. In 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 quantity and value production both increased. The gross value of 
production increased by 23-7 p.c. in 1934, by 6-6 p.c. in 1935, and 13-8 pc. 
in 1936, when it reached a total of $185,144,603. 

The following statement gives the gross and net values of production 
for the industry as a whole for the six years 1931 to 1936. pak 


Gross Net 

Production Production 
LOS ian, eee ACR eee: oe ne Dane $ 174,733,954 $ 87,858,357 
De Be ee ONE GS  OFN, Nai mel TE ome 135, 648,729 66, 855, 923 
DOBBS dee Cai See cn ee Ears SENS inter oe Dee 123,415, 492 56, 880, 641 
TOBA MER gat hy BRON mee’, oc” | km namie 152, 647, 756 77, 253, 752 
1985. cB viet ieee abe ea ae 162, 651, 282 81,944, 813 
LO3G). cr te het ects ae idee co ee 185, 144, 603 87, 150, 666 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1936, com- 
prised 25 mills making pulp only, 44 combined pulp and paper mills, and 
24 mills making paper only. 
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BARKING DRUMS OF THE PULPAND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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A modern Bark- 
ing Drum.—The 
logs as they ar- 
rive at the mill 
are stripped of 
the bark by jost- 
ling them against 
one another in 
the rotating 
drum. The _ sec- 
tions of the drum 
are fitted with 
tires which run 
on trunnions 
equipped. with 
rocker frames and 
roller bearings. 
An electric motor 
is geared into 
the drive shown 
in the centre of the section. The close-up view shows how the “channels” 
of the drum are kept in place. The lower pictures show the feed end of a 
battery of drums, and barked logs passing from the drums to the conveyor belt. 


Courtesy, Watrous Limited, Brantford, and Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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In 1936 the 69 mills making pulp produced 4,485,445 tons valued at 
$92,336,953, representing an increase of 16-0 p.c. in quantity and an increase 
of 15-8 p.c. in value over 1935; over 79 p.c. by quantity was made in 
combined mills and used by them in papermaking. About 4 p.c. was made 
for sale in Canada and 17 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1936, 65 p.c. was ground 
wood, 16 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 10 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6 p.c. sulphate, 
and the remaining 3 p.c. screenings, etc. 

The total production of paper in 1936 was 3,807,329 tons, which, with 
certain converted paper products, was valued at $147,854,652. Newsprint 
and similar paper made up 3,225,386 tons, or 85 p.c. of the total, valued at 
$105,214,533 ; paper boards made up 9 p.c.; wrapping paper 3 p.c.; book and 
writing paper 2 p.c.; and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 

In the past few years there has been a tendency in Canadian paper 
mills toward the further conversion of many of these basic papers and 
boards into more highly manufactured products such as napkins, towels, 
packaged toilet papers, coated and treated papers, envelopes, stationery, 
and other cut paper and boards. 

These converted paper products in 1936 were valued at $4,075,067 and 
the value added to the basic stock by the conversion was $1,422,718. The 
bulk of this paper converting is still carried on by separate converting 
mills classified in other industrial groups. 


Production of Newsprint and Other Paper in Canada, 1928-36 
Se 


- Newsprint Paper Other Paper ! Total Paper 
ear —_— Fh | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons f $ 

102 Bn een eee 2,414,393] 144, 146, 632 434,806} 40,158,773] 2,849,199) 184,305,405 
192 O Re teens 2,725,331] 150,800, 157 471,818) 42,189,095 3,197,149] 192,989, 252 
103 Ooty Sone aceon: 2,497,952] 136,181,883 428,835} 37,123,991] 2,926,787] 173,305,874 
LOST Meech es ee 2,227,052) 114,419, 637 384,173] 32,210,252} 2,611,225] 146,629,889 
MOS 2 ee aslo. aie ate te 1,919,205] 85,539, 852 371,562} 28,333,271] 2,290,767] 113,873,123 
IS bare he Penta Net tacenc ie 2,021,965] 66,959,501 397,455} 29,730,374) 2,419,420] 96,689,875 
LOS 4 eee a ei 2,604,973} 86,811,460 464,543) 34,080,765] 3,069,516] 120,892,225 
LOS Debs earn sere aes 2,765,444] 91,762,201 515,452) 37,316,185 3,280,896] 129,078,386 
LOSO SF SH ets aoe 3, 225,386] 105, 214,533 581,943| 41,217,401 8,807,329] 146,431,934 


1 These figures include book and writing paper, wrapping paper, paper boards and other paper 
products. 

The Canadian production of paper has increased almost four times in 
the period from 1917 to 1936, in spite of the decreases in 1921, 1930, 19381, 
and 1932. Practically all the different kinds of paper used in Canada at 
the present time can be produced in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newsprint production in 1936 was three and a half times 
that of the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. In 
1913 the production across the border was over three times as much as in 
Canada, but during the following 13 years, while production still increased 
in both countries, the gain in Canada was over 487 p.c. as compared with 
less than 30 p.c. for the United States. 

The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are:— 


1937— tons 1937— tons 1937— tons 
JANUAL Yan eee ee oro MSY. fue Week pan ae 309, 232 September........ 312,351 
February......:.. 275, 532 RUG aici eee 310, 871 Octoberwes.2ses 314,594 
March i.cnc'. 22 sun 301,110 vuiliye- Seno eee 314, 529 November...:....  — 
April ees. Uae ok 298, 347 Au Gist see see 318, 713 December........ a 
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Trade in Newsprint and Other Forest Products.—A striking reflection 
of the increased production of newsprint between 1910 and 1936 is seen in 
the trade figures. The export trade in paper did not develop until the 
beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, the exports of news- 
print paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 they were valued at 
over $53,000,000, and even during the subnormal fiscal year 1933-34 Canada 
exported 2,024,057 tons of newsprint valued at $73,238,482. For the fiscal 
year 1936-37 the exports were 3,144,985 tons valued at $110,176,448. This 
single item of export thus, at present, ranks second only to wheat. Cana- 
dian newsprint is exported to more than thirty countries and our total 
exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 

At the time of Confederation forest products exported were largely 
in an unmanufactured state, such as logs and square timber, and made 
up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood and 
paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 21 p.c. for the 
fiscal year 1936-37), its character has changed. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods now form about 71 p.c. and unmanufactured or partly 
manufactured, 29 p.c. Raw materials form only a small part of the total. 


Creosoted Douglas Fir Irrigation Flume in Western Canada. 
Courtesy, Forest Products Laboratory, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Industries Founded on Wood and Paper.—During 1935, for the 
further processing of the products of the sawmills and pulp and paper mills, 
already dealt with in detail in this chapter, there were 4,393 establishments 
which used lumber or paper as their principal raw materials, 1,966 depend- 
ing on sawmills and 2,427 depending on the paper mills for such materials. 
They employed 70,161 workers who were paid $74,591,554 and their 
products were valued at more than $212,603,973. Many other industries use 
wood or paper to a limited though necessary extent and no industrial 
activity is entirely independent of the use of paper or wood in some form. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. 
In 1497 Cabot discovered the cod banks of Newfoundland when he first 
sighted the mainland of North America, and Fernandez de Navarette 
mentions in his records the French, the Spaniards and the Portuguese as 
frequenters of the “Grand Banks” before 1502. Cape Breton, one of the 
earliest place names in America, takes its name from early French fisher- 
men. The fishing then was by hand lines over barrels attached to the 
bulwarks to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather 
and then returning to France with their catches. Voyages along the coast 
soon showed the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks and it 


His Excellency the Governor General of Canada included an afternoon of 
salmon angling in his tour of the Maritime Provinces during the early 
summer of 1937. The picture shows Lord Tweedsmuir embarking for 
the famous Hartt’s Island Pool of the St. John River, N.B. Inset: 
His Excellency is all attention while his tackle is being adjusted; Col. 
the Hon. Murray MacLaren, C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick, 
is in the background. 


Courtesy, Provincial Bureau of Information, Fredericton, N.B. 
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became common for a crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore and 
make daily excursions to the fishing grounds, the product being salted and 
dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to France. Soon the 
fishermen began to remain all winter and thus permanent fishing settlements 
were established. Until the arrival of the United Empire Loyalists, the 
cod fishery was the only one systematically prosecuted, and attention had 
been given to the shore fishery alone. No deep-sea fishing vessel put out 
from Lunenburg (now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery) until 1873. 

Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the 
Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the 
lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the 
North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 
square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length, and inland 
lakes contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet. Canada’s 
share of the Great Lakes alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 

Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief 
among which are the salmon, the lobster, the cod, the herring, the whitefish, 
the halibut, the haddock, the pickerel, and the trout. 


The Government and the Fisheries 


At the present time the Dominion Government controls the tidal 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation 
for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. The fisheries 
under the control of the Dominion Government are administered by the 
Department of Fisheries, which was created as a separate department in 
1930. A large staff of inspectors, guardians and supervisors is employed to 
enforce the fishery laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and 
inland waters to prevent poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the 
regulations. The main object of legislation has been the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and 
‘obstructions and the regulation of fishing operations generally. Stations 
under the direction of the Biological Board of Canada* for the conduct of 
biological research are established at Halifax, NS., St. Andrews, N.B., 
Nanaimo, and Prince Rupert, B.C., and in Gaspe County, P.Q. A marine 
biological station, chiefly for oyster investigation work, is conducted at 
Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a substation for salmon investigation at Cultus Lake, 
B.C. The Biological Board employs a permanent staff of scientists, and in 
addition voluntary research workers are drawn from various Canadian 


* Under c. 31 of the Statutes of 1937, the Biological Board Act is repealed and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada is created to take over the duties of the former 
Board as from Jan, 1, 1938. 
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THE OYSTER FISHERIES OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The layout shows: (1) Floats from which the oyster “spat collectors” (con- 
crete egg crate fillers) are suspended. Oysters settle on these at the 
swimming stage. (2) Superintendent examining the “collectors” during 
the period the young oysters are expected to settle. (3) Oyster fisher- 
men “tonging” (fishing) oysters from river beds. (4) Oyster fisherman 
fishing with “tongs”. (5) Method of “cleaning oysters’—removing bits 
of shell and other marine growth with.a small blunt hatchet hammer 
before packing in barrels for shipping. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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universities from time to time as required, chiefly professors and trained 
scientists. Other aids to the industry inaugurated by the Government 
may be mentioned. Most of the fishing vessels are equipped with radio 
receiving sets and a system is now in operation for broadcasting radio 
reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies and ice conditions 
along the coast. Educational work is carried on by permanent officers of 
the Department of Fisheries in instructing the fishermen in various areas as 
to the best methods of handling and processing their catches, and in 
bringing to the attention of the public the value of fish as a food. By an 
Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of the sea fisheries and 
the encouragement of boat building, provision was made for the distribution 
among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 annually in 
bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax Award. 
An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the amount to $160,000, the 
details of the expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. 

By parliamentary vote the sum of $300,000 was made available for 
use by the Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year 1936-37 to aid, 
in co-operation with the provinces concerned, in the re-establishment of 
needy fishermen. Four provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Quebec—entered into agreements with the Dominion 
authorities in carrying out the purpose of this vote. In each of the four the 
Department of Fisheries spent dollar for dollar with the Provincial 
Government in direct aid to fishermen who were in need of assistance 
and the total spendings from the departmental appropriation were $200,008. 
In Quebec 8,930 grants were made to fishermen. In the Maritime Provinces 
the plan adopted was to make loans to fishermen and associations of fisher- 
men and in the three provinces 6,649 fishermen and 22 associations were 
aided in this way. 

In further effort to aid the fishermen, in this case by expanding the 
demand for their products, a large-scale advertising campaign was inaug- 
urated by the Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year and the costs 
were met from a special appropriation of $200,000 which had been voted by 
Parliament. In the main, the advertising was carried on within the 
Dominion, but $25,000 was used in the United Kingdom, with the particular 
object of increasing sales of Canadian canned lobster and canned salmon. 
In Canada many publications of different classes‘ were used in the cam- 
paign, which extended to all parts of the country and directed attention 
to the merits of Canadian fish foods generally. 


The Modern Industry 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of 
expansion in the commercial fishing imdustry of Canada. In 1844 the 
estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following 
decade and by 1860 had passed the million mark. Ten years later it was 
$6,000,000 and this was again more than doubled in 1878. By 1900 it had 
reached a total of $21,000,000 and the growth continued with little inter- 
ruption until 1918, when it reached the high record of $60,000,000. Since 
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then there have been decreases, but these are due to lower prices rather 
than to any decrease in the quantity of the catch. In 1936 the value was 
$39,165,055. It will be understood that the figures given represent the 
total value of the fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or 
otherwise prepared state. Meanwhile the number of employees has 
increased in like proportion, amounting in some years to over 90,000, 
while the capital investment has gone as high as $64,000,000. In 1936 
the number of employees was 86,973, and the capital investment, 
$45,831,842. 

The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first 
place in respect to value of production, the position which in earlier 
times belongéd to Nova Scotia on account of her cod fishery. Nova 
Scotia is now second with regard to value of output, with New Brunswick 
third and Ontario fourth. Lobstering on the Atlantic coast is second in 
value only to the salmon fishery of the Pacific. Lobstering commenced 
about the year 1870 with three canneries and has expanded until it is now 
the largest fishery of the kind in the world. In 1936 the lobster canneries 
numbered 304 and gave work to more than 5,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters 
is a normal catch. In New Brunswick the canning of sardines, which are 
young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, is comparable in importance 
in that province to the lobster industry, exceeding it in value in occasional 
years. There are only 3 sardine canneries in the province, but they are 
of large capacity, and gave work in 1986 to nearly 500 people. The salmon 
canneries of the Pacific numbered 46 and gave employment to more than 
5,000 persons. There are a few salmon canneries on the Atlantic coast, but 
their output is small. The fish-canning and -curing industry is connected 
entirely with the sea fisheries, the plants being scattered along the coasts 
in locations of easy accessibility to the fishermen in delivering their catches. 

The tables following show the production of the industry, by provinces, 
for the years 1914, 1935, and 1936; the production by principal kinds for 
the years 1935 and 1936; and the capital and employees for 1934, 1935, and 
1936. 


Production of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1914, 1935, and 1936 


pa 
Values of Production Percentages of Total 
Province Jalue 
1914 1935 1936 1914 1935 1936 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,261, 666 899, 685 953,029 4-1 2-6 2-4 
BUG VB SSCOUN Ei orecarg ciccs ast dete a 7,730,191 7,852,899 | 8,905,268 24-7 22-8 22-7 
New, Bruins wichses un: J 4,940,083 38,949,615 4,399,735 15-8 11-5 11-3 
CMBDOG he 2. ee stil, ues Ae ok 1,924,430 1,947,259 | 2,108,404 6-2 5-7 5-4 
WSUAT IO Rit isk Oe yank ete ¢ 2,755, 291 2,852,007 | 3,209,422 8-8 8-3 8-2 
Manttobakenn.: ie wancos melee: 849, 422 1, 258,335 1,667,371 2-7 3-6 4.3 
Saskavchoweanlee ea eeee en 132,017 |* 252,059 367, 025 0-4 0-7 0-9 
Alberta.veskkhh x. Re Ot eee 86,720 225,741 309, 882 0-3 0-6 0-8 
British Co luni gee eee ne 11,515,086 | 15,169,529 | 17,231,534 36-8 44.-] 44-0 
Mukont Soho was eee ne ey. 69, 725 20, 725 13,385 0-2 0-1 |: - 
Totals...............| 81,264,631 | 34,427,854 | 39,165,055 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 


| See 1 
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Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1935 and 1936 
(Each over $1,000,000 in value, and arranged by value, in 1936) 


1935 1936 
Kind | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
Cwt. $ Cwt. $ 

SEU COLON ate a: Gey SRE ro nae Be Re oe 1,824,205 | 12,540,307 || 2,029,704 | 138,867,513 
HOO OSLER aE ie eee tee eae ale 319,969 | 4,378,742 283, 273 4,383,428 
OC ee ee ee EES aye Gok 1,539, 150 2,758, 140 1,699,974 3.331, 750 
Herring..... ‘eae 2 eae RORY SUES ae ae A 2,060,320 | 1,817,540 || 2,852,381 2,576,533 
SS ALCLIIRG eas teoe a rereaarain see ee Aes Merete nerd reals coach Fe 187, 666 1,335, 798 247, 238 1,598, 562 
AVATAR aly, ge anes aye losin Wedle 4 OO. ok UO Oem 147,456 | 1,432,072 144,603 1,525,700 
16 LeilbY OY Ta rebar dines ls cet URAL cen oe ails Cas Age ea 132,130 1,285,587 138, 468 1,441,310 
1a fae U6 oye) ce oe eee en Cater ek Ae eenite tach Sets Sacer ee 368, 426 1,129,695 403,010 1,291,905 
Big lcore lei hace WAN dtr emirate ates as 109,548 801,322 145, 635 1,109,397 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1934-36 


Item 5 1934 1935 1936 
$ $ 3 
CAPITAL 

Wessels bode anets chaps Cuts cer cnn tee acess eis ales 26,212,703 | 26,473,082 27,217, 250 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments................... 17,372,799 | 17,144,806 | 18,614,592 
Totals; Capitalive sess ere ce ste ste 43,585,502 | 43,617,888 | 45,831,842 

EMPLOYEES No. . No. No. 
On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats......... 68, 634 68,557 71,735 
In fish-canning and -curing establishments................. 14,802 14,361 15,238 
Totals; Fmployeess co 5.0.60 cee ate eee eae 83,436 82,918 86,973 


Export Trade in Fish.—The domestic consumption of fish is relatively 
small m Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 
60 to 70 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export, of which the 
United States takes approximately one-half and the United Kingdom one- 
fourth. In the calendar year 1936, total exports amounted to $25,398,102, 
of which $12,917,592 went to the United States and $5,781,730 to the United 
Kingdom: analysed in another way, $9,388,184 went to British Empire 
countries and $16,009,918 to foreign countries. The most important single 
export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and European markets), 
followed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, fresh whitefish, fresh salmon (to 
the United States), and dried cod (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). 
For fresh fish the United States is the chief market. 


Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial 
survey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands; the red trout of the Nipigon and the salmon 
and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public revenue is 
derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs 
and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides find 
employment in this field during-the summer months. 


CHAPTER ViIt 
THE FUR TRADE 


Fur trading is still one of the important industries of Canada, but great” 


changes have taken place since the early days when it dominated all other 
pursuits. The railway first revolutionized conditions throughout the 
country and, more recently, the advent of the motor vehicle has influenced 
the extension of highways to the borders of settlement and beyond. Boats 
now ply the larger lakes and rivers and aeroplanes transport furs from the 
more inaccessible districts. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw fur pro- 
duction were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, these reports at 


White Fox Skins at a Northern Hudson’s Bay Post. 
Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company. 


first being based on returns supplied to the Bureau by the fur traders, but 
more recently prepared from statements furnished by the provincial game 
departments, which are based on returns of royalties, export tax, etc. In 
1881 the value of pelts taken was $987,555; by 1910 it had become 
$1,927,550; and in the season 1920-21, $10,151,594. 

Canada’s production of raw ae in the season 1935-36 (12 one 
ended June 30, 1936) had a total value of $14,039,729, compared with 
$12,843,341 in the preceding year and $12,349,328 in the season 1933-34. 
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These totals comprise the values of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken by 
trappers and pelts sold from fur farms, the value of the latter representing 
slightly over 33 p.c. of the whole. The 1935-36 value is the highest recorded 
since the season 1928-29, in which season it reached a total of over 
18,000,000 dollars. Silver fox is far in advance of every other kind with 
respect to total value, and practically the entire supply comes from the 
fur farms. The number of silver fox pelts produced during the season 
1935-36 was 142,814, with a value of $4,728,562 and an average price per 
pelt of $33:11. The value of the silver fox pelts represents 34 p.c. of the 
total raw fur production of the Dominion in the season under review. 
Muskrat and mink are second and third among the principal kinds of furs, 
the former with a value in 1935-36 of $2,148,605 and the latter with 
$1,701,577. Both kinds show decreases in number, but increases in value, 
compared with the previous sedson. 

Increases in average prices are shown for all kinds, excepting blue, red, 
and silver fox, and wolverine, for which lower prices are recorded. Among 
the principal kinds, silver fox dropped from $36-05 to $33-11, but muskrat 
advanced from 90 cents to $1:32, and mink from $8:41 to $11:03. Mink 
farming has made steady progress during the past few years and many 
of the finest mink pelts are from the farms. Approximately 20 p.c. of 
the number of mink pelts produced during the season may be credited 
to the fur farms. 

The total number of pelts of all kinds produced during the season 
1935-36 was 4,550,996, compared with 4,926,413 in the preceding season. The 
reduction is due, chiefly, to the smaller numbers of muskrat and squirrel 
pelts. : ; 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1921-22 to 1935-36 


Number Number 

Season of Total Value Season fo) Total Value 
Pelts Pelts 
$ $ 
1922 oe eat 4,366, 790 17,438,867 || 1929-30.......... 3,798,444 12,158,376 
1922593 oe ee 4,963,996 1657605 56 71930-3111 cee «oo 4,060,356 11,803, 217 
NPE yt Oe nee 4,207,593 15, 643;817 |) 1981-82.......... 4,449, 289 10, 189,481 
100425 ees 3,820,326 15,441,564 || 1932-83.......... 4,503,558 10,305, 154 
1925 S26 i aki cing 3,686, 148 15,072,244 || 1933-34. .3........ 6,076, 197 12,349,328 
O26 27ers c as 4,289, 233 18,864,126 | 1934-35.......... 4,926,413 12,843,341 
1927-2 Ree oes 3,601, 153 ISATOS eel 9OD=S0 ee ae ce 4,550,996 14, 039, 729 
1928-29) es. eo es. 5,150,328 18, 745,473 


An important adjunct of the fur trade is the industry of fur dressing 
and dyeing. The work is chiefly on a custom basis, that is, the furs are 
treated for owners and a charge made according to the amount of work 
involved. The number of plants engaged in the treatment of furs during 
the year 1935 was 13, the number of skins treated 5,738,920, and the amount 
received for the work, $1,374,747. There is also the fur goods industry, 
which supplies practically the entire quantity of fur goods—coats, scarves, 
muffs, caps, gauntlets, ete—consumed in the Dominion. This industry in 
1935 provided employment for 2,916 persons, paid in salaries and wages 
$3,066,577, and produced goods to the value of $12,518,670. There were 
establishments from coast to coast to the number of 320, although the 
industry was centred chiefly in Ontario and Quebec. 

45174—6 
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Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice 
in Canada for trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the 
fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the modern industry of 
fur farming. Coming to a northern post with his season’s harvest of furs, 
a trapper would occasionally bring a very beautiful fox pelt, black in 
colour, with silver tipped tail and scattered silver hairs, giving to the pelt a 
silver sheen, whence the name “silver” fox. The black or silver fox is a 


Fur Farming—tThe pictures show portions of “Swissvale” Fox Ranch, South- 
port, P.E.I. Inset in the upper picture is a fine specimen of Canadian 
silver black fox. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 
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colour phase of the common red fox, and the beauty of its fur and the 
consequent high price to be realized from the sale of the pelt encouraged 
experiments in breeding to fix this silver strain. Success came in 1894, when 
a litter of silver foxes was raised to maturity in Prince Edward Island. In 
1913 Prince Edward Island had 277 fox farms with a total of 3,130 foxes, of 
which 650 were silver. Meanwhile attempts at rearing foxes in captivity 
were also being made in other provinces, the records showing that foxes 
were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 1905, and in Nova 
Scotia in 1996. In 1912 and 1913 the Dominion Commission of Conserva- 
tion conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of 
fur farming in Canada, and the resulting data gave an impetus to the 
industry. The pioneers of the fox-farming industry raised the foxes chiefly 
for the sake of the pelts, as high as $2,600 being received for a single pelt of 
exceptional quality; it was not until 1912 that there was any general sale 
of live foxes as foundation stock in newly established ranches. Fabulous 
prices were then obtainable for the live animals, sales of proved breeders 
in 1912 being recorded at from $18,000 to $35,000 per pair. The number of 
fur farms from this time forward rapidly increased, companies as well as 
individuals engaging in the business, and as larger numbers of foxes became 
available for sale, prices naturally declined. In 1919 the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics commenced the annual collection of returns of fur farms, and 
the records for that year show 424 fox farms and 5 miscellaneous kinds of 
fur farms in Canada. Fox farming is now carried on in all provinces of 
the Dominion, and the number of farms has steadily increased. The Prince 
Edward Island Silver Fox Breeders’ Association was formed in 1915, and the 
Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Association in 1920. Branch associstions of 
the Canadian Association are established in most of the provinces, and 
silver foxes are eligible for registration in the Canadian National Live Stock 
Records. In addition to the silver fox, the patch or cross fox, the red fox, 
and the blue fox are raised on Canadian fox farms. 

Although the fox is of chief importance, other kinds of wild fur- 
bearing animals are being raised successfully. The mink, in particular, is 
easily domesticated, and thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the 
selection of environment and proper attention given to its requirements 
in the matter of diet. There are now 636 mink farms distributed among 
the various provinces, and mink farming in Canada may be regarded as 
permanently established. The raccoon is another fur bearer which can be 
easily domesticated, but as raccoon is one of the lower priced furs and 
the margin between expenditure for the animal’s keep and the value of the 
pelt consequently small, it has not reached a position of importance in the 
industry. The high prices obtainable for fisher and marten pelts have 
encouraged efforts to raise these animals in captivity, and although the 
work is still in an experimental stage a moderate amount of success for 
each kind has been attained. 

Muskrat farming also is a branch of the industry to which attention is 
being directed, and numerous areas of marsh land are being utilized for 
raising this fur bearer. The farming of muskrats consists chiefly of 
making provision for an adequate food supply for the animals and in 
giving protection from their natural enemies, 1.e., hawks, owls, etc. Many 
muskrat farms have been enclosed with strong wire fencing. 
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The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, 
P.E.I., an experimental fur farm for the study of matters affecting the 
health of wild fur bearers, especially the silver fox, in captivity. The 
Ontario Department of Game and Fisheries and the Quebec Department 
of Public Works, Game and Fisheries also operate experimental fur farms. 

In 1935 there were in operation in Canada a total of 7,495 fur farms, 
an increase over the preceding year of 476. Of the total number, 6.632 were 
fox farms and the remainder, farms raising various other kinds of fur- 
bearing animals. In the miscellaneous class the mink farms ,are the most 
numerous, with a total of 636, and following are raccoon farms with a 
total of 120. The total value of property is recorded at $15,972,650, this 
total comprising $6,590,825, the value of the land and buildings used in 
connection with fur farming, and $9,381,825, the value of the fur-bearing 
animals on the farms at the end of the year. The number of fur-bearing 
animals of all kinds born on the farms (exclusive of muskrat and beaver 
for which particulars cannot be supplied by the fur farmers) during the year 
was 245,528, including 184,988 silver foxes, 6,989 foxes other than silver and 
53.551 animals of the miscellaneous group. The number of silver foxes born 
was the largest recorded in any year in the history of fur farming, and 
was an increase over 1934 of 29,945, or 19 p.c. The number of minks born 
on the farms was 48,961, an increase over the preceding year of 13,586, or 
38 p.c. The sales of live fur-bearing animals from the farms were chiefly 
those of silver foxes and minks, the former showing a total of 9,901, valued 
at $562,480, and the latter a total of 3,574, valued at $73,402. The total 
amount received from the sales of live fur-bearing animals was $649,432, 
compared with $573,051 in 1984. The pelts sold from the farms in 1935 
had a total value of $4,870,995, an increase over 1934 of $904,985. To the 
total value, the sales of silver fox pelts contributed $4,437,302, or 91 p.c., 
and of mink pelts, $323,263, or 7 p.c.. The highest price received by any 
one farm for a single silver fox pelt during the year 1935 was $200, com- 
pared with a high of $176 in the preceding year. Altogether, the farms 
received from the sales of live fur-bearing animals and of pelts during 
1935 a total of $5,520,427, compared with $4,539,061 in 1934. 

Export Trade in Furs.—The important markets for Canadian furs are 
London and New York; the trade tables for the 12 months ended June 30, 
1936, show that of the value of raw furs exported, viz., $16,159,275, the 
United Kingdom received $9,321,147 and the United States $6,015,782. At 
the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an international 
fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. At the 
sales held in Montreal during the year 1935 the pelts sold numbered 
1,342,769 while the value amounted to $4,562,669. Fur auction sales are 
held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. | 

In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 
550,000 francs. In 1850, the first year for which trade tables of the Cus- 
toms Department are available, the value of raw furs exported was £19,395 
($93,872); for the year ended June 30, 1920, the value was $20,417,329; 
for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $17,187,399; and for 1935, $15,224,342. As 
seen from the 1936 figures quoted in the previous paragraph, the value of 
raw furs exported in that year showed an increase of more than 6 p.. 
compared with 1935, but the proportion going to the United Kingdom fell 
by nearly 5 pc. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


To the fortunate occurrence of Canada’s water powers in close proximity 
to her other great resources of field, forest, and mine is due much of the 
industrial progress which has made the Dominion, in spite of her limited 


A Large Hydro-Electric Generator being installed in a Canadian Central 
Electric Station..—The picture gives some idea of the complex engineer- 
ing task involved. 


Courtesy, Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited. 
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population, the second greatest manufacturing country of the British 
Empire. Exports to the other Dominions and to the United States now 
consist very largely of manufactured goods. 

Canada’s hydraulic installation as at Jan. 1, 1938, was a total of 
8,112,751 hp. and this represents only 18-6 p.c. of her total estimated 
hydro-power potentialities of 43,700,000 h.p. 

The table below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at Jan. 1, 
1938, and also the estimated potential power by provinces. These estimates 
include only rivers where the flows and heads have been measured; they 
are based on continuous power available twenty-four hours each day at 
80 p.c. efficiency, i.e., 80 p.c. of the theoretical power. The two estimates 
shown are: firstly, power available throughout the year based on the mini- 
mum flow or flow during the dry periods; and secondly, the maximum 
available for six months. Because power is seldom required continuously 24 
hours each day to the full capacity of the generating equipment, water can 
generally be stored during the hours of light demand and used during the 
hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever feasible, power plants 
are equipped with generating machinery having a capacity much greater 
than the theoretical continuous power of the waterfall. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1938 


Available 24-hour Power 


at 80 p.c. Efficiency 
—_—-—__—_—_—__—_—_——| Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Installa- 
Ordinary | Ordinary tion 
Minimum | Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Hidwardelslandaser er een... Soe ee 3,000 5,300 2,439 
Nowa:Scotia’; soe ee erate: ne PR TK ecleatens Chet ans 20,800 128,300 123, 437 
New Brunswick esos. cere «cee een cere 68,600 169,100 133, 681 
QUebeG is eae cee RE ee I oc Sg ae ete et ee 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 3,999, 686 
Onitariois sae ee Ne ake ae ee peerage ae 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,577,380 
Manito baer aitccts s, «cc See Reheat ose Anan eR Ena rage ann 3,309,000 | 5,344,500 405,325 
Saskatclie wanes eee cee ee ic A eae eg ae 542,000 1,082,000 61,035 
Alberta site Siete: cee aeareer eens: 2) Sea ct eR EY tas 390,000 |} 1,049,500 71,597 
British: Columbias eee Cee eee sah sieus G euale Sdaneye 1,931,000 5,103,500 719,972 
YukomandsNorthwestmlentitonicss....uceenea. ae eee 294,000 731,000 18,199 
Canadas cere a tens «odes ioc 20,347,400 | 33,617,200 8,112,751 


The progress of water-power development in Canada has been 
extremely rapid. The general improvement in business and industry 1s 
creating a demand for power which already indicates a resumption of the 
large scale building that was somewhat retarded during the depression 
period. 

Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Mariteme Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the other 
provinces, constitute a valuable economic resource, the development of 
which is supplemented by power from abundant indigenous coal supplies. 
Quebec, with almost double the available water power and more than one 
and one-half times the hydraulic installation of Ontario, the province next 
in order, has achieved a remarkable development during the past ten 
years, her installation considerably more than doubling in that period. 
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More than 83 p.c. of her total installation is operated by nine large joint- 
stock company central station organizations. Ontario, like Quebec, without 
local coal supplies, also has abundant water-power resources. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, a co-operative municipally-owned 
enterprise, province-wide in its field, operates plants aggregating almost 
63 p.c. of the total hydraulic installation of the province and serving 782 
municipalities. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power 
resources and the greatest development, 77 p.c. of the total hydraulic 
development of the three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg river 
to serve the city of Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities and, over the 
transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission, some 60 muni- 
cipalities in southern Manitoba. British Columbia, traversed by three 
distinct mountain ranges, ranks fourth in available power resources and her 
hydraulic development is exceeded in only Quebec and Ontario. The water 
powers of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, while considerable, are so 
remote from markets as to limit their present commercial develooment 
to local mining uses. 


Alexander Power Development, Nipigon River——Three modern units, aggre- 
gating 54,000 horse-power, in the generating room. 
Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Construction During 1937.—Construction during 1937 extended from 
coast to coast and included the following work, by provinces :— 

In British Columbia, the addition of a second unit with a capacity of 
47,000 h.p. to the plant of the Western Power Company of Canada at 
Ruskin on the Stave river. This plant is interconnected with the two other 
plants of the company on the same river and the Coquitlam-Buntzen 
hydro-electric plants of the Vancouver Power Company. The entire output 
of the combined systems is distributed by the parent company, the British 
Columbia Power Corporation, in Vancouver and the surrounding district 
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In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company added a new 
unit, 19,500 h.p. to its 42,000 h.p. plant at Island Falls on the Churchill 
river, 60 miles northwest of Flin Flon. The growth of demand in the 
Flin Flon mining area necessitated the additional installation. The con- 
struction of a 6,000 to 7,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant is part of the develop- 
ment program being undertaken at Goldfields, in the Lake Athabaska 
district by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Trail, B.C. 

The municipality of Winnipeg, Manitoba, is adding a third unit of 
12,500 h.p. to its Slave Falls station on the Winnipeg river. The output of 
this plant, like that of the city’s Point du Bois station 6 miles upstream, is 
transmitted some 90 miles for distribution in Winnipeg. 

In Ontario, the Great Lakes Power Company completed, early in the 
year, a 10,000 h.p. plant at Montreal Falls on the Montreal river and is 
reported to be commencing the construction of a second development with a 
similar installation at the mouth of the same river. The output of these 
two plants will augment the supply of the Company’s other plants at 
Sault Ste. Marie and Michipicoten Falls and is designed to provide for 
the demand for power due to the development of the Helen iron mine and 
to the construction of a’ proposed new pulp mill at Michipicoten. 


View of a Recently Completed Hydro-Electric Installation, Rapide Blanc, P.Q. 
Courtesy, Shawinigan Water and Power Company Limited, Montreal. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario proposes to meet 
the increased power demands of the Georgian Bay system by the construc- 
tion of a plant at Ragged Rapids on the Musquash river, An installation 
of 10,000 to 12,000 h.p. is under construction and while the plant could not 
be completed during the year 1937 most of the transmission and other 
facilities required to deliver its output to the system were being constructed 
in order that use might be made of power purchased from the municipality 
of Orillia. 

The Commission reports the development of important mining loads 
in the Beardmore-Geraldton territory which are being served by the 
construction of improved transmission facilities on its Thunder Bay 
system. A similar growth of mining load hag occurred in the Abitibi dis- 
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trict of the northern Ontario properties, the district supplied from the 
Abitibi Canyon development, and this is also being met by the extension 
of transmission and distribution facilities. In the Sudbury district the 
existing generating equipment is fully loaded and new capacity is being 
provided from the Crystal Falls plant on the Sturgeon river, recently 
acquired by the Commission from the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. 

In the province of Quebec, the Saguenay Power Company has just 
brought into operation the twelfth and final unit of 45,000 h.p. of its plant 
at Ile Maligne on the Saguenay river while the St. Maurice Power 
Corporation, controlled jointly by the Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany and the Brown Corporation, plan to commence, during the current 
winter, the construction of a plant near La Tuque on the upper St. Maurice 
river. The initial installation is planned to be 4 vertical units of 40,500 h.p. 
each and settings are to be placed for the later installation of two similar 
units. At Outardes Falls, on the Outardes river, the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany is completing a 70,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant to operate its new 
paper mill and townsite at Baie Comeau, ten miles distant. 

The Nova Scotia Power Commission has been securing tenders for 
the construction of a 5,200 h.p. plant at Cowie Falls on the Mersey river to 
supply the increasing power demands of the Mersey Paper Company, while 
the Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Company is proceeding with the,second 
and final stage of the St. Croix river development by the installation of a 
2,500 h.p. unit at Salmon Hole site. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 88 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(250) which derive their power entirely from fuels and 40 hydraulic stations 
which also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 
generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 
5,500,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1919, the first year for which such data are 
available. Six years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than 
trebled and by 1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. With 
continued depression in manufacturing industries the output started to 
decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from June, 1933, to date 
there has been an almost continuous succession of increases each month 
after adjusting for normal seasonal variations. The output for March, 
1937, at 2,412,259,000 kilowatt hours, was the largest in the history of the 
industry and an estimate for the present year is a new high at 28,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or over five times the output of 1919. Only one other 
country (Norway) has a greater output per capita and only one other 
country (United States) has a greater total output irrespective of size. 
One reason for this large use of electricity produced by central stations 
is the absence of coal in the central provinces and the large quantities 
of water power available within transmitting distances of the principal 
manufacturing centres. The pulp and paper industry, which uses enormous 
quantities of power, has also been an important factor in this rapid 
increase and now uses about 40 p.c. of the total energy produced by 
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central electric stations in addition to power produced within the pulp and 
paper mills. The use of electric furnaces has been growing and about 
7 p.c. of the total central electric station output is now consumed by them. 
Low rates and reliable service have increased the domestic use for light- 
ing, cooking, water heating and other household uses; the average per 
capita consumption has risen to 1,262 kilowatt hours per annum, about 
twice that in the United States where living standards are ‘very similar. 
Secondary power used in electric boilers, mainly in pulp and paper mills, 
has increased from a very small quantity in 1924 to almost 7,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1936. Although the production of this secondary power 
swells the total output, the consumption of firm power, or total output less 
secondary power for electric boilers and exports to the United States, has 
continued to increase and reached a peak in September, 1937, of 
1,564,502,000 kilowatt hours, the adjusted index number being 203 (1926 
average = 100). 


A. Bank of Large Transformers at Leaside, Toronto.—For the transmission 
of electric power over long distances, the voltage has to be “stepped-up” 
to high tension. The above transformers are at the receiving end of the 
230-mile, 220,000-volt transmission lines carrying power to Toronto from 
the Ottawa district. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in 
Canada in 1935 was 77-9 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment 
in these industries, the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost con- 
tinuous. In the mining industries this conversion to electric drive has been 
even greater, growing from 57-3 p.c. in 1923 to 75-7 p.c. in 1935. Almosi, 
85 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing industries and 86 pesin 
nining industries in 1935 were driven by power produced in central stations. 
The remainder were driven by power produced within the industries. 
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Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries much more rapidly than the number of employees 
during the past decade. From 1923 to 1935 power equipment, measured in 
horse-power, increased by 102°5 p.c., whereas the number of employees 
increased by only 10-4 p.c. Of course, employees decreased from 1929 to 
1935, while power equipment continued to increase, but even at the peak 
of employment in 1929 the increases over 1923 were 80-2 p.c. for power 
equipment and 31-9 p.c. for employees. These percentage increases are 
affected by the relative status of each class of power at the beginning of 
the period and also by the more or less general practice of installing a 
surplus of motor capacity in plants where each machine has its own motor. 
One horse-power is equivalent approximately to the capacity of ten men. 
Consequently in 1923 for each employee there was power equipment with 
a capacity of 42 men and by 1929 this had grown to a capacity of 57 men. 
The load factor, or extent to which the available power equipment and 
man power were used, is not known, but quite probably the ratio between 
use and available capacity was changed very little during these six years. 

Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is also displacing coal 
and oil to heat furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous 
quantities of work in electrolytic refining of metals, production of fer- 
tilizers, metal plating and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations for 1935 amounted to $1,459,- 
821,000, which was larger than for any other manufacturing industry; 
revenues amounted to $127,177,954 and 1,401,983 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. 

The average monthly output of the large central electric stations in 
Canada, 1926-37, is shown below. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-37 


From From 
Year Water Puel Total 

7000 k.w.h.| 7000 k.w.h. | ’000 k.w.h. 
192 Gee IRR Tw re Bre osc) ot Lats Say ots aye aeien wanet 991,041 16,746 1,007,787 
102 gee ere et et ey oe euch inch Laer een, eleReriee 1,193,481 18,944 12125425 
Terrie ree are eee eo eciras chat Pav's avnn Cra dand Gace weildl Olers ara. apanstionays 1,340, 292 21,192 1,361,484 
[O20 meen ere en ee A A er eas SS thal ae hs 8 1,441,203 27,622 1,468, 825 
LOS (Re UN Oe re re ye eters we te 5 Pic Ate aun 1,463,330 25, 230 1,488,560 
Oi er ag ee es ays ae wl n ac ec 5 ve,(a let mantior emotes tables = 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 
TOS eee er eee ci a eee Bh er tines oo, Sess: oie Bic mee stebate 1,296,360 25,845 1,322,205 
LOS Sees ee ea eae rer Ma ci vcr se aysietes te he eidpatate 1,436,486 26,150 1,462, 636 
PO BY ne bee = SAR Ge Our a aa Nata Ne alate or A am eR TE Pee 1,733,810 29,484 1, 763 , 294 
1035 eect: Peete eect AN tera Se Mog hie s 6 cea tee 1,917,958 32,410 1,950,368 
[OSG Rees Bees BER Pan is AEN A Oe Seo Na MS ere eee 2,078,739 37,452 2,116,191 


1987 (ninesnonth Averace).ac... 0. cn) sense 2'219. 664 40,025 | 2,259,689 


The above figures are interesting as showing the consistent progress of 
the industry from 1926 to 1930. Even in the worst of the depression years, 
1932, the drop in output. was only a little over 11 p.c. of the maximum, 
and, from June, 1933, onward there has been very rapid and fairly con- 
tinuous increase. ‘The index number adjusted for seasonal variations 
reached an all-time high point at 239-83 in June, 1937, the average for 
1926 being equal to 100. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, 
the opening up of the West, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds and especially construction materials ; 
and secondly, the War, which left a permanent imprint upon the variety 
and efficiency of Canadian plants. By 1920, the gross value of Canadian 
manufactured products was no less than $3,772,000,000, the capital invested 
$3,372,000,000, and the number of employees 609,586. Hundreds of millions 
of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 27) in achieving this 
striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but subsequent gains 
brought them back, for 1929, to even higher levels than 1920, as the tabl 


on p. 94 shows. 


Cotton Twisting in the Eastern Townships—This picture shows the yarn, 
wound 700 to 1,000 strands on large beams (cylinders) placed as shown. 
Each three strands are being twisted together, by the machine illus- 
trated, this being one operation in the manufacture of the very strong 


cord required for automobile tires. 
Courtesy, Southern Canada Power Company Limited, Montreal 


Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada.—The downward trend in manufacturing operations which began 
in the autumn of 1929 continued with increasing force to about the middle 
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of 1933. As a result, the output of manufactured products in 1933, valued 
at $2,086,847,847, was the lowest annual average reached in the period. 
This was a decrease of 48-2 p.c. as compared with the peak year of 1929. 
In 1935 the value of production amounted to $2,807,337,381, an increase 
of 10-8 p.c. over the previous year but still 30-3 p.c. below the 1929 level. 


Operations in the Brass Foundry of a Canadian Plant. 
Inset: A corner of the iron foundry. 


Courtesy, Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited. 


The number of persons employed dropped from 694,434 in 1929 to 
493,903 in 1933, a decrease of 28-9 p.c. For 1935, however, the number of 
employees was 582,874, an increase of 6-9 p.c. over the 1934 figures. In 
spite of this increase, the employees in 1935 still numbered 16-1 p.c. below 
the 1929 figure. The decline in salary and wage payments exceeded even 
that of the number of employees, the drop between 1929 and 1933 being 
$347 487,752, or 42-7 p.c. The increase in salary and wage payments in 1935 
over 1934 amounted to $56,732,269. Average earnings per employee, which 
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in 1933 amounted to $943, represented a decrease of 19-5 p.c. from the 
average earnings of $1,171 in 1929. For 1935 average earnings were $1,013. 

The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is shown in the 
following table. The increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing 
for the international market is illustrated by the figures for Canadian 
exports of manufactured products which increased from less than $3,000,000 
per annum on the average of 1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manufactured” 
products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, amounted in value to 
$285, 484,014, and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $136,629,437. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1935 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital 1 di and of Value of Value of 
ments DIO CCE Wages Materials | Products? | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
TS7ORe yee 41,259 77, 964,020} 187,942} 40,851,009} 124,907,846) 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
1880. 49,722 165,302,623) 254,935) 59,429,002) 179,918,593] 129,757,475] 309,676, 068 
TS90Nh ee 75, 964 353,213,000] 369,595) 100,415,350} 250,759,292] 219,088,594 469, 847, 886 
1900!" ee 14, 650 446,916,487) 339,173] 113,249,350) 266,527,858] 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
1O1O aa 19,218] 1,247, 583,609} 515,203) 241,008,416} 601,509,018} 564, 466, 621/1,165,975,639 
19202 23,351} 3,371,940, 653} 609,586] 782, 120,585/2,085,271,649]1,686,978,408/3,772,250,057 
19202.)5 Sethe 23,597] 5,083, 014,754] 694,484] 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975/1,894,910,456/4,029,371,340 
19302 24,020} 5,203,316,760) 644,439] 736,092, 766/1,666,983,902]1,665,631,770}3,428,970,628 
19312 24,501} 4,961,312,408} 557,426] 624,545.561/1,223,880,011/1,390,409,237)2,698 461,862 
193220 iis. eae 24,544) 4,741,255,610] 495,398) 505,883,323] 955, 968, 683)1,097,284,291/2, 126,194,555 
19332 ea ae 25,232] 4, 689,373,704] 493,903) 465,562,090) 969, 188, 574}1,048,259,450|2,086,847,847 
19342 25,663) 4,703,917,730} 545,162) 583,594, 635]1,230,977,053]1,222 943 ,899)2 533,758,954 
19352 25,491! 4,698, 991,853! 582,874! 590,326, 904!1,420,885,153!1,302,179,099!2,807,337,381 


1 Includes all establishments employing five hands or over. 2 Includes all establishments 
irrespective of the number of employees but excludes construction and custom and repair work. 
3 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 
cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 


Groups of Industries 

Among the manufacturing groups, analysed on a purpose classification 
basis, and judged by gross value of production, the producers materials 
group, which includes manufacturers and building materials, ranked first in 
1935 with 30-1 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products. The 
industries manufacturing food products came second with 21-9 p.c. of the 
total, followed by the industrial equipment group with 18-7 p.c., clothing 
industries 8-9 p.c., vehicles and vessels 7-7 p.c., drink and tobacco 4:3 p.c. 

Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the 
various groups. Indicative of the increasing industrialization of the 
Dominion is the increase in the “industrial equipment” group from 17-0 
p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 18-7 p.c. of the total in 
1935, and the increase in “producers materials” from 26-8 p.c. to 30-1 p.c. 
during the same period. Another significant change is the decline in the 
“food” group which dropped from a production of 27-1 p.c. to 21-9 p.c. of 
the total. Whereas in 1922 food products comprised the leading group, in 
1935 the output of producers materials ranked first in importance. The 
following groups improved their position since 1922: vehicles and vessels 
advanced from an output of 6:5 p.c. to 7:7 p.c. of the total value of 
production; drink and tobacco from 4:0 p.c. to 4:3 p.c.; and books and 
stationery from 4-0 p.c. to 4:2 p.c. The following groups declined in 
importance: the clothing group dropped from 9:5 to 8-9 p.c.; house fur- 
nishings from 2-5 to 1-9 p.c.; and personal utilities from 2-3 to 1-5 p.c. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
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Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1935 


Province | Estab- Em: Salaries Cost Net Gross 
or lish- Capital lewreee and of Value of Value of 
Group ments aed Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
PROVINCE No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Ee Deterrence 261 3,508,905} 1,108 618,406] 1,894,409} 1,362,405} 3,356,006 
INS Sete eee: 1,350 118,999,064} 16,060} 14,042,674] 31,647,800) 30,995,130) 67,109,172 
IN, Bes cee 872 115,635,568] 13,937} 11,680,095] 25,551,371) 27,643,366} 56,344, 190 
QUOES. Base. oe 7,942] 1.664, 198,107] 189,671] 173,354,585] 398,566,702} 393,805,691) 821,020,796 
Ontessarrrcsc 10,266] 2,064, 194,151] 281,438] 303,807,207] 718,570,816] 668,918, 734) 1,423,562,474 
Mantes ete 1,099 198,822,314! 23,239] 24,701,066] 67,929,760] 47,349,314] 117,734, 292 
Sask it sens. 880 66,271,171 6,355 6,524,411] 28,046,921] 16,976,149} 46,821,302 
aor s 4 1,002 96,322,781] 12,087} 12,504,449] 42,831,636] 28,932,217] 73,282,607 
CO ssan 
Yulonis: 1,819] 371,039,792} 38,979] 48,094,011] 105,845,738] 86,196,093] 198, 106,542 
Totals...... 25,491! 4,698,991,853| 582,874/ 590,326,904| 1,420,885, 153] 1,302,179,099 |2,807,337,381 
PURPOSE 
GRovuP 
Hoods start o 8,561| 405,894,748] 83,930] 78,173,759] 415,364,620) 188,689,195} 614,425, 247 
Drink and 
tobacco.... 677 183,501,357| 19,165} 19,785,411] 49,941,998] 69,784,641} 121,157,062 
penne Sree 2,444 177,567,199} 95,893] 75,673,525) 129,135,498} 117,610,564) 249,520, 483 
ersona 
Pet nes Piha 612 39,588,755| 10,284] 10,333,919] 21,585,937) 21,221,331] 43,453,234 
ouse 
furnishings. 679 66,402,670} 18,018] 15,911,383} 24,494,871] 27,326,024) 52,944,629 
Books and 
stationery.. 2, 262 128,707,801] 36,626] 46,896,177] 34,354,450) 81,810,214} 117,736, 267 
Vehicles and 
vessels..... 464| 226,007,916] 45,717| 53,362,973] 120,325,337] 90,876,144] 215, 103,397 
Producers 
: aie 6,737] 1,410,095,540] 177,160] 175,890,774] 427,693,908} 369,999,860} 845, 108, 272 
ndustrial 
equipment. 2,897] 2,037,312,404} 91,835] 109,494,019] 187,338,713] 322,901,939) 524,836,751 
Miscellaneous 158 23,913, 463 4,246 4,804,964} 10,649,821} 11,959,187) 23,052,039 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


This group, although ranking second in gross value of production, 1s, 
nevertheless, first in popular interest. To supply the daily needs of the 
Canadian people for food is a huge task requiring the labour of many 
people and an organization which is world-wide in its ramifications. Some 
of the leading industries in this group with their gross value of production 
in 1935 are as follows: slaughtering and meat packing, $133,379,312; butter 
and cheese, $99,888,971; flour and feed mills, $97,567,868; bread and other 
bakery products, $59,400,668; biscuits and confectionery, $41,197,833; fruit 
and vegetable preparations, $38,276,487; sugar, $36,597,997; coffee, tea and 
spices, $24,214,761; fish curing and packing, $23,458,356; misceilaneous 
foods, $14,639,623; breakfast foods, $9,655,049; condensed milk, $8,142,184; 
etc. A brief review of the more important of these industries follows. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is 
the leading industry of the food group. In 1935 its output was valued at 
$133,379,312; it furnished employment to 10,674 persons who were paid 
$12,448 347 in salaries and wages. About $91,000,000 was paid out by 
packers for live stock. This industry is, therefore, of considerable import- 
ance to the agricultural economy of the Dominion. The packing plants are 
concentrated in the larger centres of population and are located in all 
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provinces. Toronto is the chief centre, while Montreal, Winnipeg, St. 
Boniface, Edmonton, and Vancouver are also of considerable importance. 
The production of meat is carried on on a large scale. Of the 139 estab- 
lishments, 30 contributed 89 p.c. of the total output, while 7 of the largest 
plants had an average production of over $10,000,000. The same is true of 
employment. Twenty-seven plants reported 85 p.c. of the total number 
of persons employed, while the five largest plants averaged over 800 
employees each. This industry contributes materially to the foreign trade 
of Canada. The exports in 1935 totalled $33,423,617, the principal items 
being “bacon and hams” and “shoulders and sides”, Hides and skins, 
sausage casings, gelatine and meat are some of the more important similar 
products imported. In 1935 the value of such imports totalled $8,751,560. 


Dairy Products.—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are 
given in the chapter on Agriculture at p. 54. 


Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry with an output valued at 
$81,955,937 in 1935 is one of the leading industries of the group fiom the 
point of view of gross value of production. This industry, which has 
existed to meet the domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the 
Dominion’s oldest manufactures, but it is only within recent times that its 
progress has become outstanding. The War and the demand it created gave 
a great impetus to this trade. The 384 flour mills, many of them of the 
most modern type and highest efficiency, have a capacity far in excess of 
Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity reached about 121,000 
barrels per day. Since then, this industry has been adversely affected by 
the difficulties which beset the Canadian grain trade and the great decline 
in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
barrels in 1928 to 4,881,057 barrels in 1935, but in spite of the decrease 
Canada continues to be one of the leading exporters of wheat flour. 


Bread and Other Bakery Products.—With the increase in urban popu- 
lation, as well as the improvement in transportation, which increasingly 
enables rural communities to purchase factory-made bread, the bread 
industry made rapid strides during the past decade. During this period 
there was an increase of 30 p.c. in the capital invested and 54 p.c. in the 
number of employees. The production of bread and other bakery products 
required the labour of about 19,000 people in 1935. This industry had an 
output valued at $59,400,668 in 1935, a capital investment of $47,788 924, 
employees numbered 19,167, and the salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$16,369,912. This industry was thus the third largest employer of labour 
among the manufacturing industries of the country. In salaries and 
wages paid, however, it ranked only eighth. 


Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods 
in Canada has shown a remarkable expansion since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In 1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000, but 
in 1930 it had increased to more than $55,000,000, or six and one-half times 
as much. In 1933 the value of production dropped to $33,000,600, and 
rose again to $45,000,000 in 1935. The principal commodities used in the 
canning industry are: fish, fruits and vegetables, milk and meats, while the 
industry itself forms an adjunct of considerable importance to other 
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Fruit Canning in Canada.——A machine for sealing cans after they have 
been filled with fruit, 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


industries, notably the tin-can industry, the wooden-box industry, and the 
paper and printing industries. The development of the canned foods trade 
has effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and 
vegetables of many kinds, retaining much of their original freshness and 
flavour, are to be had at all times of the year. Producers in the country are 
provided with an enormously extended market, and consumers in both city 
and country with cheap and wholesome food in great variety. The con- 
sumer also enjoys protection by frequent inspections (under the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act, 1907, and subsequent amendments) by the Health of 
Animals Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Quantity and Value of Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1935 


Product Quantity Value 
$ 

ESS Dee atthe ea ees a ee ee ene Oe Ee PG, Wee on eee Cee GLC case} 2,106,807] 13,638,127 
EDU ts ek ra, Rr tN oa ph MEN Bie «7 SS NS, i bl. cs 1,825, 613 4,757,301 
NWiete tablesiemene a irctine Rea acre ene oe Gan MENA Ui Se tue bee tak AN sf 6,602,822} 12,101,138 
NI SALSA med eee err Nee a ELS Sis Ph oan 8 eS tg 82g aot lb. 4,007,740 862,572 
SPLGLUL OAS 2s cB eee IES co MO ens 8 Oh A eae en ee a i 5 oD case 1,608,685) 3,978,806 
Concentrated amilk-proauctec) acs sive eh ee eee 6, 849, 989 
TENOR OOUR Eclat eee submenus tilel” be OP ha Me ao a eat ih - 3,112,009 

Tota lites: a Sa coe ee ee ed a ee — | 45,299,942 
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Fish Canning—The principal varieties of fish used in Canadian can- 
neries are, in order of their importance: salmon, lobsters, sardines, herring, 
clams, haddock, and pilchards. 

The salmon-canning industry is practically confined to the province of 
British Columbia, and dates as far back as 1876 when the initial pack was 
9,847 cases, drawn wholly from the Fraser River area. By 1926 the pack 
had increased to 2,065,190 cases, constituting the second highest record pack 
for the industry, while in 1930 the pack had increased to 2,223,469 cases, 
the high record to date. In 1935 the pack amounted to 1,530,320 cases 
valued at $9,663,305. 

Next to the salmon-canning industry of the Pacific coast comes the 
lobster-canning industry of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Quebec. The industry dates from 1870 when Nova Scotia pro- 
duced 30,000 cans and New Brunswick 20,000 cans. In the following year 
a factory was started in Prince Edward Island with an initial pack of 6,711 
cans. The growth of the industry in over 65 years is indicated by the out- 
put of the 304 canneries operating in Canada in 1935 which amounted to 
99,905 cases of 48 lb., valued at $2,195,633. Large quantities of canned 
lobster are exported annually to the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and France.’ 

Sardine canning is confined almost wholly to the province of New 
Brunswick. The name of sardine as applied to the Canadian fish is not the 
true one as the fish used in the canneries of New Brunswick are the young 
of the herring. The first mention of a sardine industry in Canada, so far 
as is known. dates back to sometime in the late ’sixties. Although there 
are but three canneries operating, they are of large capacity, and the total 
pack in 1935 amounted to 338,486 cases valued at $1,180,111. The imports 
of canned sardines in 1935 amounted to $359,966 and came principally from 
Norway. Exports to the value of $448,150 were reported in 1935, principally 
to British Dominions and dependencies. 

Canned Fruits and Vegetables—The fruit and vegetable vated tea 
industry, which includes canned fruits, canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, 
jams, etc., comprises another large division of this group. In 1935, this 
industry reported an output valued at $38,276,487, a capital investment of 
$38 272,379 and an employment of 7,912 persons, who received $5,063,481 
in salaries and wages. The industry has made rapid strides in the past few 
years. During the period 1923-35 the volume of fruit and vegetable prepara- 
tions produced increased 155 p.c. This growth is remarkable indeed, as it 
represents a corresponding increase in the domestic demand for these 
products, the foreign trade being relatively small as compared with the 
domestic production. Imports in 1935 were valued at $2,652,961 and 
exports at $5,138,094. According to these figures, the industry, besides 
supplying the domestic requirements, has also a small exportable surplus. 


Biscuits and Confectionery.—The value of biscuits and confectionery 
produced in Canada totalled $41,180,949 in 1935. Of this amount $12,145,850 
was represented by biscuits, $19,736,768 by chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery, and the balance of $9,298,331 by cocoa and chocolate, nuts, and 
other products. Large quantities of biscuits and confectionery are con- 
sumed annually in Canada. In 1935, the per capita consumption of 
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biscuits amounted to 8-86 pounds and confectionery 10:9 pounds. The 
biscuit, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate industry is thus of considerable 
importance in Canada. In 1935 there were 234 establishments reporting. 
These plants had a capital investment of $37,779,319; they furnished 
employment to 10,446 persons who were paid $9,315,563 in salaries and 
wages. The industry is concentrated mainly in Ontario; the 92 planis 
located there had 60 p.c. of the capital, 50 p.c. of the total employees in the 
industry, and produced 57 p.c. of the entire output. 


Sugar.—The production of sugar requires the construction of large 
factories entailing huge capital investments. In 1935 there were 8 plants 
in operation with an average investment in fixed and current assets of over 
$4,000,000 each. The location of these plants was as follows: Nova Scotia, 
1; New Brunswick, 1; Quebec, 2; Ontario, 2; Alberta, 1; and British 
Columbia, 1. The selling value at the factory of the products made by the 
industry totalled $36,597,997. To produce the large quantity of sugar 
required by Canadians, it took the labour of 2,134 persons who received 
$3,086,691 in salaries and wages. The quantity of sugar produced reached 
the huge total of 969,017,643 lb., enough sugar to allow more than 88 lb. to 
every person in Canada. Both cane and beet sugar are produced. Beet 
sugar is produced in Ontario and Alberta and constituted 12-4 p.c. of the 
total output in 1935. The production of beet sugar has risen consider- 
ably during the past decade, the output having increased from 70,388,105 |b. 
in 1926 to 119,857,668 lb. in 1985. This development is important for the 
farming communities of Ontario and Alberta where these plants are 
located, as the sugar beets used by the refineries are grown in Canada. 

The sugar-refining industry is, therefore, of considerable importance in 
the industrial life of Canada. The demand created by the War gave it a 
great impetus. All things considered, 1919 was a record year. The number 
of persons employed (3,491), the value added by manufacture ($16,321,882) , 
and the exports ($22,953,135), were the highest recorded, while the volume 
of sugar manufactured was only 10 p.c. lower than that of the peak year 
1925 when 11,714,967 cwt. was produced. Since 1925, however, exports of 
sugar have declined with the result that production and employment slack- 
ened considerably. In 1935 exports totalled only 38,073 ewt. 


Leading Individual Industries 


Central electric stations and non-ferrous metal smelting, industries 
based upon water-power and mineral resources, have taken their places 
among the leading manufactures of Canada along with the industries based 
upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. 


The pulp and paper industry, although of comparatively recent 
development, had, by 1923, displaced flour milling as Canada’s most 
important manufacturing industry and, in spite of recent vicissitudes, held 
that position up to 1935 when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining industry. In employment and salaries and wages 
paid, however, pulp and paper is still the leading industry. 

The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the 
rank of many industries which has already proved temporary in some 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT 


From top to bottom, the lay- 
out shows: (1) A large tank 
for storing “‘slurry’’ (a soupy 
mixture of clay, limestone, and 
water in proper proportions). 
The travelling agitator is seen 
over the tank. (2) An exterior 
view of the centre portion of 
the kiln. The slurry is pumped to the upper feed end of the kiln. The kiln itself consists 
of a steel tube 11 feet in diameter and 413 feet long. It is supported by tires about 100 feet 
apart which run on roller bearings (see near end of kiln in picture). Although the kiln 
weighs about 500 tons, when empty, it is so delicately balanced that it can be turned by a 
hand-crank. The kiln, when full, holds 120 tons of slurry and is rotated by the electric 
motor shown geared to it. (3) An interior view of the chain section (feed end) of the kiln. 
This section extends to about one-fifth of the length of the kiln. The hot chains keep the 
slurry moving and dry it out; they also prevent much dust from passing out from the kiln 
through the stack. From this section the slurry passes into the ‘‘calcining section” (about 
180 feet long) where the temperature is between 2,500° and 2,700° F. and the intense heat 
reduces the slurry to a clinker. Here finely pulverized coal is blown in by compressed air 
and combustion regulated. (4) The ‘‘discharge end” of the kiln showing coolers. The 
clinker is now cooled off. Each cooler is full of carefully draped chains as in the chain 
section of the kiln. About 4 p.c. of gypsum is added to the clinker and it is ground and 
oe so that 90 p.c. will pass through a 200-mesh sieve. The finished product is port- 
and cement, 


Courtesy, Canada Cement Company, Limited. 
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cases. The suspension of capital expenditures, a serious factor in the 
depression, greatly reduced the output of such important industries as 
sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, primary 
iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for goods 
for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as 
petroleum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publish- 
ing, clothing, tobacco, beverages, etc. However, as previously stated, some 
return to the pre-depression order of importance is in evidence. Comparing 
the rankings for 1934 with those for 1935, it may be noted that automobiles 
came up from eighth place to fifth place, sawmills from twelfth to ninth, 
and electrical equipment from fifteenth to tenth; cotton yarn and cloth, 
and bread and other bakery products, which appeared in ninth and tenth 
places, respectively, in 1934, dropped back to twelfth and eleventh places. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1935 


Estab- Rie Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital lo and of Value of 
DEO y OCS Wages Materials | Products 


SMa oo | ee ee 


No $ No. $ $ $ 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 

ANd eninge eee en 15} 145,686,299) 8,944) 12,687,356] 126,804,075] 186,245,658 
Pulprandipaper eee en 95) 545,572,938} 27,836) 35,893,313] 57,995,037] 162, 651,282 
Central electric stations..... 1,041}1,459,821,168] 15,458] 22,519,993 Nil 137,114,911 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

DY aR a RTS a Aer 139) 58,207,715} 10,674] 12,448,347] 108,191,810] 133,379,312 
AULOMODILES Hert err: 20) 40,765,548} 13,095] 18,797,599] 75,645,998] 106,624, 445 
Butter and cheese........... 2,589} 58,291,763) 14,786] 13,905,135] 69,953,193 99, 888,971 
Flour and feed mills......... 1,127] 56,475,315} 5,454) 5,165,507! 78,071,667] 97,567,868 
Petroleum products......... 58] 64,707,454 4,856 7, 153.224) 58,869.814) 79,950,525 
Sawai! see see errr 3,698) 75,973,627] 25,727} 17,711,657| 35,927,884] 65,905, 132 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DUCS TRE areas ee he 182} 75,499,255) 15,549} 17,594,759} 25,409,806] 61,152,834 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

GUC tease ace eer er loet ias 3,045) 43,788,924) 19,167] 16,369,912] 28,343,545] 59,400,668 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 35) 70,741,613} 18,121) 13,206,265] 33,689,873] 59,378,664 
Rubber goods including foot- 

RWORICOM Ut role an ngs ees ene 45) 63,435,798] 11,023} 11,017,431] 20,258,774] 55,949,570 
Printing and publishing...... 793} 53.721,846] 16.889] 23,061,512 11,197,377) 55,832,925 
Clothing, factory, women’s.. 591} 22,668,528) 17,894] 14,593,861] 31,642,215 53, 796, 274 

Totals, Fifteen Leading 
Industries........... 13,,473|2,835,357,791| 225,473] 242,125,871] 762,001,068/1,414,839,039 
Grand Totals, All In- 
dustries............<. 5,491) 4,698,991,853} 582,874] 590,326, 904/1,420,885,153|2,807,337,381 
Percentages of Fifteen Lead- 
ing Industries to All Indus- 
LG Ce) ) oR ania Grae NN ae BIS Rk 52-9 60-3 38-7 41-0 53-6 50-4 


Manufactures in Leading Cities 


Toronto proper, with an output valued at $385,883,455 in 1935, exceeded 
Montreal proper, with $383,547,972. Greater Montreal, however, is still 
ahead of Greater Toronto and continues to be the leading manufacturing 
area in the Dominion. After these two cities come Hamilton with 
$114,691,789, Windsor $104,908,197, Vancouver $73,981,872, and Winnipeg 
with $67,217,042. Twelve other places had manufactures with a gross value 
of production of over $20,000,000 in 1935. 
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Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty 
Million Dollars in 1935 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 


. : : Em- 
Cit lish- Capital an of Value of 
of ments : ployees Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
‘Rorontows oe eee 2,689] 386,898,652] 86,226] 97,144,947] 190,370,255) 385,883,455 
Montreal so, 2) Sere 2,346] 382,332,791) 94,612} 89,934,540) 201,022,033 383, 547,972 
Hamilton... PUSHES SAS T TP 4) 484] 176,246,963| 26,769] 30,162,244) 53,740,074] 114,691,789 
Windsor sere: extn Gee 236| 64,298,564} 15,227] 20,714,545] 64,062,711] 104,908, 197 
METIGOUMEE AL. sare ere 811| 83,954,899] 15,683] 16,789,590] 39,863,397| 73,981,872 
Winniper tsi... sac20 eee 616| 71,837,683] 16,649] 17,568,803] 36,825,174] 67,217,042 
Oshawa..... en ae ee 43} 22,042,348 5,796 7,498,353] 28,260,574) 48,549,374 
Montreal East.............. 11} 40,176,067 1,627 2,099,253] 34,347,750} 438,519,874 
TONE OE aie A eee OEE 251} 37,146,164 8,614 9,090,550} 16,680,022} 37,613,775 
Kitchener sepe ena eee 159| 33,432, 626 8,034 7,505,880] 17,198,361} 34,929,052 
Quebecois aes sa eee 306| 45,485,413 8,815 7,632,787] 11,937,885} 27,158,899 
Calgary At aver eee 164} 28,209,532 4,208 4,642,942] 16,368,181] 25,823,804 
Ottawand fees 2 oe ee 205| 32,581,576 6, 633 7,521,545 9,375,408] 23,398,659 
Peter borcuchs-- eee eee 81} 20,088, 682 4,515 4,140,800] 12,414,632} 23,128,953 
Threestivers acs eee 54| 49,871,807 5,090 4,904, 767 8,248,964] 22,328,837 
Darna asuse ec jee ee 47|. 20,138, 369 3,159 3,816,221] 16,609,100} 21,970,254 
HedmGntone: ek cn ee eee 162] 17,462,756 3,825 4,181,126] 13,733,441] 21,755,617 
Brantiotdae +2 ree re 115) 38,487,900 6, 002 5,662,057} 10,168,315} 20,248,560 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity used in 
manufacturing from the gross value. 


Conditions During the Years 1932-37. st all-round 
barometer of conditions is afforded by the indexes of employment main- 
tained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
based on returns received from establishments having 15 hands or over, 
These include the great majority of the total workers. 


The year 1929 witnessed the establishment of an unusually an level 
of employment in manufacturing, as in other lines of business. From the 
latter part of that year, however, the trend was downward, the recession 
continuing almost uninterruptedly until the opening of 1933, when the 
index reached the lowest point on record, standing at 74-4 at Jan. i of that 
year. The recovery in manufacturing which then set in has continued, with 
few interruptions, and a high point of 121-7 was recorded by the index 
at Oct. 1, 1937; this was practically the same as the previous maximum 
of 121-6 indicated at Aug. 1, 1929. The index for the first eleven months of 
1937 averaged 114-3, as compared with 103-1 during the same period of 1936. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926 = 100) 


Month} 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 || Month | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


Jan. 1| 88-9} 74-4} 80-0} 87-4} 96-8} 102-4/July 1) 85-4} 83-0} 93-8) 98-5] 104-7} 119-0 
Feb. 1] 85-9) 75-0) 84-2} 90-1) 98-5] 105-3/Aug. 1] 82-6) 85-2] 94-2) 99-8) 104-9} 118-1 
Mar. 1] 87-0} 75-8) 86-5| 92-7} 99-5} 107-6)Sept. 1) 83-1] 86-8] 94-3] 100-8} 105-9} 121-2 
April 1] 87-3} 76-0} 88-1} 93-9] 101-1] 110-8]Oct. 1) 84-1] 86-7) 94-4! 103-3) 109-0) 121-7 
May 1| 85-8} 76-8} 90-2} 95-6) 102-7] 113-8/Nov. 1) 81-7] 86-5} 92-8) 103-5) 107-7) 119-0 
June 1} 86-0} 80-0} 93-2) 98-4) 103-4} 117-9/Dec. 1) 80-3) 84-4) 91-3) 101-4) 107-0 = 


CHAPTER XI 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry in its various phases is dealt with in this 
chapter, which presents available data respecting construction work under- 
taken by public authorities and by private enterprise. 


The Laying of the Corner Stone of the New Bank of Canada Building, 
Ottawa—The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
officiated at the ceremony, which took place on Aug. 10, 1937. The Prime 
Minister and Graham Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, watch 
the corner stone being lowered into place. (See also p. 154.) 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In the past few years of depressed business conditions, public con- 
struction work has been of especial importance, both in stabilizing and 
stimulating the industry. However, since 1933 there have been evidences 
of increased activity in private and commercial construction undertakings, 
the former, in the residential field, receiving considerable stimulus from 
the Dominion Housing Act. 


The Dominion Housing Act.—Administered by the Department of 
Finance, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a twofold purpose: (1) to 
assist in the improvement of housing conditions; and (2) to assist in the 
absorption of unemployment by the stimulation of the construction and 
building material industries. The Minister of Finance is empowered to 
make advances and to pay expenses of administering the Act to the extent 
of $10,000,000. The Act provides for loans for the construction of new dwell- 
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ings only (including single-family houses, duplexes, and apartment houses), 
the security taken being in the form of a first mortgage running jointly to 
an approved lending institution and to the Dominion Government. In 
most cases, the loans will be for 80 p.c. of the cost of construction of the 
dwelling or its appraised value, whichever is the lesser; of the loan of 80 p.c. 
the lending institution will advance 60 p.c. and the Government, 20 p.c. 
The remaining 20 p.c. is to be provided by the borrower. Provision is also 
made in certain cases for loans of 70 p.c. or 75 p.c. where desired by the 
borrower or deemed advisable by the lending institution. The interest 
rate paid by the borrower is 5 p.c. This is made possible by the fact that 
the Government’s funds are advanced on an interest basis of 3 p.c. Loans 
are made for a period of 10 years subject to renewal for a further period 
of 10 years upon revaluation of the security and on conditions satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. Interest, principal and taxes are payable in 
monthly instalments. Amortization of principal is effected at a rate 
sufficient to pay off the loan in 20 years, but more rapid amortization may 
be arranged to suit the convenience of the borrower. The Act requires 
sound standards of construction and contains other clauses safeguarding 
the mortgage. 


The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937.—This Act 
provides for a limited guarantee to chartered banks and certain approved 
lending institutions in respect of loans made to owners of residential 
property (including farm buildings) for repairs, alterations and additions 
to urban and rural dwellings. The loans shall not exceed $2,000 on any 
single-family house. In the case of houses containing more than one 
family unit the amount of the loan shall not exceed $1,000 plus $1,000 for 
every family unit provided. Loans are repayable in equal monthly instal- 
ments or in suitable instalments to fit the conditions of the individual 
borrower. 

Loans in the amount of $1,000 or less must be repaid within 3 years. 
Loans in excess of $1,000 must be repaid within 5 years. The maximum 
charge for loans shall be 34 p.c. discount for one-year loan repayable in 
equal monthly instalments, and proportionate rates for other periods. 
Approved lending institutions are guaranteed against loss in respect of 
loans made in accordance with approved conditions to the extent of 15 p.c. 
of the aggregate amount of such loans made by each approved lending 
institution. 

The limit of the aggregate loans to be guaranteed is $50,000,000 and the 
limit of the Government’s guarantee is therefore $7,500,000. 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 
structures and equipment are not included in the census figures of the 
construction industries given below and are therefore summarized here. 
Both steam and electric railways showed increased expenditures for these 
purposes in 1936 compared with 1935. For steam railways they amounted 
to $124,133,303 as against $112,674,951 in 1935 and $194,000,000 in 1929. 
For electric railways the total was $5,834,426 as against $5,401,772 in 1935 
and $9,000,000 in 1929. Expenditures on new line of steam railways were 
$120,000 in 1936 compared with $90,000 in 1935, whereas in the years 1928-31 
they averaged $30,000,000 per year. 
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Hauling Logs to the Sawmill for Cutting into Bridge Timbers to be Used on 
the Big Bend Columbia Highway, B.C. 


Courtesy, National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—The first census of 
the construction industries, covering public works undertaken by municipal, 
provincial and Dominion authorities, including Harbour Commissions, as 
well as those carried on by private contractors and construction com- 
panies, refers to the year 1934. The returns for the year 1935 are sum- 
marized in the following table, for, since the basis of procedure was not 
firmly established in 1934, the figures for that year are not comparable with 
those given below. For instance, after taking the 1934 census, it was 
decided that much of the work undertaken by country municipalities 
(grading and scraping of roads, cleaning ditches, weed and brush cutting, 
etc.) did not fall within the meaning of construction as applied to the 
census, so that in 1935 reports were received from only 215 municipalities as 
compared with 2,333 in 1934. On the other hand, the number of reports 
received from the other three main groups, viz., contractors and builders, 
Harbour Commissions, and provincial and Dominion departments, showed 
a net increase of 280 for 1935 compared with 1934. 

Of the 1935 total value of work performed, $140,988,228, or 65 p.c., 
represented entirely new construction, and the remainder was for altera- 
tions, repairs, maintenance, etc. Various forms of engineering construction 
amounted to $118,764,000, or 55:1 p.c. of the total value of work performed, 
the principal items being: streets, highways, etc., $61,872,000; and harbour 
and river works, $19,073,000. Buildings accounted for only $71,303,000, or 
33-1 p.c. of the total construction work. Chief among the classes of build- 
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ings were: dwellings and apartments, $18,522,000; government and muni- 
cipal buildings, $16,025,000; and industrial buildings such as factories, 
warehouses, farm and mine buildings, $12,436,000. 


Grading on Steep Hillside, Big Bend Columbia Highway, B.C. 


Courtesy, National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces, 1935 


Province or Group 


Capital Persons 
Invested | Employe 


Province 


Prince Edward Island........... 
INOVEISCOtIat aa ee eee 


Quebecrt ots tem re e. « 
Ontariog eer eee. 
Manitobas. ht. = mee ene 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta Ave ihe nee mee en: -\ 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 

Totals: 22... 2s. 


Group 


Contractors, builders, etc........ 
Mumicipalities’s yo mer > 05 (lee 
Harbour Commissions.......... 
Provincial Government Depts. .. 
Dominion Government Depts... . 


Salaries 


d and Wages 


Cost of Value 
Materials of Work 


Paid Used Performed 

$ No. b 5 $ 
266, 937 533 416, 126 523, 240 1,190,030 
6, 102, 009 9,729 6,259,725 5,968,907] 15,657,298 
5, 603, 299 7,097 5,038,701 4,153,509 9,988,340 
46, 962,410 37,131) 27,106,505] 25,450,045] 58,309,829 
73, 657, 184 59,412} 46,010,029] 40,199,608] 90,848,941 
8,885,050 7,029 4,770,837 5,390,181) 10,473, 633 
3, 640, 943 5, 658 2,797, 833 2,288,521 5,061,354 
4,588,993 6,199 5,131,913 4,658,509) 10,183,322 
8,765,091 11,980} 7,654,954 6,101,064] 13,836, 126 
158,471,961 144,768) 105,185,623} 94,733,584] 215,548,873 
121, 220, 026 63,349] 88,977,344] 75,342,622] 147,530,111 
14,946,414 25,565| 14,188, 133 5,202,516} 19,625,554 
2,059,561 1, 671 1, 263, 625 638, 755 1,966,576 
11,594, 939 29,911] 20,097,600 8,855,173] 32,032,120 
8, 640, 976 24,272) 10,659,921 3,694,518] 14,284,512 
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Volume of Construction, 1937.—The recovery in construction, on the 
whole, has not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, although 
substantial improvement has been reported recently. According to the 
records of the construction contracts awarded, as maintained by MacLean 
Building Reports, Limited, the value of such contracts rose from 
$160,305,000 in 1935 to $162,588,000 in 1986, being higher than in any 
other year since 1931; the total for the first ten months of 1937 was 
$198,576,800, or $55,948,000 higher than in the same months of 1936. In 
spite of the improvement indicated, the recently-recorded aggregates have 
been considerably less than in pre-depression years. The following table 
shows the value of the various classes of structures for which contracts 
were awarded in the first ten months of 1936 and 1937. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Ten Months, 
1936 and 1937 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1936 1937 
Type of Construction SS | SS 
No. Value No. Value 
g $ 
MAR OMeNUS meet ter cinder ey ne 8 ds 150 3,341,300 283 5, 169, 000 
Ves Genesee eee td ees ee aie et 11,655 33,387, 100 15,630) 44,006, 600 
Motaismivescdentighvnces... a0 se eee ees 11,805 86,728,400 16,9138| 49,175,600 
MO IRCCS) eI cee an ov A eA eS ele 209 2,370,700 277| 2,462,900 
Public garages......... Pe Stone Rat te eres ae tae 595 2,487,900 716 3, 843, 500 
ELOS pital se Dees een te eee ae age a hols 67 1,824, 100 109 6,950, 800 
kote smandicltibsmas os 7 seohies aoe one me noi ets 326 1,778, 500 347 2,357,900 
Afi Coto UNGING see ye eee ae eee oo ae ee 281 2,769, 000 413 5.176, 100 
TEWISVECS. awake buabiasy yep oo. 6a bo bbe nett o dit Aeteemnaene meee 392 5, 706, 500 513 6, 028, 300 
SCHOO SMR eee ede ee ae eM ns ou 341 3, 880, 600 423 5, 740, 600 
SOLOS eee coke Sad Sah Riareretr te, 2 aie’ 1,646 6, 134, 800 ioe 6, 439, 300 
PRCAT RCS ee eed ir ae nar fo. 101 2,049, 500 117 1,939, 800 
Vici CITOUISC RAC NOy Retr wee et a ey Oe eae 454 4,167,200 566 7,348, 600 
NORTE J BUSS: 6b Goole s od ean eae come eee 4,412 33,168, 800 §,205| 48.287,800 
TROLLS MUN ALUSETUCU ewe ene sees ruee Si uh 613 13,501,700 877| 82,021,100 
STIG POS Me ee rca ke See nena ee nach dG 166 6,714, 200 173 7,014, 700 
Daman dewhaLviesteeer cen heehee choice eae: 104 1,847,400 103 3,192,500 
Sewers naan alenmiainse pea te ne ve ae nor = iy} 2,278, 100 121 2,301, 1¢0 
ROAGsianarstreetstee sere dae cee eee 636 21, 238, 500 529] 34,257,600. 
enenalrengincenin eer strstr ier aes eee ae 434 27,101, 700 492) 22,326,400 
Gail MOMMA eancdsgets #4,.¢00ne Sanna cu 1,612 59,179,900 1,418} 69.092, 300 
Grand! Totalss5.5 3 eee ee 18,342 | 142,628,800 23,413) 198,576,800 


Monthly statistics showing the value of the building permits taken out 
in 58 cities have been compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 
1920. During 1936, the building authorized in these centres was estimated 
to cost $41,325,693, as compared with $46,560,623 in 1935. These totals 
considerably exceeded those for 1933 or 1934, and the 1935 figure was also 
larger than that for 1932, but throughout the past five years, the building 
authorizations have been decidedly smaller than in any other year for which 
data were available. The value of the building represented by the permits 
for construction taken out in the first ten months of 1937, however, was 
higher than in the same period in any other year since 1931. The following 
table shows the data for the 58 cities in the period, January to October 
of 1936 and 1937; these monthly figures are unrevised. 
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The population of these 58 centres constituted some 36 p.c. of the 
total population of the Dominion as enumerated in the Census of 1931; 
during the year 1936, their building authorizations amounted to little more 
than 25 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded 
throughout Canada. This ratio was decidedly lower than the average 
proportion in the years 1920-36, which was 40-3 p.c. ‘In the’ first ten 
months of 1937, the proportion showed little change from that of 1936, 
standing at 23-7 p.c. 


Building Permits, by Cities, Ten Months, 1936 and 1937 


City 1936 1937 City 
$ $ 


155, 255 135,070] St. Thomas, Ont....... 


1936 1937 


$ $ 
67, 220 50, 406 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


EalitaxauNe Sean eee 949, 601 1, 264, 856] Sarnia, Ont............. 113,254 123,375 
New Glasgow, N.S.... 26,318 82,770) Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 206,095} 288,954 
Sydneys Ness eee 165,346 281 7302|| i Loronto,Ont.eeeenees 6,304,926] 8,302,367 
Fredericton, N.B...... 101,810 76,750], York and East York 

Moncton, N.B......... 82,712 148, 539 Townships, Ont...... 2,074,890) 1,831,693 


Saintdohn Ne Bee 
On aac neue 


170, 547 228,950) Welland, Ont........... 
Windsor; Ont, .-..2.... 


102,953} 186,219 
616,213] 3,422,917 


ADA de ila cr a lel 5,576, 660 6,534,015) Riverside, Ont......... 27,285 94, 905 
Quebec) P.O nei. an 772,010 804,765] Woodstock, Ont........ 188, 208 185,071 
hawinigan Falls, P.Q. 119,225 370,030) Brandon, Man.......... 54,511 54, 745 
Sherbrooke, P.Q...... 228,350 724, 146] St. Boniface, Man...... 68,364] 332,272 


107, 122 285, 382|| Winnipeg, Man......... : 
308,578 500, 583] Moose Jaw, Sask....... 
83, 865 140,395] Regina, Sask........... 
129, 709 246,427] Saskatoon, Sask....... 
125,980 181,750] Calgary, Alta.......... 
198, 900 454,680) Edmonton, Alta....... 
129,411 260, 787)| Lethbridge, Alta....... 
97,495 126, 757|| Medicine Hat, Alta..... 
1,017,850 1,516, 895] Kamloops, B.C........ 
226,798 319,101), Nanaimo, B.C......... 
401, 468 828, 663] New Westminster, 
615, 090 812, 020) BCLS inna antes 
131, 893 240, 686] Prince Rupert, B.C.... 
103,477 193,075|| Vancouver, B.C........ 
1, 683, 257 1,969,488] North Vancouver, 

84, 685 05) 007 e Ce eens ene 
233, 801 220,118] Victoria, B.C.......... 
197,760 684, 373 

46,907 138, 437] Totals—58 Cities...... 
600.548 713,087 


1,320,500) 1,977,750 
44,048} 104,222 
327,591} 429,090 
174,205} 248,601 
781,645] 637,539 
842,170} 769,975 
164,021} 219, 663 
25,085 25,710 
78,350 45, 602 
115,143) 205, 657 


334,515} 467,790 
14,900 26, 924 
4,174,845) 6,037, 250 


51,804 57,998 
415,574) 474,755 


33,553, 743/47, 135,398 


Brantford, Ont...) 
Chatham, Ont) 2... 
Fort William, Ont..... 
Balt Ont aren ihe 
GuelphvOnte ean 
amilton Ont 
Kanrston Ont aie 
Kitchener, Ont........ 
Londons@ntaeee 
Niagara Falls, Ont.... 
OshawavOnties see 
Ottawar Ont ween 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 
Peterborough, Ont.... 
Port Arthur, Ont...... 
SurauordaOnt. sees 
St. Catharines, Ont... 


The trend of employment in the construction industries was upward 
in 1937, according to data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from some 1,147 contractors, having an average of 117,748 employees. 
The index of employment calculated from these returns averaged 99-1 
in the first eleven months of 1937, compared with 88-9 in 1936 (1926 = 100). 
In the building division of the construction industry, which depicts more 
accurately the work of this nature normally carried on in the cities, the 
average index of employment, at 58-7, was slightly higher than that of 55-7 
recorded in 1936. 

The wholesale prices of building materials during 1937 were higher than 
in any other of the past six or seven years, although they continued lower 
than in the years 1920-30. The index for such prices (1926 = 100) averaged 
94-5 in the first 11 months of 1937, compared with 85-1 in the same period 
of 1936. Wages in the building trades also have advanced to some extent, 
the preliminary wages index, as prepared in the Department of Labour, 
standing at 165-3 p.c. of the 1913 average, aS compared with 160-8 in 1936. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


External Trade* 


For the fourth consecutive fiscal year Canada’s foreign trade in 1936-37 
achieved a substantial expansion over the preceding fiscal period and main- 
tained a rate of recovery exceeding that of world international trade 
generally. In each month both imports and domestic exports were greater 
in value than in the corresponding month of the year before. For the 
full twelve months ended Mar. 31, 1937, imports and exports showed 
increases over 1935-36 of 19-4 p.c. and 25:0 p.c., respectively. Compared 
with the depression low reached in 1932-38, the value of trade in 1936-37 
represented a gain of 65-3 p.c. for imports and 101-0 p.c. for exports. 


Unloading Canadian Pulpwood at Rotterdam. 
Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Imports and exports in 1936-37 gained in quantity as well as value; the 
volume of imports was 15-8 p.c. over 1935-36 and of exports, 17°5 p.c. 
While the dollar value of the trade of Canada is still below the levels 


#  * In statistics of imports in this chapter, and particularly imports in 1935-36 and 1936-37, the 
excise duty which had been included in the value of distilled spirits, chiefly whisky, imported into 
Canada from countries entitled to the British Preferential Tariff since the fiscal year 1920-21, is 
excluded as from April 1, 1935. Imports in 1935-36 and 1936-37, particularly from the United King- 
dom, are consequently lower than would otherwise be the case. Such imports from the United 
kkingdom‘in 1936-37 were valued at $5,680,584. 
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attained before the world economic crisis, examination of leading imports 
and exports reveals that, on a quantity basis, recovery has proceeded a great 
deal further. 


Canada’s Imports and Exports 


oe Total Exports |, Excess: 
iscal Year ; : mports — 
Imports Canadian Foreign 
Produce Produce Total Exports + 
$ $ $ $ ‘ 

LOIS M146 circcts esa Se ea 619,193,998) 431,588,439] 23,848,785}  455,437,224|— 163,756,774 
1919-202. Bae New eee ee 1,064,528, 123} 1,239,492,098| 47,166,611] 1,286,658,709/+ 222, 130,586 
1924225 oie ures UA ei 796,932,537) 1,069,067,353| 12,294,290] 1,081,361, 643/+ 284,429, 106 
1929-3 Ome ces. eie aoee 1, 248,273,582] 1, 120,258,302} 24,679,768] 1,144,938,070]— 103,335,512 
19S O= 8 Lo ete fentie ehe oe ee 906,612,695) 799,742,667| 17,285,381] 817,028,048;— 89,584, 647 
LOS TS 2AF Ai Os cemrene ten se 578,503,904} 600,031,812} 11,221,215] 611,253,027/+ 32,749,123 
(ISR VSCEIe Seabee MC OAE Aa ee 406,383,744) 528,064,278] 6,913,842]  534,978,120|+ 128,594,376 
1933-34...... Oe eee 433,798,625} 665,954,071] 6,311,324] 672,265,395/+ 238,466,770 
1034-3 Depehang Ms any 522,431,153} 756,625,925) 7,658,963} 764,284,888/+ 241,853,735 
L985 = 3. Os ce fyce eckk dense 562,719,063) 849,030,417] 13,441,659}  862,472,076/4 299,753,013 
1OS623 AL pe cet. heey eee 671,875,566! 1,061. 181.906} 13,062,314] 1,074,244.220I4+ 402.368. 654 


It will be noted from the statistics in the table above that Canada has 
expanded sales abroad to a greater extent than purchases from other 
countries. In consequence, the balance of trade, which has been substan- 
tially in Canada’s favour in recent years, became even more favourable in 
1936-37, amounting to $402,369,000. This large favourable balance of trade 
has been surpassed in only two fiscal years since Confederation, viz., 1917-18 
when abnormal war conditions prevailed and in 1925-26. 

Coincident with the expansion of import trade, the amount of duty 
collected increased from $82,784,000 in 1935-36 to $92,145,000 in 1936-37. 
Notwithstanding this increase in duty collected the average ad valorem rate 
(.e., the amount of duty expressed as a percentage of the value of 
imports) declined from 14-7 p.c. on all imports in 1935-36 to 13:7 p.c. in 
1936-37. On dutiable imports alone, the rate was 26-7 p.c. in 1935-36 and 
24-9 p.c. in 1936-37. The proportion of imports which were free of duty 
was substantially the same in both years. 


Trade of Canada Compared with World Trade.—World international 
trade continued a moderately upward progress in the calendar year 1936. 
Despite the absence of a marked or general disposition towards the relaxa- 
tion of the policies of economic nationalism which have retarded trade in 
recent years, the continuance of internal recovery and exchange stability 
have made possible some slackening in Western Europe of the more rigid 
types of trade restriction. At the same time a number of Governments, 
including those of Canada and the United States of America, have pursued 
the objective of freer trade and lower tariffs which they are cradually 
realizing by means of trade agreements with countries sharing their out- 
look. Reduction in world stocks of primary commodities, and ihe conse- 
quent more normal readjustment of supply and demand, has resulted in 
increased trade. The successful localization of major political disturbances 
was also a favourable factor. 

During 1936, Canada advanced in relative position among the leading 
trading nations as regards total trade, imports, and exports. The table 
below gives details respecting the relative position of the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world. 
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The Canadian Pavilion at the Paris Exposition, 1937.—The sculptural 
plaques depict the primary industries. Inset: Enlargement of the Cana- 
dian “Buffalo” which stands on guard. 


Courtesy, Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Trade of Sixteen Leading Commercial Countries of the World, 
calendar year 1936 


(Expressed in Canadian currency) 


Nore.—The figures in parentheses represent relative position in 1935. 


Total Trade Net Imports Domestic Exports 
Country $$ $$$ __—_—_———||— — 

Rank Amount Rank Amount Rank Amount 

$'000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 

United Kingdom........ 1 (1) 6, 115 i {a} 3,923 22) 2,192 
WnitediStates = ...0.-.: =. 2) 4,802 Dae) 2,385 aby 2,417 
Germany ee scents 3 (3) 3,423 3 (3) 1,701 8 (G3) 1,722 
France 4 (4) 2,500 4 (4) 1,554 5 (4) 946 
Canadayi cst ico: 5 (6) 1,638 8 (9) 623 4 (5) 1,015 
JADADM necro cers: Gy (5) 1,567 Gy (as) 800 6 (6) 767 
Beleiuntere tsetse ae eG) 1,379 6 (8) 711 8 (8 668 
Netherlands. 74. 6) 8 (8) 1,137 G 656 1270) 481 
Britishyindi 6s aera: (9) 1,136 9 (10) 459 dP KO) 677 
Union of South Africa... 10 (12) 966 13 (15) 414 9 (10) 552 
PMUISUL ALIS oe ere ae 11 (18) 936 11 (13) 428 11 (12) 508 
Ar Continent ce 12711) 919 15 (12) 370 10 (9) 549 
LEER as Se ees © on PA Dine 13 (10) 831 10 (6) 435 14 (18) 396 
DIVeCen an mt tems ae 14 (14) 801 12 (14) 415 15 (15) ; 386 
MSY eEVAUL, Ax Dent cic, corr tae 15 (16) 785 16 (16) 366 13 (14) 419 


Switzerland............. 16 (15) 650 14 (11) 383 19 (19) 267 
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In the production and export of many important commodities, Canada 
ranks high among the countries of the world. The Dominion is first in 
the production of asbestos, nickel and newsprint, supplying normally over 
half the world’s asbestos, about 90 p.c. of the world’s nickel, and more 
newsprint than the rest of the world combined. In the production of - 
copper and zinc, Canada stood third in 1936. With respect to the latter, 
however, the comparison is based on metal output; on a mine output basis 
the comparison would be more favourable to Canada. In gold and lead 
production Canada was in fourth place in 1936, and fifth place in respect 
to output of automobiles. According to figures issued by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, New York, in “Automobile Facts and Figures”, 
the total world output of automobiles in 1936 comprised 5,816,022 units, 
of which the United States furnished 4,454,115 units; the United Kingdom 
481,447 units; Germany 297,512 units; France 201,737 units; and Canada 
162,167 units. In wheat production Canada was in seventh position. 


The Dominion led the world during 1936 in.exports of wheat, newsprint 
paper, nickel and asbestos, and in exports of wheat flour occupied second 
place, being exceeded by Australia. Canada ranked third in exports of auto- 
mobiles, and fourth both in exports of rubber tires and of wood pulp. 
Canada also ranks high in the world’s exports of many other products, such 
as lumber and timber, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, whisky, meats, 
farm implements, cattle, gold, silver, rye, oats, rubber footwear, leather and 
hides. 


Canada’s Imports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, fiscal 
year 1936-37 compared with 1935-36 


ee 


Total Imports, Increase or Decrease 


Rank Cane 1936-37 1936-37 compared with 1935-36 
(In order of value, 1936-37) on a. 
te re Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
1 1 |Crude petroleum........ gal.| 1,249,391, 532 39, 704, 808 + 51,275,057} + 4,139,830 
a op Bro Mean eee sae sae ton 13,353,762] 34,854,726 + 943,921) + 1,019,755 
4 | 3 |Machinery, except farm..... — | 31,086,819 = + 9,172,627 
3 4 |Automobile parts........... = 27,379, 705 - + 4,672,774 
5 5 |Plates and sheets, iron. .cwt. 7,241,834! 22,645,846 + 1,142,982} + 4,192 691 
Ge Oca COLCOLGE een. . : 147,836,584) 19,905,775 + 11,281,080) + 2,695,906 
7 7 |Sugar for refining....... cwt. 10,210,123) 17,253,605 + 1,022,074) + 1,569,518 
Se eSe Le KOShELT UTC Seen - 15,881, 865 — | + 2,984,213 
9] 9 |Vegetable oils...........gal.. 20,731,508} 12,686,869 — 879,273 + 621,386 
10 | 10 |Books and printed matter... - 12 880"352 = + 2,447,780 
11 | 11 |Electrical apparatus......... = 11,991,038 - —- 3, 233, 201 
18 | 12 |Farm implements and ma- 
chineryae ee ee... one - 10,803,750 - + 4,621,532 
PRI eal Oropaiees, Oe Ga, Ae bu. 18,632,448} 10,551,080 + 10,324,830} + 5,592, 693 
34:14 /Antomobiles.., 506k... INoviiaM 13,307; 10,410, 102 8,765} + 7,105,274 
15 | 15 |Rubber, crude........... lb 62,546,059] 10,310,668 + 5,630,668] + 3,574,107 
SROIG LOR 2 ety See dale. = lb 40,620,874] 9,348 409 + 3,472,087} + 1,194,661 
13 | 17 |Engines and boilers......... - 8, 663, 262 - + 422,984 
LO fick Soil ars 529, 6 eee iad | oo ~ 8, 208, 740 - | + 2,186,472 
12>) 19 |Spirits and wines............ - 8, 094, 533 - — 297,847 
16 | 20 |Clay and products.......... - 7,744, 156 - + 1,150,511 
21 | 21 |Glass and glassware......... - 7,583, 043 - + 1,784, 193 
17 | 22 |Noils, tops and waste wool 
Joy 14, 007, 083 7,408,963 — 75,344) + 1,066,872 
209) s23' (Panertss. eee wee. Mie - 7,060, 499 - + 1,071,248 
S2a) 245 /Raw wool ean.» gees lb 23,771, 236 6,476,705 + 4,552,163} + 2,507,186 
22. | 25 |Dried fruits lb 91,000, 082 6, 257, 465 + 1,276,045 + 761,287 


EXPORTS BY COMMODITIES 


Unloading Canadian Newsprint at Havana, Cuba. 
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Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Canada’s Domestic Exports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, 
fiscal year 1936-37 compared with 1935-36 


Rank 


1935]1936 


-36 


-37 


Com 
(In order of ae 1936-37) 


Total Domestic 
Exports, 1936-37 


Quantity 


Value 


Increase or Decrease 1936-37 


compared with 1935-36 


Quantity 


— 
“TOUS 00 GS WwWnNe 


Wihteat ec noses ee ne bu. 
Newsprint paper........ cwt. 
Gold bullion, non-mone- 
LEED DN arse Pe RTCA SOLO OR OZ 
Nickel tet wet ene ce 


Wieat seinen ae he har 


Woodipulpacc.creece cs. cwt. 
ID ee enn detteaos aoe aa cwt. 
Wihisley > See cise seers pf. gal. 
Wihteatin OUR nia mesreiers brl. 
MUtLOMODIIESa eee ee see No 
REA WALUT Sinem erte aires sor 
Bar levy. S22 ae eine echelon bu 
Cattleisera teen tee No 
head ene een rat cwt 
Aluminium in bars...... cwt 
Cheese tai etacs cine cwt. 
Asbestos, raw...........- ton 
1) LON neal Apu e ae tere At r cwt. 
Buln wOOd sen merines coe cord 


Platinum and other metals 
of the platinum group in 
concentrates or other forms 


ub ber tikes: . seca. see No.| . 


Machinery, except farm..... 
Silver ore and bullion....oz. 


227,996,513 
62,899, 709 


2,188,199 
1,790,361 
1,866, 811 


3,583, 982 
15,792, 020 
3,417,281 
5, 286, 023 
4,771,007 

53,579 


18, 749, 862 
315,271 
3,543, 067 
680,357 
807,391 
320, 987 

3, 150, 084 
1,183,361 


1, 269, 624 
16, 187,592 


223,461, 009 
110, 176, 448 


76, 667, 269 
45, 882, 184 
40, 284, 864 
36, 114, 497 
34,873,145 
33, 210, 237 
25,087, 602 
21,777, 246 
21,587, 038 
19, 425,730 
18, 444,030 
14,901,211 
14, 000, 092 
13,779, 201 
12,522,047 
11, 236, 543 
10,569, 302 
9, 863,937 
8,679,198 


8, 185, 250 
7,712,980 
7,607,472 
7,243,750 


+ 48,872,333 
+ 9,638, 083 


— 195,273 
+ 181,109 
+ 484,097 


+ 597,816 
+ 2,069, 142 
-- 204,567 
+ 2,294, 669 
— 87,940 

— 18,752 


+ 11,430,478 
+ 167,479 
+ 602,711 
+ 121,498 
+ 221,942 
+ 102,889 
+ 285,472 
+ 209, 623 


+ 32,763 
— 4,003, 426 


Value 


$ 


, 884, 034 
,415, 069 


mt 
O 
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+++ 
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Distribution of Canada’s Trade by Countries.—The following state- 
ment on imports from twenty-five leading countries shows how predominant 
the two great English-speaking countries are as a source of supply of 
Canadian imports. The United States supplied approximately 39 p.c. of 
the Dominion’s imports in 1936-37, while the United Kingdom, although 
having only about one-third the United States share in Canada’s imports, 
had, nevertheless, more than ten times as large a share as Argentina, which 
fifteenth place in 1935-36 as a result, mainly, of a large increase in imports 
of corn. The countries shown account for about 97 p.c. of total imports 
213-1 p.c. The countries shown account for about 97 p.c. of total imports 
in each year. The wide geographical distribution of the increase in imports 


is indicated by the number of plus signs in the last two columns of the 
table. 


Canada’s Imports from Twenty-five Leading Countries, fiscal year 
1936-37 compared with 1935-36 and 1934-35 


Increase or 
Rank : Total Imports Decrease 1936-37 
Country compared with— 
——]| (In order of importance, 1936-37) a ee a | ee 
1934) 1935] 1936 
-35 | -36 | -37 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 || 1934-85 | 1935-36 
$7000 | $7000 | $’000 p.c p.c 


1 1 le United 'Statesm ct. 2) eee eee 303, 640) 319,479] 394,419] + 29-9] + 23-5 
Alo 2) teed | United. ge RE er or eet ate bon Naf 111,682] 117,875] 129,524) + 16-0} + 9-9 
16 | 15] 8 |Argentina.. istic sey Wg RS ee 2,791 3,744) 11,724] +320-1] +213-1 
SY bid ly 04,|Gormanyo eer.) 4 eee ease pas 10,014} 9,908} 11,684] + 16-7) + 17-9 
15 6 5 |British Straits Settlements............ 2,970 7,198} 10,541) +254-9) + 46-4 
Oooo) 6 Australiana. 5c tmee comers 6,327} 7,277) 9,470) + 49-7) + 30-1 
Bloat clog AL Britishiinaiteieec |: oc. .l eee eee 6,415 7,458! 8,326) + 29-8] + 11-6 
12980) Sh Belerurmpmqeeme ca... ccscuiie on eee eee 3,614} 5,094 6,696) +. 85-3) + 31-5 
Adie 7 iO. Prancexaeenee. «©... . oe ee nee 6,444 6,718 6,454) + 0-1] —. 3-9 
ISS La 10" |New Zealande-. .. 02) ee eee. 2,535] 3,622} 5,377]| +112-1] + 38-4 
112] P| bh Jamaica. |. A axeeeieow mae 4,305 4,313 5,173]) + 20-2] + 20-0 
1G ELON t27 BritishuGimanar. >.< once) eerie eee 2,449} 4,758! 5,051] +106-2} + 6-2 
14904 7] (3) Peru oegeee ss: i: cn ene ee ee S ASO eerae dia 4,958] + 44-5) + 18-9 
Osh Sebi 4. Tapanc caer: ocueiieneinn De een nes 4,425) 3,466) 4,797] + 8-4] + 18-4 
SOM S16) 15. IC hina tee: 24a ene ee pee eg 2,346] 3,717) 4,275] + 82-2) + 15-0 
LOPE 2G Netherlands... 2.2 epoe ie eee 4,344, 4,258] 4,252) — 2-1] — 0-1 
Sse | Siz Colombiaeeeen..: ase) ae eee i Erccornnth 4,564) 4,202} 4,197) — 8-1; — 0-1 
23/\e2 eS: | Ceylon... 05 iw ae token pee ce 2,093 2,918] 3,962] + 89-3) + 35-8 
OH LOA Barbad OSeemem, «ic iack mole nanciat mene eee 4,861} 3,430} 3,711] — 23-7) + 8-2 
301720720. |Britisin Bast Atricanssdines.. cee. nee 1,330} 3,225) 2,829) +112-7) — 12-3 
29 2221) 21 irinidadsand Tobagones.ssnae eee oes 1785% 2,593 2.787 +105-4) + 7-5 
Dat 2o 22) |S WALZOGLamClg: .. secieeeeean ate te ee ain 2,335} 2,578) 2,701 + 15-7) + 5-0 
DAW e2Ss|) 23 Lijit Uslands on, oo ea ae dae ele aeons 1,800 1,770) 2,395) + 33-1] + 35-3 
22 | 25 | 24 |Czechoslovakia...................-.-.- 2,310 1,970} 2,365) + 2-4) + 20-1 
26u24 1025 Newfoundland ....s-saccsecsente oa ee 1,589} 2,019} 2,162) + 36-1] + 7-1 


The table on p. 116 shows Canada’s domestic exports to twenty-five 
leading countries. The countries shown account for about 97 p.c. of 
total domestic exports in each year. The United States and United King- 
dom rank first and second, respectively, as export markets, the United 
States being first in the latest three fiscal years, while the United Kingdom 
was first in 1933-34. Statistics of Canadian exports, by countries, should be 
read with the qualification that all the goods shown as exported to some 
countries may not finally be consumed in those countries, while, on the 
other hand, other countries may ultimately buy and use more Canadian 
goods than the Canadian export statistics indicate. For example, exports 
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to the United Kingdom are known to include large amounts of wheat and 
other grains shipped “on order’. The final destination is not known at the 
time of exportation from Canada. Similarly, considerable quantities of 
Canadian exports are consigned to one or other of the great European free 
ports and thence transhipped to the country of consumption. Since the 
country of final destination in these cases is not known at the time when 
the goods leave Canada, even to the owners, exports to such countries as 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, Netherlands, etc., which carry on a large 
entrepot trade, are higher than would be the case if the exports in question 
were credited to the countries of final consumption. Exports to other 
countries such as Norway, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, etc., which obtain 
Canadian goods indirectly, would be correspondingly higher than the Cana- 
dian export statistics indicate. The figures of the table show a marked 
expansion of Canada’s exports to all the leading countries during the two 
latest vears. The percentage increases are particularly large in the cases of. 
Belgium, New Zealand, and Germany. 


Unloading Canadian Aluminium from a Lighter in Osaka, Japan. 


Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Canada’s Domestic Exports to Twenty-five Leading Countries, fiscal 
year 1936-37 compared with 1935-36 and 1934-35 


Rank 


1934|1935)1936 


Country 
(In order of importance, 1936-37) 


Increase or 


Total Domestic Exports || Decrease 1936-37 


ompared with— 


SO EO OMEOK 1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37]| 1934-35 | 1935-36 
$’000 $000 | $7000 p.c. p.c 
Lc louhe ie ly United Stateshic. scot ekom. wa eateee 304,721] 360,302] 435,015] + 42-8) + 20-7 
2 2 2 |United SGU 1-43 (0) 11 em ae MM Cicer AR 290,885] 321,557] 407,997] + 40-3) + 26-9 
3 3 3 Australia ne TE ie eee ere 18,082) 23,974) 26,954) + 49-1) + 12-4 
6 6 AV MB ClO vuini.<1ta ape ce vian s, id seer 11,780} 11,061) 23,436) + 98-9) +111-9 
4 4 Op. J ELDEUTI sada Arte eT eer ove be eee eae 16,936] 14,844) 21,630) + 27-7) + 45-7 
Se 5 Gal British} SoutheAtrica. sie eee 12,128} 18,502) 15,574] + 28-4] + 15-3 
Be O | Mag FORA CO shee Comat eit yf tate 2a ee eS ee 9,842} 7,648) 11,718) + 19-1] + 53-2 
9 7 SiliNew Zealand). = 6 pa eee 7,345| 10,221; 11,187) + 52-3} + 9-5 
fi 8 OalNetherland sieyery, 2.5 ae ee ee 10,072 9,445} 10,916) + 8-4) + 15-6 
TZ aa O SG enman yas are eee © mnie 4,474 4,560 7,829] + 75-0] + 71-7 
LOM LOS eee wlo unclean cin.) nee ee 6, 469 6,903 7,728] + 19-5) + 12-0 
DG DUS 2 NOT Wave nenenh,. -6o olor e e eeee 4,789} 4,577] 6,907] + 44-2] + 50-9 
LOSS ste Giles ge ean ee... | alana ead ae 4,461) 4,556) 4,899) + 9-8) + 7-5 
pel OF SIA A Geil Vere ter cere ee: oc eco toes rene oe 3,631] 2,377) 4,656) + 28-2] + 95-9 
19. lop ed beliBragilees. eerie... cin cong ae pane eens 2,770) 3,711) 3,873) + 39-8) + 4-4 
LAS PISS LGR ini shy Eree:suatewe 1 een re aie 4,121) 3,039) 3,800) — 7-8] + 25-0 
LG alia 4e ela Ato en tinlsie eet soo), Se eeeaeran tee eee 4,015 3, 982 3,727| — 7-11 — 6-4 
3 ol Om So Jen aCe sari an. un Deer eee ee 3,088} 3,342) 3,327) + 7-7) — 0:5 
24 e2TselOnS wed enw ener: «latin een aes ee 1,637 2,295 3,237] + 97-7) + 41-0 
LOD aaliZa eZ On| (Bcibislhelnc iam. 0c eee ea ee 4,118} 3,134] 3,221] — 21-8] + 2-8 
=2) 434i Goda GrCGCe at neem oS) See ee ato eam cee 430} 3,082 - | +616-7 
ZAgl 20m ee 2a rind ang so bas ON eenn en ieee 2,207 2,314 3,054] + 38-4) + 32-0 
232 | S22 ledou| MICKIC On. cc cutaneeen..; cc ais a ree eee eee 1,885 1,720 2,854] + 51-4) + 66-0 
=U Oe V24 31 VEOROCCOM ut atte ass Oe ne eee ee eee 66 88 1,942 - - 
25 | 27 | 25 |British Straits Settlements............ 1,494 1,315 1,939) + 29-8) + 47-5 
Canada’s Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries, fiscal 
years 1926-27 to 1936-37 
Canada’s Trade with— 
Fiscal Year : : Other Other Total Total 
ane aa ie vied British Foreign British Foreign 
Ane s Empire Countries Empire Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Imports— 
1926-27isas atin 163,939,065) 687,022,521) 50,129,473) 129,801,446) 214,068,538] 816,823,967 
1927-28..........] 186,485,824] 718,896,270] 63,124,733] 140,499,630] 249,560,557) 859,395,900 
1928-29..........] 194,041,381] 868,012,229] 63,346,829) 140,278,652] 257,388, 210/1,008,290,881 
1929-3084 eens a 189,179,738) 847,442,037] 63,494,864] 148,156,943] 252,674,602] 995,598,980 
1930-3 (eee ee 149, 497,392] 584,407,018] 55,401,034] 117,307,251] 204,898,426) 701,714, 269 
1931-32 eee ne 106,371,779) 351,686,775) 41,440,214] 79,005,136) 147,811,993] 430,691,911 
1932-33..........] 86,466,055) 232,548,055] 33,918,269) 53,451,365] 120,384,324) 285,999, 420 
1933234 eaten 105, 100,764) 238,187,681} 35,303,122] 55,207,058] 140,403,886] 293,394,739 
1934-300e0 er tore 111,682,490} 303,639,972] 44,503,981} 62,604,710] 156,186,471] 366,244, 682 
1935-86..........] 117,874,822] 319,479,594] 59,846,488} 65,518,159] 177,721,310) 384,997,753 
1936-37..........] 129,524,098] 394,419,012) 68,657,957] 79,274,499] 198,182,055] 473,698,511 
Exports 
(Canadian)— 
1926-27..........| 446,872,851] 468,434,180] 93,564,910] 245,296,956) 540,437,761] 713,731,136 
1927-28 50.,seeee 410, 691,392] 483,700,034] 88,284,515] 251,228,053) 498,975,907) 734,928,087 
1928-29 429,730,485] 504, 161,604] 106,258,803] 328,108,239} 535,989,288] 832,269, 843 
1929-30". soe 281,745,965] 515,049,763] 97,825,173) 225,637,401] 379,571,138] 740, 687, 164 
1930-31 219,246,499] 349,660,563] 73,617,897] 157,217,708! 292,864,396) 506,878,271 
1931-32 174, 048,725) 257,770,160} 46,016,686} 122,201,241] 220,060,411] 379,971,401 
1932-338. vec ne 184,361,019] 197,424,723) 37,757,908] 108,520,628) 222,118,927] 305,945,351 
1933-34. vane 288,582,666) 220,072,810} 50,423,723] 106,874,872] 339,006,389) 326,947, 682 
1934-35002 ee 290, 885,237) 304,721,354) 67,314,241] 93,705,093] 358,199,478) 398, 426, 447 
1935-86) ctccsetee 321,556,798] 360,302,426) 77,754,681] 89,416,512) 399,311,479] 449,718,938 
1936-37522 aoe 407,996, 698] 435,014,544) 87,601,407] 130,569,257] 495,598,105] 565,583,801 
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REVIEW OF CANADA’S TRADE BY MONTHS 


The monthly trade figures as available when going to press for the 
calendar year 1937 compared with the years 1934, 1935 and, 1936, were as 
follows :— : 


Imports and Exports by Months, January, 1934, to October, 1937 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 

$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
LATTA TV eee ee 32,391 37, 229 40,590 51,883 55, 650 54,737 63 , 865 82,242 
Iebruaryc. ee. 33,592 37,044 41,597 48,681 52,396 53, 489 62,074 74,792 
VE cite Leet ar 47,519 48,191 52,681 70,990 69, 611 67,420 73,445 88 ,327 
A port ls eee A cactee 34,814 36, 637 42,217 56, 886 38, 282 47,314 57,424 65,517 
INVITE See ik ce cd Vee 52,887 54,540 59,121 76, 707 66, 802 65, 498 83, 820 99,497 
June 46,186 46,732 57,598 75, 669 64, 8256 58, 505 79,181 107,478 
Ulsan 44-145 48,414 53, 821 71,996 64,398 63 , 286 83 , 899 99,158 
PACIOWIS Lar oemttesenton yc 43 , 507 49,560 50, 258 69, 966 65,329 75,676 92,559 101,471 
September......... 42,208 44,689 52,983 70, 240 63, 566 77,259 88, 894 94,152 
Octoberae eee 47,229 52,751 65, 159 82,113 77,259 90,526 | 110,999 102,747 
November........ 49, 884 55, 958 66, 169 - 72,579 94,484 | 120,971 - 
December......... 39, 107 38, 569 52,996 - 67,948 77,099 98,074 - 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. 

The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. For the year 1936 the tourist trade was 
calculated to have brought $255,763,000 into the country, and after the 
deduction of $99,805,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favourable 
balance was estimated at $155,958,000. By far the most important factor is 
the automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it being 
estimated that such United States tourists spent $159,473,000 in Canada in 
1936, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $43,811,000 in the 
United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which Canada 
derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter sports, etc. 


Tourist Expenditures, 1929-36 


Expenditures 
Expenditures | of Canadian 
of Outside Tourists Excess of 
Year Tourists in Other (1) over (2) 
in Canada Countries 
(1) (2) 
> $ $ 
OZ Ota Lert toh Sera eee ces cee ee ee ee Ey CUNT 309,379, 000 121, 645, 000 187, 734, 000 
HOS Oneal cute os ol aR Re lel Nain et tees RL 279, 238,000 100,389, 000 178, 849, 000 
DB HG. aurea gos nineret apt ie Mind me hte Rony aa US Mele iin Ah pe “Uh 250,776, 000 76,452,000 174,324, 000 
BOS Zan pumed: & a Ae OPE ORY. Lhe amet Eh cay.” ih ed, OF 212,448,000! 57, 403, 000 155,045, 000 
INS aero Mee ACER Se shane dat t iy Mae ear ieee Ray, ye 117, 124, 000! 50, 860, 000 66, 264, 000 
LO SA ee cecal eee Te NE Pe en be Ge ase 145,974,000 63, 658, 000 82,316,000 
LOO Dire ar cc ae eel mee Pedal. oo eee iaind +s bt 214, 778, 000 91, 600, 000 123,178, 000 
OS Gepere ee rR Ae cee SOON ALS A WRCE NN RO Dd 255, 763, 000 99, 805, 000 155, 958, 000 


1 Canadian funds. No adjustment for exchange was considered necessary in subsequent years. 
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Campers at Waskesiu Lake, Prince Albert National Park, Sask.—EHach 
province of the Dominion offers to tourists ideal, though characteristic- 
ally different, conditions for outdoor life. : 

Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


Apart from the revenue which Canada derives directly from the tourist 
trade there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of 
the country, its products and resources, serves to stimulate the demand for 
Canadian products and increases the supplies of new capital for invest- 
ment here. There is, too, a value derived from neighbours becoming 
better acquainted and through the exchange of ideas that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. A more widely diffused knowledge of the 
culture, interests and difficulties of other nations leads to a richer social 
and intellectual life for all and the mutual understanding which springs 
from such contacts is an invaluable source of international good will. 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments.—Canada’s trade 
with other countries is not limited to the exchange of merchandise. There 
are also the exchanges of numerous services, such as the tourist trade, as well 
as the movements of capital between Canada and other countries and 
the transactions connected with the servicing of international investments. 
It is by means of the annual investigation of the balance of international 
payments that it is possible to discover the principal characteristics of 
these transactions between Canada and the rest of the world. 

In 1936 Canada’s transactions with other countries were particularly 
impressive. There was an unusually large credit balance from the trade in 
goods, gold, and services with other countries. That is, the receipts from 


= a ll lie 
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exports of merchandise, the sale of gold, and the tourist trade were much 
more than sufficient to make payment of such current obligations as 
interest and dividends to investors residing outside of Canada. These surplus 
credits derived from the export of goods and services were employed for the 
transfer of capital from Canada, for it is by means of exchange of goods and 
services that capital is transferred between nations. The large outflow of 
capital from Canada during 1936 was principally for the retirement of 
indebtedness abroad and for the transfer of capital funds from Canada in 
connection with the operations of insurance companies, international “branch 
plants”, etc. The volume of the retirements of Canadian bonds owned 
outside of Canada was very heavy. In addition to the substantial amount 
of these obligations maturing during the year, there were a large number 
of issues called for redemption by Canadian corporations, which took 
advantage of the favourable conditions to reduce their obligations outside 
of Canada. 


Douglas Fir Logs being Sawn with Chinese-Made Six-Bladed Bandsaw 
at Tientsin, North China. 


Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Comnerce. 


To see how these results were achieved and to appreciate their magni- 
tude, it is necessary to inspect the transactions in more detail. ‘This may be 
done conveniently by presenting these facts in the form described as the 
balance of payments statement. The current account shows the source of 
Canada’s surplus receipts or credits from the trade in goods, geld, and 
services and the capital account shows the principal movements of capital 
between Canada and other countries during 1936. If the estimates of the 
values of the transactions in the current account were exactly accurate and 
if there were no omissions, the net credits shown there would exactly 
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represent the net outward movement of capital from Canada during the 
year. But such perfect accuracy, of course, is unattainable in practice 
owing to the magnitude and complex nature of the transactions. 


Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1935! and 1936 


19351 1936 
Item. Gross Net Re- Gross Net Re- 
Value of | ceipts (+) Value of | ceipts (+) 
Trans- Net Pay- Trans- Net Pay- 
actions ments (—)]|} actions ments (—) 


‘ $000,000 | $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Exchanges of Commodities, Services 


Merchand ld sa roe 
erchandise sold to other countries.......... 735-6 947-9 |\ 
Merchandise bought from other countries.... 642-9 } +192-7 625-7 +322-2 
Gold sold to other countries.................. 116-7 4116-7 132-0 ]\ 4 34.9 
Gold received from other countries........... - 1-0 
Expenditures in Canada of tourists from abroad 214-8 4123-2 255-8 |\ 4156-0 
Expenditures of Canadian tourists abroad..... 91-6 99-8 
Interest and dividends received from abroad. . 62-0 208-6 76-2 233-8 
Interest and dividends paid abroad........... 270-6 310-0 
Receiptsfrom abroad forfreight transportation 68-2 | 80-2 1718 
Payments abroad for freight transportation... 82-3 98-0 
Receipts for other trade and service trans- 
ACHONSS Lyte tars MEN ck Cee 20-1 21-7 
Payments for other trade and service trans-| —29-0 — 34-0 
ACTIONS am. eacie eae eee Gd ahs shop aes so 49-1 55-7 
Net Receipts (Credits).............. - +180-9 - +323 -6 
Capital Movements 
Sales of new issues of Canadian securities 
aD TOAG Resear Ree nie NR 113-1 +113-1 106-1 +106-1 
Retirements of Canadian securities owned 
abr GAGs iia. eee coe 267-5 — 267-5 270-0 —270-0 
Receipts from the sale of other securities 
abroadyc2 he eee os eee 301-8 422-5 
Payments for the purchase of other securities + 71-0 + 7:8 
ALORA vse ne On AOE ¢ ccln aa SLE 230-8 414-7 
Remittances to insurance companies in Canada 20-0 19-0 
Remittances abroad by insurance companies — 18-0 — 26-0 
In Canard a: seach oe eee cece 38-0 45-0 
Decline in estimated net assets abroad of y 
@anadian banks terse oe: eee 0-1 + 0-1 2-6 + 2-6 
Other capital movements—net payments 
in operations of international branch ae 
plants etc sve yep Perms «kin op Rarer eeee 52-2 — §2-2 74-2 — 74-2 
Net Outward Movement (Net Pay- 
MCNUS) A epee. sac oe - —153-5 - —2538-7 


1Revised figures. 


The Port of Montreal. 


CHAPTER XIII 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—SECURITY PRICES— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance among economic 
activities. The home consumption of goods and services by a population 
of 11,120,000 requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade. Internal trade includes 
the transportation and distribution of goods within the country through 


Large-Dimension Logs from the Forests of British Columbia being 
Conveyed to the Sawmill for Conversion into Lumber. 


Courtesy, Hayes Manufacturing Company Limited, Vancouver. 


the medium of railways, steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail 
stores and other agencies. It includes all professional services such as 
those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance 
companies and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 
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Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricultural, 
mineral and other resources were gradually exploited. As population grew, 
local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. Diverse resources 
in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange of products and 
growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent. may be gathered from the fact that in 1935 the grand total 
value of the activities of those occupied in production of all kinds, as 
estimated under the heading National Income on p. 25, was $3 831,553,000, 
while the money value of exports of Canadian produce was $825 ,284,114. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Wholesale Trade.—The supplying of goods for the retail trade 
requires a complex organization, made up of many types of wholesale 
establishments. The 1931 census of wholesale business showed that there 
were more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada with sales amounting to 
slightly more than one billion dollars and 8,000 other types of wholesalers 
handling sales and orders to the value of two billion dollars. The capital 
invested in both types of wholesale establishments was valued at $759,- 
000,000. Ninety thousand persons found employment in wholesale estab- 
lishments and their earnings totalled $146,000,000. 


Indexes of Sales of Retail and Wholesale Establishments, by 
Provinces, 1930 and 1933-36 


Retail Stores Wholesale Establishments! 
1930 | 1933 | 1984 | 1935 | 1936 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 


Province 


Prince Edward Is..| 100-0 64-7 | 70-3 71-9 | 82-5 
Nova Scotia....... 100-0 | 69-2] 77-2] 81-6] 87-5 }100-0| 67-9] 77-0] 80-3 88-0 
New Brunswick....| 100-0 | 62-1] 69-1| 73-1] 79-4 j 
Quebec:.a. ee 100-0 | 64-9 | 69-0] 71-3] 76-5} 100-0] 65-9] 74-7 | 77-7 84-7 
Ontario sca 100-0 | 67-4] 74-9] 78-0] 83-0] 100-0] 68-9] 79-4] 83-3 91-5 
Manitoba...........| 100-0] 64-5 | 69-41 73-4 al 
Saskatchewan...... 100-0 | 54-5] 59-4] 63-2] 69- 100-0 | 60-6} 67-7] 73-4 79-8 
Albertast-e cpaee 100-0} 61-8] 69-0} 73-3] 77-3 IJ 


British Columbia. .| 100-0] 62-6] 69-6] 75-8] 83-6 |] 100-0] 63-5 (ei an Maw by 4 84-9 
Yukon and N.W.T.| 100-0 | 54-9] 64-9] 68-3] 61-2 = = = = = 


ae ce a | rere ee ee eS 


Canada........ 100-0 | 64-8 | 71-1] 74-5 | 79-9 || 100-0 | 65-7 74-7 | 78-9 86-2 


1 Regular wholesale houses. For a full description of the index, see the report ‘‘Wholesale 
Trade in Canada, 1930-1933’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


Retail Trade.—The distribution of goods and services, to meet the 
demands of consumers, requires many types of establishments which employ 
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hundreds of thousands of persons and use many millions of dollars of 
capital. The 1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 
showed that in 1930 there were 125,000 retail stores in Canada with sales 
amounting to $2,756,000,000. Including proprietors receiving a fixed salary, 
there were about 300,000 persons on the payrolls of these stores and 
approximately $300,000,000 paid out to them in salaries and wages during 
the year. The capital invested in these retail stores amounted to 
$1 200,000,000. 


Current Trend.—The trend in sales of retail stores and regular whole- 
sale houses, by provinces, for the years 1930 and 1933 to 1936 is shown above. 
No allowances have been made in the indexes for changes in retail and 
wholesale prices during the period. Whiie the decline in retail trade from 
1930 to 1933 was 35-2 p.c. (34:3 p.c. in wholesale trade), some kinds of busi- 
ness had much heavier losses than others. How much of the decrease was due 
to the decline in prices and how much to a reduction in physical volume of 
trade, it is not possible to say. Reports on retail and wholesale trade for 
recent years show that the improvement which commenced in 1934 was con- 
tinued throughout 1935 and 1936, the dollar value of retail sales for the 
latter year being more than 23 p.c. above 1933 although still 20 p.c. below 
the 1930 level. Monthly indexes based on returns from chain and depart- 
ment stores are illustrated below. These reveal a further improvement of 
8 p.c. for the first eight months of 1937 compared with the corresponding 
period in 1936. 
MMBERS 


M@ ISTHE UNDE se Sor 


CHAIN AND DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1930=100 


“ \ TOTAL MONTHLY SALES 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SALES 


(933 (934 1935 1936 1937 
WEARS 

Chain Stores—In recent years, great changes have taken place in the 
distribution of goods, the chain store now doing a large proportion of the 
work of retailing merchandise. The survey of chain stores, made in con- 
nection with the Census of Merchandising, shows that chain stores (other 
than department store chains) do about 18 p.c. of the total retail business 
of the Dominion. This ratio has remained relatively constant since 1930, 
the first year for which such data are available. The proportion of the 
total business transacted by chains varies widely in different lines of trade. 
The modern variety store is a typical chain store development, practically 
the entire business of such stores being transacted by chains. The multi- 
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unit type of distribution is also important in the food retailing field where 
chains accounted for 28-9 p.c. of the combined business of all grocery stores 
and meat markets in 1936. The trend in chain store business in Canada 
from 1931 to 1936 is shown below. 


Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1931-36 


Nantes pags Value roa Chain Sales 

Calendar Year of Chan PC of 
Chains Stores Amount Total Sales 

> 

OSI Na ites SE Rodd. oe, Seen eee 506 8,557 | 434,199,700 18-7 
VALE RRS ee Eee Hl ONE eA Al a Nig ieee Mio 486 8,398 | 360,806,200 18-8 
LOS SRES. See TOR Re ee ee PR A A) 8,230 | 328,902,600 18-5 
OS Ara A BaD S88 Leek eh a all CMR IRA 5. 0, oak de 445 8,210 | 347,186,100 17-9 
Di a sat be A eo a te A beatae as athe: [ ol ae eR a 445 8,024 | 364,589,800 17-9 
193 Oseyee Ween era ere ae Bh ai ol he ha), ol 457 8,124 | 394,935,000 17-9 


| 


Retail Services—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The provision 
of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief business 
of the service groups. In 1930, $249,000,000 was spent by consumers in such 
establishments; employment was provided for 64,000 persons. 

Motion Picture Theatres—The motion picture continues as the most 
popular form of amusement in Canada. Figures for the year 1936 show 
959 motion picture theatres with a total of 127,241,600 paid admissions. 
Box office receipts for the same year (exclusive of amusement taxes) were 
$29,560,000 or 8 p.c. greater than for 1985. They were 19 p.c. above the 
low point reached in 1933 but were still 23 p.c. below the amount recorded 
for 1930. 


Internal Freight Movement 


The subject of interprovincial trade is of interest to many persons, but 
comprehensive data are even more difficult to record than those of inter- 
national trade. There are practically no restrictions to all kinds of 
movements across the provincial borders and consequently the records of 
movements of commodities, people, money, etc., are very incomplete. 

The railways are required to record the tons of revenue freight, under 
76 commodity classes, loaded and unloaded and received from and delivered 
to foreign railways and boat lines for each province. The excess of loadings 
in any province over unloadings shows a net movement out of that 
province, but does not reveal the place to which such excess was shipped 
and, similarly, the excess of unloadings over loadings indicates a net 
import into the province. For the Prairie Provinces, where only a small 
proportion of the freight is moved by other agencies than the railways, the 
net movements into and out of the provinces indicate fairly accurately net 
imports and exports, but in the eastern provinces where vessels and motor 
vehicles are more important factors in transportation only a part of the 
story is told by these railway data. No records are vet available of the 
movements of commodities, people, etc., by vessel or motor vehicle from 
province to province. 
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Security Prices 


Security Prices Since 1913.—The Bureau of Statistics publishes several 
series of index numbers, designed to measure the movement of security 
prices in general and of important groups of stocks in particular, and 
which constitute an important barometer of business conditions. The table 
below shows the course of the Investors’ index number for representative 
months in the years from 1935 to 1937, inclusive. A table of the index 
numbers of mining stocks by months during the years 1934-37 is also given. 

The record of Canadian common stock prices, extending back to 1914, 
is quite different from that of commodity prices. During the War and in 
the years immediately following, the average level of commodity prices 
advanced to nearly two and one-half times its height in 1914, while common 
stock prices averaged less than two-thirds of 1914 levels during this 
period. Again, during the years 1927 to 1929, the behaviour of these two 
price groups was very different. This time stock prices increased by 
approximately 100 p.c., while commodity prices drifted slowly downward. 
Both commodities and stocks declined ‘subsequent to the latter part of 
1929, and since the spring months of 1983 they have both moved irregularly 
upward. 

From the extreme high of 217-1 registered in September, 1929, a 
general index of common stock prices dropped sharply at first, and then 
more gradually, until it reached 43-2 in June, 1932. Temporary recovery 
was followed by a secondary decline lasting until March, 1933, when the 
index was 48-9. Subsequent intermittent recovery carried this series upward 
to 147-2 in March, 1937, before any major reaction occurred. Since then, 
however, markets have recorded major losses, particularly in April and 
September. In the latter month, the Investors’ price index was 118-9. 


Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1935-37 


(1926 = 100) 
EE 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 
1935 (representative months)— 
UTSALCUEN eee cee hse eee as Aiea Pare eed ea hee 0-1 50-4 129-7 88-6 
IN, DEW PeL ANG Aenoe sca eR eG Liar aire h contre eC Oy or 76:8 45-1 125-6 84-4 
AR OOVES A eo xey MORO e Pr cre eO TREE ee tomC io See Ciaran. 72-0 45-0 145-2 93-8 
SHOTS, Booed dnucen oie abion On teu ones 65-9 46-3 147-1 93-6 
DSCEm ber erat anne Mr ce ely s ete en re 75-1 50-1 178-2 107-4 
1936 (representative months)— 
Paves pal OAtwie 6 bres Goeton node ao eEo enon on 78:6 52-4 187-7 112-9 
War cliteese coe cn or ee ot etree erase oman eetees 79:6 55-5 194-8 117-4 
NALIN Oe ra heat OTe oh Siena Phere er alge, os 77°8 53-3 189-3 113-8 
Sieve oie oo Lao ces oa Se man. ot Oca ooe home 79:7 54-8 200-6 119-5 
[Devercelelsic.yandoneek ooh sUie aotte om CUEME Cones 87-7 62-8 212°-8 129-2 
1937 (representative months)— 
JANUATY Aes see obras her an cient. 94-4 68-5 222-0 137-4 
March tees caren eee dee ie ds coo as 95-9 71-0 241-7 147-2 
“ibhoVetee bec et eRe eget ume ait aeRO” CDS CIOS 92-3 63-2 210-1 129-4 
SPANO enonecusee ade de hoo acee Son me Soba 84-9 57-4 193-3 118-9 


ee eee 


The post-war peak in mining share prices was reached in October, 
1927, two years prior to the highest levels in utilities and industrial stocks. 
At that time a price index for mining issues touched 143-8, considering 
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prices in 1926 as equal to 100-0. It then declined irregularly to au all-time 
low of 46-8 during June, 1932. From that time until February, 1937, the 
general trend of mining stock prices was decidedly upward, although the 
advance was interrupted by a long period of gradual reaction beginning in 
the final quarter of 1934 and extending through the greater part of 1935. 
At the crest of the rise in February, 1937, the mining stock index was 177-2. 
This was followed by sharp recessions in the spring and early autumn, with 
the September index having fallen to the level of 127-6. 


Index Numbers of Twenty-four Mining Stocks, by Months, 1934-37 


Month 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 Month 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


VaNUAr Vy eee ee ee 108-9 | 124-3 | 142-4 | 174-611 July............ 137-2 | 117-9 | 157-6 141-8 
February........ 114-4 | 124-2 | 149-8 | 177-2 || August.......... 141-1 | 115-6 | 158-1 146-2 
Marchcne vn ed 128-1 | 128-2 | 144-2 | 172-6 || September...... 139-2 | 119-1 | 157-6 | 127-6 
Aprilitensa. lle 137-2 | 128-7 | 145-8 | 154-1 || October......... 133-5 | 118-6 | 158-2 121-6 
Maye: eNy Pa 129-8 | 128-3 | 150-3 | 142-1 || November...... 125-5 | 125-5 | 167-0 | 129-4 
VUNG MAM eters deere 138-5 | 123-0 | 156-1 | 184-7 || December......} 124-9 | 133-6 | 167-7 - 


Prices of Commodities 


There have been three distinct periods in price history since the begin- 
ning of the Great War. During the first, a rapid rise and subsequent 
reaction occurred when the Canadian wholesale price index advanced from 
64-0 to 155-9 between 1913 and 1920, and then declined to 97-3 for 1922. 
It remained close to this level (approximately 50 p.c. above price averages 
for 1913) until near the end of 1929. This seven-year stretch of com- 
parative stability constituted the second period. During the final period, 
a decline carried the wholesale index downward from 95-6 for 1929 to 
66:7 for 1932, after which a gradual recovery advanced it to 72-1 for 1935. 
Price levels at that time exhibited a tendency to stabilize at somewhat 
more than 10 p.c. above pre-war levels, but a secondary advance rouch more 
impressive than the first raised the wholesale price level sharply in the 


latter half of 1936, and still higher in 1937. The October, 1937, index 
number of wholesale commodity prices was 84:7. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-36! and by Months, 1937 


(1926 = 100) 
ee .——0—0—0—0—0606060>‘j—_(_———S"NS"0MS eee eee 
a 1937— 

LOLS heak cepa tee taiee 64-0" 1025 Bie. oe ee LOZ 6 || Januany-cetea cree 81-7 
Uh eee ae ae es 65-5 1920 Seta eee 1000) | hebruary.cese ee aoe 82-9 
LOTR ene ee eee 70-4 LOD iP er ae 97-7 March strcc. sac 85-5 
NOT Giese Ais Rae Hy eA 84-3 LOD Rien Rito: re eee O6s4 all awAnimil ss aes nie 86-1 
US ty aes ee Fe ON er 114-3 RUD AG Sane: Siar Chak: Ss oe Gi Wis ion erica etane. ares 85-1 
TOTS Or fot enes kee 127-4 TOS0 sree eu cee SGrGall dunes coe eee 84-6 
LOO. iar ciettattaetir sei a 134-0 LOS il ec aes tint PINAL WG Au Nhe eee ee es ee Re 87-5 
LOZON Sc. oe cee yee 155-9 LOS 2 ane San eee ara OGe7 |||" Augusta t aeons 85-6 
MO es Ache eee 110-0 LOSSsxs -aeocuttteneh eee ero 67-1 September........... 85-0 
BO 2 8 eke rr ce rains Hall nent, 97-3 1084 oo ee cece eee eee 71-6 Qctobers.2... ae 84-7 
LDR Ae Rds Re ae ex 98-0 1988 5 Pele ee ee 72-1 November........... 

10204 2,2 BEES So Seat te 99-4 LOS O20 b.. Meteo ner eee 74-6 December emacs... - 


1 236 commodities to 1926; 502 from 1926 to 1934; subsequently 567. 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed from a general point of 
view, having for their object the measurement of the general movement 
of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calcu- 
lated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale 
prices. Calculated as they are on the aggregative principle, i., the total 
consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an 
excellent measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the 
Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular class or section. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 
1930-36, and by Months, 1937! 


(Average prices in 1926 = 100) 


Cloth-| Sun- 
Total | Food Fuel Rent : : 

Year ing dries 

Index | Index | Index | Index thdee latades 
TCU BYD ie cSt Pere a ge ee ne meAS cre, Cache nt ica tems cee ee ae 99-2 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 
OS ieee chee epee PE ee hak Soke Pam Ts, chi Roaaret es Sovatrt 89-6 T7°3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 
NGS eR hem te eet ee. Ger oR aahin ary aon 81-3 64-3 91-4 94-7 72-3 94-6 
OS SMe ee ee eee, WN ee ee 77-5 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 
TREE hg SR aa cai, renee, Die Stet onc oes em ne! 78-6 69-4 87-7 80-1 69-7 92-1 
TOD irene oer Maemo chivs erect amtas ta ah 79-1 70-4 86-8 81-3 69-9 92-2 
TOBY: Oe ie Ieee ace roa RS RPE OES RN 28 ane lit ce Re 80-8 73°4 86-4 83-7 70-5 92-9 

1937—1 

PANUAL Vere eps dhs yl > Seka eee ete eeetsioys 81-8 75-2 86-3 | 84-9 71-6 93-0 
FE GDRUAT YG. Sonn ee eee rere 81-9 75-6 86-4 84-9 71-6 93-1 
ENT ATSC Hee see nti cuca ace vek ear meracice. 82-2 75-7 86-4 84-9 72-6 93-3 
JING AY orl ap ag eee A ae oh ain otek oleate ke 82-4 76-3 86-4 84-9 72-6 93-3 
AVEO Rr Nee ere eae eater ees 82-9 76-6 85-9 87-3 72-6 93-4 
TOS ee Meet cel cll nei oo masts 82-9 76-4 84-0 87-3 72-9 93-8 
A UNSACE USECN i tea ee pr cals A ey cats 83-2 77-2 83-8 87-3 72-9 93-8 
UALS tate eee enh ee pe te cen Seer te 83-8 79-1 84-4 87-3 72-9 93-8 
Dentencne eet cs ay ek daiwa wares UR 83-7 78 +3 84-5 87-3 73-3 94-0 
MELO DOLE co fa Ee eis eerie aes 84-2 78-9 85-3 89-0 73°3 94-0 
INO VOTIn OTe ek peek eee eee net a ete 84-2 78°8 85-7 89-0 73°3 94-0 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The general movements in living costs since pre-war days have been 
similar to those already outlined for wholesale commodity prices. From 
65:4 in 1913, the Bureau’s cost of living index mounted to 124-2 in 1920, 
and then declined sharply to 100-0 in 1922. There was little change of 
importance from that time until 1930, when the index was 99-2. In the 
next three years, however, it followed the lead of primary markets and 
declined to 77-5. The subsequent rise has been more gradual as indicated 
by the 1986 average of 80-8, and the November, 1937, figure of 84-2. 


CHAP TT Rex ry 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Steam Railways.—There are 35 railways in Canada with 42,552 
miles of first main track. The Canadian National System with 21,556 
miles of road and the Canadian Pacific with 16,756 miles constitute over 
90 p.c. of the total. These two railways jointly own the Northern Alberta, 
with 923 miles of road, and the Toronto Terminals with 3-19 miles. The 
Canadian National operates the Hudson Bay Railway, with 510 miles of 
road, for the Dominion Government and owns the Central Vermont with 
25 miles of road and the Thousand Islands Railway with 4-5 miles. 
United States railways operating in Canada account for 887 miles and, of 
the remaining 1,888 miles, the provincially-owned roads, the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario and Nipissing Central in Ontario with 574-43 miles, 
the Pacific Great Eastern with 347-8 miles in British Columbia and the 


Transportation Within the Arctic Circle—Travelling over flooded sea ice in 
the late spring in the Coronation Gulf area. Inset: Fleet of Eskimo 
schooners at Herschel Island. 


Courtesy, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 
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Greater Winnipeg Water District with 92-0 miles, owned by the city of 
Winnipeg, account for over half. Thus 23,573 miles, or 55 p.c. of the total 
miles of railway in Canada, are publicly owned; the greater part of this 
mileage was taken over by the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
because of the inability of the companies to continue operations. 

The Railway Commission, organized in 1904 to supersede the Railway 
Committee of the Privy Council, has jurisdiction over all freight, passenger, 
and other railway rates, except certain rates on grain in the Prairie 
Provinces which are fixed by statute. The Commission also has jurisdiction 
over safety features of railway operation, the train service, and the 
abandonment of services and track and other relevant railway activities. 


The illustration 
shows the latest 
development in 
locomotive 
streamlining 
from the United 
Kingdom. The 
“Dominion of 
Canada” pulls 
t he Coronation 
EK xpress—the 
fastest train in 
the Empire—and was the first of a series of five engines to be completed, 
On the first passenger run of the locomotive between London and York, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, was on the 
train. A characteristic feature is the deep resonant “whoo-000-00” as con- 
trasted with the tiny toots of most English engines. The special whistle 
fitted to this locomotive is a compliment to Canada and was presented to the 
ENCE Re bythe CPR. 


Courtesy, Canadian Official News Bureau, London, England, 
and Canadian National Railways. 


Australia has a slightly greater railway mileage per capita than Canada, 
but Canada’s average is higher than any other country and is about 
twice that of the United States. Both freight and passenger traffic, however, 
are considerably lighter than in the United States, the average ton miles 
per mile of road being only 43 p.c. and passenger miles per mile of road 
being 42 p.c. of the respective United States averages. 

Freight traffic reached a low point in 1933 but showed increases in 
the following three years amounting to 75,846,566 tons and 26,414,000,000 
ton miles in 1936, as against 69,141,100 tons and 24,235,000,000 ton miles in 
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1935. Passenger traffic has shown a long, almost continuous decline since 
1920, when over 51,000,000 passengers were carried, to a low point of 
19,000,000 in 1983. The revival in 1934, 1935. and 1936 has been very 
slight, the total for 1936 being 20,497,616 passengers. 

Revenues declined with the traffic, reaching a low point in 1933. 
but they have been increasing during the past three years and at 
$334,768,557 in 1936 they were above 1932 and were about 6 p.c. below 
the 1931 revenues. 

The railways employed 187,846 persons in 1929 and paid $290,732,500 
in wages, but by 1933 the number of employees was reduced by 385 p.c. 
and the payroll was reduced by 46 p.c. Increased work and increases in 
rates of pay have brought the number of employees up to 132,781 for 1936 
and the payroll to $182,638 365. 

The table below shows gross revenues and the number of cars oF 
revenue freight loaded, month by month, for 1985 to the latest month in 
1937 for which data are available and indicates recent recovery. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1935-37 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month: Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
1935 1936 1937 1935 \ 1936 1937 
No. No. No. 
$’000 $7000 $7000 000 000 000 
January: rere oe 20,968 22, 234 25,140 182 173 192 
Rebruaty eens 21,601 22,597 24,710 180 180 186 
Marchi geivs ey ese 23,868 25, 535 28,691 187 192 214 
April teehee rchececres 24,492 26,050 29,458 185 193 208 
Manes eee 24,537 27,022 29, 257 188 190 209 
JUNC Re eee 24, 063 26,049 28208 186 201 é 214 
Jullyieere eee 26,186 27,301 29,405 195 203 219 
Ane UStaeh een eee 25,552 28, 637 29.211 197 222 231 
Septembensnercr ee: 29,585 33, 103 32, 882 221 251 262 
Octobere ayaa eee 32,279 33,840 - 251 263 260 
Novermberen nner 27,154 29, 034 - 214 220 235 
Decemberse anes 26, 656 30,108 - 174 206 - 


Electric Railways.—The first street railways in Canada were horse- 
drawn cars in Montreal and Toronto in 1861 and, with the advent of 
the electric motor, electric cars were substituted. St. Catharines 1s 
credited with the first electric street railway system operated in Canada. 
This was 7 miles in length and was opened in 1887. Vancouver followed 
in 1890, Ottawa in 1891, and Toronto and Montreal in 1892. They provide 
cheap mass transportation in cities and early in the present century 
extensions to summer resorts and neighbouring cities and towns were 
operated. The changing habits of the people with the extensive use of 
automobiles have caused most of the interurban and rural lines to cease 
operation and, since 1920, 26 railways have ceased to operate and several 
other systems have curtailed their rural services. Motor buses are 
providing the public services and private automobiles carry an enor- 
mous traffic. Despite the increase in urban population, the electric railway 
traffic which is largely urban decreased from 1920 to 1925. It jacreased 
from 1925 to 1929 and decreased again to 1933. For the past three years 
a revival has been experienced and the number of passengers increased 
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from 585,385,094 in 1933 to 614,890,897 in 1936. Over half of these were 
carried by the Montreal and Toronto systems and, of the 37 railways, 
9 in the larger cities carried over 87 p.c. of the total traffic. The total 
investment for 1936 was $214,820,798, gross earnings were $41,391,927, and 
miles of track operated were 1,800. 


Tests of a new type of automotive vehicle which links highway and railway 
have been made on branch lines in the three regions of the Canadian 
National System. “Auto-railers” for passengers and for freight are now 
ready for service. The small flanged wheels are drawn up when the car 
is operated on the highway. This operation is controlled from the 
driver’s seat and it requires only about one minute’s time to change 
from road to rail or vice versa. It is expected that the cars will cut 
down operating costs very considerably on light traffic branch lines and 
at the same time give better service. 

Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


Express Companies.—Express service might be defined as an expedited 
freight service on passenger trains. Services provided by the Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, end Northern Alberta Railways and by the 
Railway Express Agency on United States lines in Canada operate over 
63,146 miles of railway, steam boat, motor bus, and aircraft routes. In 
addition to handling freight ranging from small packages to car loads of 
fish, fruit, race horses, etc., money orders are sold and redeemed. Tota! 
revenues for 1936 amounted to $17,169,315, employees numbered 4,293, 
and the payroll, including part-time wages, amounted to $6,962.413. 

Reads and Highways.—Since the advent of the motor vehicle, and 
more especially since 1919 when the Dominion Government made a grant 
to the provinces of $20,000,000 for the construction of roads and to relieve 
unemployment, the mileage of paved highways has increased rapidly each 
year. For the seven years 1929-35 the average expenditure on rural roads 
was over $73,000,000 exclusive of some expenditures on local roads by rural 
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A Covered Bridge near Causapscal, Gaspe Peninsula, P.Q.—Covered bridges 
such as the one shown are still fairly common in Quebec. Where snow- 
fall is heavy and bridges are narrow they reduce considerably the dangers 
of transportation in winter, 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


municipalities. These expenditures ranged from $93,000,000 in 1930 to 
$40,500,000 in 1933. The mileage of surfaced roads during these years 
increased by 16,000 miles, amounting to 96,403 miles in 1935. This includes 
84,656 miles of gravel surface and 11,747 miles of cement concrete, bitumin- 
ous macadam and concrete, water-bound macadam, and oil-treated eravel. 


Mileage Open for Traffic and Expenditures on Highways, 1935 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Harth=—notsuniacedsemeemr etree ce 314,405 || New construction................ 39,073, 100 
‘Gravel or crushed stone............ 84,656 || Major improvements, widening, 
Mil-trestedeoraviel seen sian ans oe 3, 124 CLC HRT Re ihe Cree re ee es 3,343,814 
Water-bound macadam............. 1,539 || Maintenance, minor improve- 

Bituminous macadam............... 1, 433 Pays) LAY mere ine: dar coy BerOG At 21,128,106 
Bituminous concrete............--+.. 2,946 || Cleaning, snow clearing, sanding, 
Cement concretes nies a eee 1,997 CECA bbe ihe ost ae ree eae 410,310 
NSD alte see mete te terest cn 492 || Administration and general ex- 
Others, :.ic.t sac yaenernak bee mca purdd te 216 PONSESME Gras ciekakots byospemieneree 2,747, 658 
otal cee eecri hosts 410,808 Totals. Cerne. 66,902,988 
1 Including bridges and ferries. 2 including footpaths and sidewalks $21,646. 


Motor Vehicles.—The number of motor vehicles registered in Canada 
has increased steadily and rapidly. In 1906 there were only 1,447 vehicles 
registered; by 1916 they had increased to 128,328, by 1926 to 832,268 and 
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in 1936 the peak of 1,240,124 was reached. This was an average of one 
motor vehicle to each 8-9 persons. This extensive use of motor vehicles 
is revolutionizing civilization in Canada as in other countries. The pas- 
senger travel by steam railways has declined rapidly but the ‘otal travel 
has probably increased many times during the past two decades. The con- 
sumption of gasolene in 1936 amounted to over 624,000,000 gallons and 
around 85 p.c. of this was consumed by motor vehicles. The number of 
persons killed in motor vehicle accidents has increased with the increased 
use of motor vehicles and in 1936 amounted to 1,313 persons. This was an 
increase over 1935 of 89 persons, or 7-3 p.c., and over 1933 of 358 persons, 
or 37-5 p.c., whereas the increase in gasolene consumption by motor 
vehicles, which measures approximately the miles run, increased 6-5 p.c. 
over 1935 and 26-4 p.c. over 1933. 

The provincial taxes for registrations of motor vehicles, drivers, oper- 
ation of trucks and buses in public service, etc., amounted to $26,493,922 in 
1936 and the tax from the sale of gasolene was $34,532,436, making a total 
of $61,026,358. Out of this must be deducted the costs of administration 
before computing revenue available for highway work. 


Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920, 1925, and 1930-36 


Years | Psbial |e NGS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. Alta. B.C. | Canada! 
1920... 1,418} 12,450) 11,121) 41,562) 177,561} 38,257] 60,325] 38,015} 28,000} 408,790 
1925.... 2,947} 22,745) 18,863] 97,418] 342,174) 50,884) 77,940} 54,538] 56,427) 724,048 
1930... 7,376] 43,029} 34,699) 178,548] 562,506] 78,850) 127,193} 101,119] 98,938] 1,232,489 
OBI. ay 7,744} 43,758) 33,627) 177,485} 562,216) 75,210] 107,830) 94.642} 97,932] 1,200,668 
O32 eee 6,982} 41,0138) 28,041} 165,730) 531,597] 70,840] 91,275] 86,781] 91,042] 1,113,533 
1983... 6,940} 40,648) 26,867! 160,012} 520,353] 68,590} 84,944} 86,041] 88,554! 1,083,178 
193458 7,206) 41,932] 29,094) 165,526) 542,245! 70,430) 91,461] 89,369} 92,021) 1,129,532 
193550 8,231) 43,952} 31,227) 170,644] 564,076} 70,660] 94,792) 93,870] 98,411] 1,176,116 
103 6ae0 7,632} 46,179) 33,402) 181,628] 590,226) 74,940] 102,2/0|} 97.468] 106,079] 1,240,124 


1 The figures include vehicles in Yukon. 


Canals.—-Canals were the earliest Jarge transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie which was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland canai in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System and the Chambly canal 
followed. To-day there are seven canal systems under the Dominion 
Government, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from 
Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, (3) from 
Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to 
lake Huron, (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes in Cape Breton. 
and (7) from Winnipeg on the Red river to lake Winnipeg. The total 
length of the waterways comprised in these systems is about 1,846 statute 
miles. Among projected canals the most important are those connected 
with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river form one of the busiest 
waterways in the world. More traffic passes up and down. the Detroit. 
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river than any other waterway and the traffic through the canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1929 reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than 
through the Panama and Suez canals combined. The greater part of this 
traffic is iron ore from lake Superior to United States ports on lake Erie 
and return cargoes of coal, and grain down-bound destined to St. Lawrence 
ports, and Buffalo, and small quantities to other ports. 

The draught of vessels on the iakes is governed by channels in the 
Detroit and St. Mary’s rivers, limiting it to around 21 feet, and since the 
opening of the Welland Ship canal, with 25 feet in the stretches between 
locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the sills), the large upper lake 
vessels now pass down as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a 
depth of 14 feet and in periods of low water it is further reduced so that 
ocean vessels cannot yet sail up into the lakes although some small Nor- 
wegian vessels have been engaged in the Great Lakes traffic for several 
years, bringing over cargoes from European ports. In 1928 the St. Law- 
rence canal traffic amounted to 8,411,542 tons and in 1936 to 8,288,524 tons. 
Around one million tons of this 1936 traffic was through-traflie to and 
from lake Superior, three and one-half million tons was to and from ports 
above the Welland canal and the remainder was for lake Ontario, St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa river ports. About a third of the St. Lawrence and 
Welland canal traffic is grain and other agricultural products. 


Oil Tankers off the Wharves of Oil Refineries, Montreal East. 


Courtesy, Imperial Oil, Limited. 


Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going and inland international vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports showed an almost contimuous 
increase up to 1914, and again during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920 
to 1929. The effects of the depression, however, are evident here also 
but each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937 showed an 
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increase over the preceding year, 1957 recording a new high at 94,586,746 
tons. The coasting vessels have also shown increases during the past four 
years, amounting to 91,421,172 registered net tons in 1937. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 of 652,613 tons. Subsequently there was a fairly steady increase in 
the number of vessels to 8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7,482 in 
1921; since 1921 there has been an increase to 9,373, representing 1,367,071 
tons in 1936. 


Aids to Navigation.—A typical beacon such as is to be found at many places 
along Canada’s extensive shores and estuaries. The beacon illustrated 
is located near Riviére-a-la-Martre, Gaspe Peninsula, P.Q. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada, espe- 
cially in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly wooden 
sailing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the 
industry in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline in the 
number of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 to 1914. The 
War stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary activity assisted by 
the marine program of the Dominion Government. According to the 
figures published by the Department of Marine, the number of vessels 
built and registered in Canada in 1936 was 292 of 12,477 tons gross. Of 
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this number, 6 sailing and 16 motor vessels were built of steel, the 
remainder being wooden vessels, powered as follows: sail 37, steam 1, 
and motor 232. The value of production in the shipbuilding industry 
in 1935, as collected by the Census of Industry, was $7,291,442, of which 
only $880,199 was for vessels built or under construction, while $6,029,679 
was for repairs and custom work and $881,564 for other products, including 
aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 


The Junkers JU 52 of Canadian Airways, largest transport plane in Canada, 
loading machinery at Schist Lake, for Island Falls. This is typical of 


commercial air transport in the north. eae 
Courtesy, Canadian Aviation. 


Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines, and Niagara. In 1847, also, 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Creat Northwestern Telegraph Co., which 
remained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian Pacific 
railway and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1936, there 
were 363,180 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 12,735,186 mes- 
sages, and the gross revenue was $10,378,873. In addition, six transoceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, four on the Atlantic and two on the 
Pacific. There are also 18 other cables from Atlantic ports to New- 
foundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Bermuda, and United States and 
Canadian ports. These handle over a million cablegrams annually. There 
are also radio stations open for commercial traffic, mostly government 
owned, but operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., in 
addition to stations operated in connection with shipping, or private 
commercial stations operated by canneries, logging companies, etc. The 
number of wireless messages handled is increasing and is now over 300,000 
a year. 

Telephones.—The telephone was invented in Canada, and the first 
long-distance talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between 
Brantford and Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Tele- 
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phone development in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1888 
there were only 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 40 
agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance wire. In 1935 the number of 
telephones was 1,208,815 with a wire mileage of 5,120,610, the investment 
being $327,754,026. In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized 
government systems. Next to the railways, the telephone companies 
are probably the largest annual investors in.new plant and construction 
in the Dominion. Canada has more telephones in proportion to population 
than any other country except the United States. 


Fleet of Planes of the Saint John Flying Club, Saint John, N.B. 
Inset: Airport of the Regina Flying Club, Regina, Sask. 


Courtesy, Canadian Aviation. 


_ Air Navigation.—The relatively recent invention of the aeroplane is 
now of economic importance in the transportation of passengers and 
supplies to remote mining areas, etc. The mileage flown by aircraft 
increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 7,100,401 in 1936, when 115,834 passengers, 
22,947,105 pounds of freight, and 1,161,069 pounds of mail were carried. 

The aeroplane has proved a boon to Canada in developing her mining, 
forest, fishery, water-power and other resources. By shortening the 
immense distances which characterize the country and by facilitating the 
rapid exploration of northern areas, the heavier-than-air machine has 
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found a permanent place in the administrative field. Aerial forest. fire 
patrols are now carried on over large parts of almost every province; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing 
regulations; and by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, 
preliminary surveys, which would have taken years by the older methods, 
are now rapidly made over large tracts of difficult and little known country. 


A Group of Commercial Air Transport Planes tied up at Goldpines, Ont. 
Courtesy, Canadian Aviation. 


National Radio.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, on Noy. 
2, 1936, replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, following 
repeal by Parliament at the Session of 1936 of the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Act. Modelled along lines of the Canadian Press—a national 
co-operative news gathering agency—and the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the CBC is operated by a General Manager and an Assistant 
General Manager with head offices in Ottawa. The executive is responsible 
to a Board of Governors, members of which are unpaid. 

The CBC, invested with much wider powers than had been enjoyed 
by the Canadian Radio Commission, was guided to some extent by the 
experience the Commission gained from the substantial ploneer work 
which it had carried out. During its first year of operation, the CBC 
effected many changes and improvements in the national system as a whole. 
Two coast-to-coast surveys were undertaken, one to investigate technical 
problems relating to broadcast coverage and the other to ascertain what 
improvements were necessary in the character and quality of programs. 
In February, 1937, the Corporation completed and put into operation near 
Vancouver a new 5,000-watt regional transmitting station to increase 
coverage in British Columbia. In April, British Columbia and Prairies 
Regions of the Corporation were established , the headquarters of the latter 
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was at Winnipeg and the former at Vancouver, each being provided with 
voluntary advisory councils representing the provinces covered. 

Following various meetings of the Board of Governors and continued 
investigations by the General Manager and the Assistant General Manager 
of technical and program problems, it was decided to improve coverage in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In June, work was started on the 
construction of two 50,000-watt transmitting stations, one at Vercheres, 
P.Q., the other at Hornby, Ont. These two powerful plants, in which the 


Modern Transmitter Buildings and Antenna Towers recently Brought into Operation 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The unper pictures show the trans- 
mitter building at Hornby, Ont., and the top of the 647-foot antenna tower tapering 
into the sky. The lower pictures are of the transm'tting station at Verchéres, P.Q., 
and the base of the 600-foot vertical radiator tower. This tower weighs about 70 
tons and is supported, as shown, by a ball and socket joint resting on a special 
porcelain insulator; steel guy ropes hold the tower in position. The buildings are 
constructed of concrete and glass brick and are most modern. 


Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
most modern and scientifically correct equipment are incorporated, were 
inaugurated towards the end of the year as CBF and CBL. As a result 
both provinces now are provided with vastly improved coverage and 
dependable reception. Quebec, moreover, is equipped with French and 
English outlets, CBF being utilized chiefly for broadcasts in the French 
language and CBM, the Corporation’s original 5,000-watt station at Mont- 
real, being used to provide the smaller English population with broadcasts 
in the English language. The Corporation is making plans for the 
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construction of other high-powered stations for regions not already 
covered. These will be located in the Maritimes and on the Prairies and 
will be undertaken as soon as finances permit. 

Until Oct. 3, 1937, the Corporation had been broadcasting on a six- 
hour daily regional and national schedule, but, as a result of agreements 
made with the wire companies from which lines are leased for the trans- 
mission of programs, this schedule was increased to twelve hours daily 
with the prospect of extension to eighteen hours. This increase in broadcast 
time made it possible for the Corporation to operate on a national hook-up 
for a considerable part of the day. 

Besides technical problems, the Corporation concerned itself with 
matters of improvement in programs during this, the first year of operations. 
Results of surveys made were carefully analysed and, as a result, the 
character and quality of broadcasts presented over the national system 
were steadily raised. New programs, embracing all types, were specially 
designed to reflect the distinctive character of Canadian life. One of the 
most important aims of the Corporation, moreover, was to effect exchange 
of programs not only with Great Britain and the United States but with 
other European countries, This exchange has been carried out with unusual 
success and Canadian listeners are now provided with materia] originating 
not only in their own country but in various parts of the world. The 
standard of announcing has been steadily raised. 

Among the most important public service broadcasts undertaken by 
the Corporation, during the period covered by this report, were the con- 
stitutional crisis in November, 1936, the Accession Ceremony in December, 
1936, and “Canada Broadcasts Christmas”, a special panorama program on 
Dec. 25, 1936. Early in 1937, the Corporation inaugurated a series of 
actuality broadcasts entitled “Night Shift”, in which a CBC commentator 
described scenes of Canadian life and activity. CBC’s broadcasting 
activities on Coronation Day, May 12, were considered a triumph and 
extended for twenty-three hours without interruption. On July 1, the 
Corporation broadcast an exchange of greetings between President 
Roosevelt of the United States and His Excellency, Lord Tweedsmuir, 
Governor General of Canada. In August, 1937, CBC sent its own com- 
mentator to New York to broadcast for Canadian and British listeners 
the battle for the heavyweight championship of the world, 

An important new feature of program policy of the Corporation 
was the presentation of a wide variety of talks and discussions on subjects 
of national and international interest for which there is in Canada: an 
exceptional demand. Radio talks and discussions of this nature during the 
past year included the following topics: “Canadian Defence—What We 
Have to Defend”; “Our Heritage of Freedom”; “The Canadian Constitu- 
tion”; “Democracy at Work”, descriptive accounts of how departmental 
machinery in Ottawa operates; “Canada Week by Week”, a weekly stock- 
taking and progress account of the general state of trade and commerce 
throughout the country, prepared and presented by officers of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce; “Canadian 
Portraits”; “Talks by Indians”; “Sports in Canada”: and a number of 
others. These talks were supplemented from time to time with special 
addresses by distinguished speakers visiting Canada. 
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Moving His Majes- 
ty’s Mail——Reading 
downward, the lay- 
out shows: (1) 
Primary city sort- 
ing at Toronto; (2) 
An aeroplane of 
the type that will 
be used. on the 
Trans-Canada Air- 
way for transport- 
ing mails; and (3) 
“The Continental 
Limited”, a. CiN.R, 
train transporting 
mail through the 
Rockies, at Mount 
Robson, B.C. 


The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department of the Dominion Government. The number of post offices 
has increased from about 3,470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1937, the postal 
revenue in 1936-37 being approximately $41,181,000, showing a net increase 
of $1,978,000 over the previous year. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. 
The Post Office Department, in the fiscal year 1936-37, issued money 
orders to the amount of $124,000,000 payable in Canada and $9,000,000 
payable in other countries, a combined net increase over the previous year 
of $11,000,000. In addition, postal notes to the value of $12,020,000 were 
issued in 1936-37. During the War, there was a general increase in postage 
rates, but these were gradually reduced again between 1926 and 1930. 
They were increased once more on July 1, 1931, and since that date the 
letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire, France, 
the United States and all other places in North and South America, has 
remained at 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for each additional ounce. 
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In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1937 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3-70. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

Official air mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. In the 
first year of operation, 1927-28, the mileage flown was 9,538 and the weight 
of mail carried, 38,484 Ib.; during 1931-32, 1,229,021 miles were flown and 
443,501 lb. of mail were carried; during 1935-36, 852,108 miles and 1,189,982 
Ib.; while during 1936-37, the figures were 977,864 miles and 1,200,831 Ib. 

The development of gold mining has brought about the establishment 
of air mail services to outlying points in Canada, principally to the districts 
surrounding Red Lake, McKenzie Island, Narrow Lake, Goldpines, Jackson 
Manion* in Ontario; Herb Lake, Wadhope, Bissett+ in Manitoba; Lac la 
Ronge, Ile & la Crosset in Saskatchewan; and Cameron Bay in the Great 
Bear Lake section of the Northwest Territories. 

In addition to the above, there are many air mail services to remote 
and otherwise almost inaccessible areas, the most important of which is 
that between Fort McMurray, Alta., and Aklavik, N.W.T., a distance 
of approximately 1,500 miles. Others serve Coppermine on Coronation 
gulf; Fond du Lac on lake Athabaska; Atlin and Telegraph Creek in 
northern British Columbia; Berens River on lake Winnipeg; Norway 
House and Cross Lake in Manitoba; also Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, B.C., 
and White Horse, Yukon, served from Edmonton. 

During the winter season Pelee Island is served by air from Leam- 
ington, Ont.; remote settlements along the north shore of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence from Quebec to Harrington Harbour ; the Magdalen islands 
from Charlottetown, P.E_I. 

During the season of open navigation air mail service between Mont- 
real and Rimouski is operated to connect with the principal transatlantic 
steamers. 

Although intercity air mail services were seriously curtailed a few years 
ago, there is at present in operation the service between Moncton and 
Charlottetown, as well as the international services between Ottawa, 
Montreal, Albany and New York, between Winnipeg and Pembina, and 
between Vancouver and Seattle, 

Gold production in Canada has undoubtedly been greatly stimulated 
by the efficiency of the postal service rendered and this, in turn, has 
assisted materially in the development of first-class air transportation 
facilities, making the shipment of mining equipment and personnel a 
relatively simple matter. 

The creation of a chain of landing fields across the Maritime Provinces, 
northern Ontario, and British Columbia may be taken as indicative of the 
establishment of intercity air mail services on a comprehensive scale in 
the not too distant future. 


*Casummit Lake and Pickle Crow. +t Beresford Lake, Diana and Gods Lake. 
t Goldfields. 


CHAPTER XV 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


. Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department of Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 


The Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa.—View of the new refinery wing looking 
south from driveway. The Peace Tower is seen in the distance to the 
extreme right. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, interest 
on public debt, and salary of the Governor General was made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament. The public 
works, cash assets and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the pre-existing debts of the provinces. 
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Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over, the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 


Presses in Ottawa Printing Canada’s Bonds, Revenue Stamps and 
Paper Money. 


Courtesy, British American Bank Note Company. 


At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collections 
were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central govern- 
ment provided for completion of the Intercolonial railway, and, with the 
entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental was 
undertaken. Indeed, the single item of railways and canals accounted for 
almost the entire increase in the net direct debt of from $76,000,000 in 1868 
to $3836,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent, therefore, the national debt 
down to the Great War represented expenditures for productive purposes 
and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion therefor. Moreover, 
this debt was largely held outside Canada. The next decade witnessed the 
tremendous increase in the direct debt from $336 ,000,000 to a maximum of 
$2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two biluons of dollars not 
represented, in the main, by corresponding assets and upon wiich interest 
charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was that the major 
portion of this debt was held within the country, for the abnormal 
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prosperity induced by. the War provided Canadians with the funds to invest 
in Government issues and the added desire of the Government to tap the 
rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instrumental in instructing 
the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in bonds. Following 1923 
there was a steady fall in the net direct debt to $2,177,764,000 in 1930, but 
the depression, with accompanying railway deficits and large necessary 
expenditures for unemployment relief, has established a new high level of 
indebtedness of $3,084,000,000, as at Mar. 31, 1937, or an equivalent of 
$277-33 net debt per capita. 

The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table :— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1937 


Nore.—Figures of revenue receipts and total expenditure from 1930 to 1937 have been 
revised to conform with the set-up of the Public Accounts adopted in the fiscal year 
1935-36. (See p. 146.) 
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_ Ber “af : : ae Net Debt fee 
: evenue F ota apita, at ebt 
Fiscal Year Receipts Asti 2| Expenditure | Expendi- Endof ‘| per 
ecelpes ture2 Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ORGS Slow upleles ach aden 13, 687, 928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 75, 757, 135 21-58 
LST 8 Aa aa iets 19,375,037 5-25 19,293, 478 5-23 77,706,518 21-06 
ECD RRR a2) .9Blevo0 29,635,298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7°82 | 155,395,780 35-93 
eel) A eee er ee 38,579,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 | 237,809,031 49-21 
DOOM ess Ri aaae 52,516,333 9-78 57,982, 866 10-80 | 268,480,004 49-99 
NO) iS AES ee ee _ 117,884,328 16-36 | 122,861,250 17-05 | 340,042,052 47-18 
LI ik ge aera 436, 292, 184 49-65 | 528,302,513! 60-12 |2,340,878,984 | 266-37 
12 Ortavons mest nett. bees 382, 893, 009 40-51 | 355,186, 4231 37-58 |2,389,731,099 | 252-85 
Sale rel ae) Aa ae 400, 452,480 41-56 | 358,555,751) 37°21 |2,347,834,370 | 243-65 
ihe AR Ce oa 429,642,577 43-69 | 378,658, 440) 38°50 |2,296,850,233 | 233-54 
ee ee ee 460, 151, 481 45-88 | 388,805,953! 38-77 |2,225,504,705 | 221-91 
DUGUR cette aac ones 453,007, 129 44-38 | 405, 266, 383! 39-70 |2,177,763,959 | 213-34 
ROD Te Ne dey, SN Ns 357, 720, 435 34-48 | 441,568, 413! 42-56 |2,261,611,937 | 217-94 
DOB TE SUS RS sca: 334, 508, 081 31-84 | 448,742,316! 42-71 12,375, 846,172 | 226-14 
LOO sehen fala OR 2 « 311,735, 286 29-19 | 532,369, 9401 49-84 |2,596,480,826 | 248-09 
REL he a 324, 660, 590 30-00 | 458,157,905! 42-33 |2,729,978,140 | 252-22 
LOSE acon las ke 361,973,763 33-10 | 478,106,581! 43-72 |2,846,110,958 | 260-28 
NOS OE nla = shah. ee 372,595,996 33-79 | 532,585,555} 48-29 |3,006,100,517 | 272-59 
GO Stunt Iiysre ew vere ai 454,153,747 40-84 | 532,005, 4321 47-84 |3, 083,952,202 | 277-33 
1 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active assets. 2 Per 


capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years on 
revised official estimates. 


Fiscal Year 1936-37.—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. Chas. A. 
Dunning, in his Budget Speech of Feb. 25, 1937, outlined the financial posi- 
tion of Canada and estimated the 1937-38 income and expenditure of the 
Government. It was estimated that the over-all deficit for 1937-38 should 
not exceed $35,000,000. The only changes in taxation were minor additions 
to the schedule of exemptions under the sales tax. Substantial changes, 
however, were made in the Customs Tariff arising in part from the Trade 
Agreement with the United States. 

The Public Accounts—In the Public Accounts receipts on ordinary 
account are classified under two headings: (1) receipts from taxation; and 
(2) non-tax revenue resulting from public services maintained by the 
Government. Special receipts, which are usually of a non-recurring 
character, are included in a third category. Expenditures are now being 
classified under four headings: (1) ordinary expenditures, which include the 
ordinary operating costs of government, pensions, subsidies to provinces, 
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etc. (in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936 and 1937, certain expenditures 
previously included in special expenditures were reclassified as ordinary 
expenditures, and appropriate adjustments for comparative purposes have 
been made in the tables showing figures for earlier years); (2) capital 
expenditures on account of railways, canals and public works; (3) special 
expenditures consisting chiefly of expenditures designed to relieve unem- 
ployment and agricultural distress, etc.; and (4) Government-owne enter- 
prises, representing losses of, or non-active advances to, Government-owned 
enterprises which are operated as separate corporations. Previous to the 
fiscal year 1935-36, this latter type of expenditure was shown under special 
expenditures or loans and advances (non-active). 

The public revenues increased by $81,558,000 in 1936-37 as compared 
with the previous year, substantial increases being registered in the receipts 
from customs duties, excise duties, income tax, and sales tax. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1936-37 amounted to 
$386,551,000 as compared with $317,312,000 in the previous year, $304,444,000 
in 1934-35 and $271,851,000 in 1933-34. Summary figures of receipts and 
expenditures follow :— 


Summary of Total Receipts, fiscal years 1934-37 


Item 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 
Customs import, Duties em... 5. eee 66, 305 76, 562 74,005 83,771 
Hixcise, Duticst see emec ees... See ae 35, 494 43,190 44,410 45,957 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banik oss i ae Oe REO: sd eR 1,336 1,368 1,281 1,210 
Insurance'companiess wag. ...<.2 sees eee 742 750 761- T75 
INCOMES NUAK Gee eee ee MeEeS «i create ere 61,399 66, 808 82,710 102,365 
Sales taxa ei eee. oo eee a 61,391 72,447 77,552 112, 832 
Tax on cheques, excise taxes, etc.......... 45,184 39, 745 35,181 39, 641 
SDAX ON. CO |dear tee Reet: ccc - 3,574 1,412 - 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 271,851 304, 444 Sli sole 386,551 
INON=taxs Reventicsira.cee:..... cies cee han 52,220 54,031 54,910 58, 478 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............ 324,071 358, 475 Siz2o2 445,029 
Special Receipts and Other Credits........... 590 3,499 374 9,125 
GrandslotalSte..: oc5. 22 co eae 324,661 361,974 372,595 454,154 


Summary of Total Expenditures, fiscal years 1934-37 


Item 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Ordinary Expendituresas:......4chee mee aoe Sie aal 359, 701 372,539 387, 112 
Capital lixnendigune meee: ... i. case eee 6,580 7,107 6,544 3,492 
Special Hxpenditure!y......:..00e soe eee 35, 899 60, 660 102, 047 78, 004 
Government-owned Enterprises?.............. 61,051 50, 137 50,941 44,218 
Other Charvesias otek. > esmoenace eee 2,857 502 515 19,179 
Grand Totalsy, . siosceeee oh ee 458,158 478,107 532,586 532,005 


1 Includes $35,899,000 for unemployment relief in 1933-34, $51,987,000 in 1934-35, $49,836,000 
in 1935-36, and $69,253,000 grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $8,751,000 
special drought area relief in 1936-37. 2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian 
National Railways (including Eastern Lines deficit) incurred in the calendar years 1933 to 
1936 as follows: $58,955,000, $48,408,000, $47,421,000, and $43,303,000, taken into the accounts 
of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar year. 
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It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1937, total receipts of $454,154,000 compared with total cxpendi- 
tures of $532,005,000, including net income deficit of the Canadian National 
Railways amounting to $43,303,000, $69,253,000 for grants and relief, 
and $8,751,000 special drought area relief. Thus the total deficit for that 
year was $77,851,000. This is substantially less than the deficit of $159,- 
990,000 shown in the preceding year and substantially less than the deficits 
for 1934-35 and 1933-34 which amounted to $116,132,000 and $133,497,000, 
respectively. 

Tariff Changes in 1937.—The most numerous and most important 
tariff changes of 1937 resulted from the revised Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom, signed at Ottawa on February 23rd. 
Canada’s commitments under the Agreement were implemented by amend- 
ments to the Customs Tariff introduced during the course of the regular 
Budget Speech on February 25th. 

The Agreement resulted in reduction of the British preferential rate 
of duty under 179 tariff items. The concessions included reduced rates, or 
free entry, on textiles, including those of wool, cotton, silk and artificial 
silk, as well as on clothing and wearing apparel, knitted goods of all kinds, 
blankets and carpets; on glass tableware and cut glass; on various primary 
forms of iron and steel, and on a wide range of processed steel goods, 
including machinery, vacuum cleaners and sewing machines, enamelled 
ware and electrical goods; on leather and leather products; on boots and 
shoes; on numerous paper products; and on paints and varnishes, earthen- 
ware, canned fish, soaps, brushes and silverware. 

The 1937 Budget Speech also introduced a considerable number of 
tariff amendments not directly related to the Trade Agreement. Certain of 
these were merely technical in character, but others provided for reduc- 
tions under all tariffs on fumigants, plastic materials, seamless well-casing, 
and other articles, and for reductions of the Intermediate or both Inter- 
mediate and General rates on a number of products of which plate glass 
and cotton clothing were among the most important. 

There were no increases in duty under the British Preferential Tariff. 
The Intermediate rate on furniture was raised from 30 p.c. to 374 p.c., in 
each case less a discount of 10 p.c. to most-favoured-nations, as the result 
of a Tariff Board Report received while the House was in committee. 
Other increases of the Intermediate or General Tariff were few in num- 
ber and of minor importance. 

As a result of commercial arrangements with other countries, Canada, 
during 1937, extended her Intermediate Tariff to the Panama Canal Zone 
and accorded Brazil most-favoured-nation treatment. All non-self-govern- 
ing British colonies and specified mandated territories were given most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and the list of countries entitled to the British 
Preferential Tariff was expanded by the addition of a number of non-self- 
governing colonies not already receiving its benefits. And, finality, the 
Trade Agreements with Australia and New Zealand were revised and 
extended. Canada granted some additional concessions to Australia and 
New Zealand, of which probably the most important was a reduction of 
the rate on lamb and mutton from 3 cents per lb. to 4 cent per Ib. The 
reduced rates went into effect on Oct. 1, 1937. 
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Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water powers, etc. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America 
Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals, and 
places of correction. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arismg out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century has put an end to this 
state of affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering taxation of cor- 
porations, lands, succession duties and amusements) increased from 
$12,575,159 in 1916 to $42,593,417 in 1929 and to $51,621,242 in 1930, but there 
was a reduction to $48,738,796 in 1931, $44,313,514 in 1932, $48,383,044 in 
1933 and $46,741,293 in 1934. In addition to this ordinary taxation, provin- 
cial revenues have been augmented by the control of the liquor traffic, the 
issuance of licences and permits for motor vehicles, and by the imposition 
of taxes on gasolene sales. In recent years the revenues collected from 
these sources alone have far exceeded those from ordinary taxation, the 
figures being: Liquor traffic control, 1929, $27,599,687; 1930, $33,248,056 ; 
1931, $32,128,693; 1932, $24,832,427; 1933, $16,160,980; 1934, $12,814,120. 
Motor vehicles (including licences and permits), 1929, $21,735,827; 1930, 
$20,321,307; 1931, $19,952,575; 19382, $20,164,291; 1933, $20,050,667; 1934, 
$20,840,518. Gasolene tax, 1929, $17,237,017; 19380, $20,956,590; 1931, 
$23 859,067; 1932, $24,987,273; 1933, $25,931,480; 1934, $26,812,275. Returns 
for 1935 are not available at the time of going to press. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasolene taxes shown above. The fact that the gasolene tax revenue 
increased in 1931 whereas the figures for motor vehicle licences and per- 
mits showed a decline from the previous year, is not altogether attributable 
to a greater average mileage run per car but largely to an increased use 
of the gasolene tax as a source of provincial revenue. The rate of gasolene 
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tax has been increased repeatedly in all provinces since its inception and 
many of these increases were made in the period of the depression from 
1930 to 1934. 

Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness of 
the provinces amounts to about 77-5 p.c. of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
steadily increased. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
1925, $708,677,426 in 1926, $742,388,684 in 1927, $769,260,373 in 1928, 
$817,940,202 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930, $1,016,647,165 in 1931, $1,148.- 
323,084 in 1932, $1,224,372,822 in 1933, $1,329,684,651 in 1934, $1,373,321,604 
in 1935, and $1,;426,293,679 in 1936. This bonded indebtedness for 1936 was 
divided by provinces as follows: P.E.I., $6,029,000; N'S., $86,974,113; N.B., 
$74,049,920; Que., $164,747,607; Ont., $602,027,288; Man., $95,480,881; Sask., 
$124,446,374; Alta., $128,140,260; B.C., $144,398,236. The development of 
the principle of public ownership is largely responsible for the high bonded 
indebtedness in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario where the hydro- 
electric system and the provincially-owned Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway largely account for the bonded indebtedness of the 
province. The larger of these public utilities, the hydro-electric system, is, 
however, meeting from its revenues the interest on the indebtedness 
incurred in its construction. 

The expansion in the ordinary revenues and expenditures and the 
increase in direct liabilities of all Provincial Governments are shown for 
certain years 1873-1936 and for individual provinces for 1936 below:— 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


; Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Fiscal Year Revenue Expenditure | Liabilities4 
$ $ $ 
lt son ei ea SE Sg da Ube a 6,960, 922 6, 868, 884 3 
(ai LS Oi nee; enna an va G8 Ne NUDE ar aay A aire a nie 7,858, 698 8,119, 701 3 
ho), ESE SE oe Ae 2 aL CC er ae RN Ste So Se ee 10, 693,815 11, 628,353 3 
“LIED ares ete Sane en ies, Sie sie Renn ee ae gee oe ane eS 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 3 
‘LEN EOS” aS i > lk Oe re Saga a 40,706,948 38,144,511 | 138,662,442 
NG Zi eceetrnes tes. iy ny evi hs oh AY A SON TRE ae rere eye lke 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 | 565,470,552 
OZ Okeee ete: cy tear tie ences pentane mh Nv ee. Nae Ge, 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 | 893,499,812 
IPAS gs 2 See eae a Soe ee ee ee ey, Ore 183,598,024 | 177,542,192 1,034,071, 264 
108 Sete ore oct Ne cater arene aL No Mycthm. no eae den ge 188, 154,910 184, 804,203 |1, 140,953,696 
TUG se: etl che Sepa tie, Aaah he we ey aig ai OS eae CM ae NS 184,868,471 | 200,527,219 |1, 440,317,863! 
1 A tt ir Si a sel a yt font ering nae yey oar tn rk apt lla ds ere 175, 867,349 229,483,726 |1,558, 601, 636! 
Mae meeh eT es Sek Tee eS AMG) Pia NAA: OCAL ToD) agt 139,054,717 | 159,513,105 1,717,370, 436 
ROD OZ Mane ee Pyne fia oats «Pee hie Mee en Py 196,994,377 | 212,734,955 |1,839, 322, 142 
Prince id ward Tslands <P elo kn ee 1,705, 493 1,730, 147 7,705,459 
Nova Scotia.......... GA Sea iy Ain pope oy ea hy 11,104,797 10,953,079 94,901, 163 
INO UPIBTIN SW IGlo gw Met ei ten al eS ee hae 6, 845, 983 7,270,953 78, 284, 224 
QUOD ECAH ce Cel teat atelhg MUR RM gt MUA iim Bs 38, 666, 299 40,589,475 | 238,510,609 
OiEATIOL A Be Oe aa A! | eee eee 65, 726,985 79,069,690 | 697,472,847 
| LEO IGHCY 00: aoa ote oe ea op Rs ORCAS a A 14, 560,573 14, 536, 596 136,542,126 
POGUE Wanlerte bao ea Mae A Wn ais, ee 16, 124, 689 17,054, 663 214,099, 853 
POC Le Nace UTE Ac ended uch Neagee g® cred aeh Se 16, 636, 652 18, 287,450 174,925,719 
Beatie OUI Dia. ree ae oo tment or, eet acter, 25, 622,906 23,242,902 196, 880, 142 


———— SEE ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1In addition, there were trust account liabilities amounting to $41,946,386 in 1933 and $47,920,235 
in 1934. There were corresponding offsetting trust account assets amounting to $37,684,406 in 1933 
and $47,920,235 in 1934. 2 Figures of ordinary revenue and expenditure for 1935 and 1936 are 
subject to revision. 3 Not available. 4Sinking funds are not deducted. 
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Municipal Finance 

Under the provisions of the British North eee es Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Theit organiza- 
tion and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost everywhere 
they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we include 
the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are 
4,299 municipal governments in Canada. These 4,299 municipal govern- 
ments have together probably 20,000 members described as mayors, 
reeves, controllers, councillors, etc., the experience training them for the 
wider duties of public life in the Dominion and in the provinces. Certain 
of the larger municipalities, indeed, are larger spenders of public money 
than are some of the provinces. 

The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and 
Dominion government, has greatly increased since the pre-war period, 
principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 
Among such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
ditures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and charities and social relief. The cost of these 
services is almost entirely met by municipal governments through local 
taxation. In the province of Prince Edward Island there is no municipal 
system outside of the city of Charlottetown and seven smail :ncorporated 
towns. With regard to New Brunswick, this province has not published 
statistics which show the municipal revenues throughout the _ prov- 
ince. The following table shows the tax imposition and the tax receipts of 
municipalities in each of the other provinces for the earliest available year 
as compared with similar returns for the year 1935. 


Municipal Tax Imposition and Receipts by Provinces 


Taxes Imposed Tax Receipts 
Province Earliest Available Year Earliest Available Year 
oe —————|" 1935 ——_—__—-———_—_—— 1935 
Year Amount Year Amount 
$ 3 $ 5 

Nova Scotia...... ee. 1 1 1918 3, 462, 587 7,073, 053 
Quebec-.2.s ae 1 1 1 1915 33, 288, 115 59,729,973 2 
Ontariose aa 1913 34,231,214 |117, 016,375 1924 94,526,271 122,108,912 
Manitoba: ........ 1913 Fj fo0 A122 18.012 a5 1932 17, 290, 889 16,622,464 
Saskatchewan. . 1913 12,399,657 | 21,012,062 1921 22,278,621 16,769, 993 
Alberta. . 1914 9,791,846 | 13,286,661 1924 10, 706, 183 10,900, 409 
British Columbia. 1918 11,688,125 | 18,129,920 1917 9,382,099 17,185,917 

1 Statistics not available. 2 Revenue for municipalities plus receipts for school corpora- 


tions for 1934. Latest available information. 


Municipal System of Taxation.—Throughout the Dominion, the 
chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, 
income and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions, although the basis of assessment varies widely in different provinces 
and in municipalities within the same province. In some provinces 
Equalization Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as 
among the various rural municipalities. 
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The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable delin- 
quency in tax payments, while the burden of unemployment relief since 
1930, which has been carried by the municipalities with help from the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments, has been increasingly heavy. The 
resulting heavy taxation upon real estate has tended to curtail new building 
for commercial and industrial as well as residential purposes and is responsi- 
ble in no small measure for the slow recovery of the construction industry 
(p. 107) in spite of the encouragement of residential construction by the 
Dominion Housing Act (p. 103). ; 


Bonded Indebtedness 
of Municipalities.— 
Like other Canadian 
governing bodies, the 
municipalities of the 
greater part of Can- 
ada borrowed rather 
too freely during the 
years between 1917 
and 1930. The fol- 
lowing table shows 
the total municipal 
bonded debt  out- 
standing in each 
province for the years 
1019) and) ~ 1935 99a It 
also shows the amount 
of sinking funds held 
by municipal govern- 
ments in each prov- 
ince in 1935 offsetting 
the bonded debt of 
that year. 


The Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, viewed from 

in front of the 

East Block. The East 
Block is the home 

of the Department 

of Finance. 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1935 and Sinking Funds 
for 1935, by Provinces 


Total Gross Bonded Sinking Funds 
Offsetting 
Indebtedness of 
Province Municipalities Gross Bonded 
piceie Indebtedness 
1919 1935 1935 
$ $ $ 
erince ws civar dis and gcse ceeieisete hea eee. 970, 100 2,479,550 522,843 
EN OW. 2a SCO UIG vA ee Oe Ren, ea aera Meme Mie bia 17, 863, 881 33, 866, 913 12,367, 142 
ING Wwebrinswicls oe lee, tt stcgte cc hae At ARE eal ay, 11, 188, 467 27,538,898 7,142,948 
EUS) Oey ie Res PN A tis A ih le | ee 199,705,568 | 574,883,119 76,652, 767! 
ONCaTIO NS eee Ve) ree. eli 243, 226,877 461,653, 182 56, 833, 480 
MPAnItO Danaea ta eee che tenet Re ie i oh 55,562,788 95,557, 149 42,435,152 
ae ALCHe Wall ae ehithee Me et ae Ta ent ee aan on 39, 585, 388 55,519, 672 16,522,383 
POI UA he ner ECE ee by idee aera! Pye Oey eta ns: 66,870, 464 67, 251, 233 23,022,739 
EiGLe ee Ollmibia wear x tare ee he an eee eet ener 94,741,615 | 127,370,560 32,209, 466 
POU aISRRA eC Loree ee ae en ee 729,715,148 |1,446,120,276 | 267,708,920 


err SO OO 


1 Including $14,164,589 reserve for depreciation. 
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CURRENCY AND BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency 


Early trade in Canada 
was carried on _ largely 
by barter. Beads, blan- 
kets, beaver and other 
furs, tobacco and wheat 
have been, at various 
times, used for currency. 
Further, under the 
French régime, playing 
cards stamped with a 
value and _ redeemable 
yearly on the receipt of 
bills of exchange on 
Paris, came into cir- 
culation. In the early 
years of the British 
period, the Spanish dol- 
lar and the - English 
shilling were the chief 
mediums of exchange, 
together with such paper 
money as the army bills 
issued by the Govern- 
ment for supplies during 
the War of 1812. In 
Multiple Pantograph Machine with nine diamond 1853 @ measure was 

points all ruling and reducing at the same passed providing for the 

time from the master matrix. This machine adoption of decimal cur- 


is used for engraving title and denominational ; 
tints on bank notes, cheques and securities. rency with a dollar 


Courtesy, Canadian Bank Note Company. equivalent to the United 

States dollar, and from 

Jan. 1, 1858, the accounts of the Province of Canada were kept in terms 

of dollars. The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended 
throughout the new Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only very limited issues of gold 
coin have ever been made. British and United States gold coin are legal 
tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10; the 5-cent 
piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to $5; and the 1-cent 
bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted the 
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export of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, 
thus conserving the gold resources of the nation for meeting external 
obligations, and Canadian mines now dispose of their gold through the 
Royal Canadian Mint according to definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, either in the form of notes of the chartered banks 
or of notes issued by the Government. 


Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of 
five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and .by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five 
years from Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien 
on assets and for over fifty-five years no note holder has lost a dollar. 


In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also now in 
circulation notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any 
amount as long as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liabilities. Prior to the establishment of the 
Bank of Canada, the Government issued notes under certain statutory 
authorities, backed in part by gold and securities. The Dominion’s 
liability in respect of these notes was assumed by the Bank of Canada 
on Mar. 11, 1935. The following statement shows the average ainount of 
bank notes and Dominion (or Bank of Canada) notes outstanding in 
varlous years. 


Notes Outstanding, 1900-37! 


(Yearly Averages) 
Dominion or Dominion or 
Bank Bank 
Viana Bank of NE Year Bank of Not 
Canada Notes ores Canada Notes ie 
Geen Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
LOO. eee Stee ccs ce 26,550, 465 46,574,780 || 1982....:........ 165,878,510 || 182,165,942 
OTOP ec eee eet Fe 89, 628,569 SYA TVA GOB} ||| IGE ooo oa éacdo oc 179,217,446 || 130,362,488 
192 0rd ees eres 305, 806,288 | 288,800,379 || 1934............. 190, 261,981 135,537,793 
1G2 ORT SN me a 204,381,409 | 178,291,030 |] 1985............. 127,335,3401) 125,644,102 
TQS OM Se eae, fate LAS GUGHOIOS e159, 341) 085) elosOuee ee ere 105, 275, 2231) 119.507, 306 
OBS Ls ART eae Se senead 153,079,362 | 141,969,350 || 19372............. 137,099, 1701,2)) 111,464, 5532 
1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Average for 
ten months. 
Banking 


The Canadian banking system is a product of evolution, having 
grown up gradually with changes made from time to time as experience 
directed. Its most distinctive feature, the branch bank system, is well 
adapted to the needs of a country of wide area and scattered population. 

Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order have 
been :— 

(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 
Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. 
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(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect 
greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various 
other ways. 

(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 

(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender 
cash reserves at will. 

(5) The Bank of Canada, established in 1935. 

The Bank of Canada.—Established as the central bank of the 
Dominion and commencing business on Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada 
assumed the liability of the Dominion notes then in circulation in return 
for gold and silver held by the Government as security for Dominion 
notes and 8 p.c. five-year Dominion of Canada bonds. The chartered banks 
also surrendered to the Bank of Canada the gold held by them in Canada 
at the currency value ($20:67 per fine ounce). An allowance was made to 
the banks in respect of 40 p.c. of the gold held by them, which proportion 
of their gold was considered as being held against foreign liabilities. For this 
gold they received the market price. 


Architect’s Drawing of the new Bank of Canada now being built at Ottawa. 
(See also p. 103.) 


Courtesy, Bank of Canada. 


The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which 
it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. It is the 
main issuer of paper money in Canada and will become increasingly so 
as the chartered banks gradually reduce their issues to 25 p.c. of their 
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paid-up capital (see p. 153). The Bank may issue notes to any amount so 
long as it maintains a reserve of gold coin and bullion equal to not Jess than 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liability in Canada. The reserve in addition 
to the gold coin and bullion may include silver bullion, foreign exchange, 
securities of the United Kingdom and the United States having a snaturity 
not exceeding three months and bills of exchange having a maturity not 
exceeding ninety days, payable in the United Kingdom, the United States 
or a gold standard country. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve by way of 
deposit with the Bank and Bank of Canada notes of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities in Canada. 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MINT 


Cutting Blanks and Striking 
Coin at the Royal Canadian 
Mint—Upper Picture: Roll- 
ing metal bars into fillets. 
To tefi> Blank cuttin’ 
machine showing fillet pass- 
ing through. Lower Picture: 
Coining presses. Blanks are 
struck at the rate of 100 per 
minute, dies being inter- 
changeable, 


Courtesy, Royal Canadian Mint and Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and 
may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. The 
Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and thus does not compete 
with the chartered banks in the commercial banking field. 

The following statement gives the main items of assets and liabilities 
of the Bank of Canada at Oct. 31, 1936, and Oct. 31, 1937. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE BANK OF CANADA 

AT OCT. 31, 1936, AND OCT. 31, 1937 


1936 1937 
INotesmmicir culation aseyery eee ee ea $129, 883, 439 160, 356, 048 
Dominion Government deposits..................... 22,160, 789 31,580, 913 
Chartered banks sd epoOsitserrea sna ..... 182,876, 698 198,572,328 
Goldiccintandibullions=s--ee ee eee 179, 368,973 179,578, 886 
TNVeStiMenits tetas. cus et eae eee ela oh i I eee 153, 419, 082 191,471, 672 
Total assets and liabilities........................... 348, 237,739 405, 029, 452 


Commercial Banking.—The number of chartered banks, which was 36 
in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 and is now only 10. This 
lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied by a great increase 
in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in 
Canada. By 1902 the number, including sub-agencies, had grown to 747, 
by 1916 to 3,198 and by 1929 to 4,069, but by the beginning of 1937 the 
number had decreased to 3,398. From 1867 to October, 1937, the total 
assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $3,299,000,000. 

Of late years the banks of Canada have extended their business outside 
of the country itself and at the beginning of 1936 had among them 147 
branches, not including sub-agencies, in foreign countries, mainly in New 
foundland, the West Indies, Central and South America and in the great 
centres of international finance, London, Paris, and New York. 

The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1937, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for certain years are shown in the following table. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1937, 
with Totals for Certain Years, 1900-36 
SS EEE 


Branch- Giaroilis| seers 
es in Total ties L poe Total | Loans Bi : 
Bank Canada Liabili-|and Dis-| P 
Assets to the : by the 
and Share- Publi ties | counts Publi 

Abroad! holders) 7 UP2e po 
No 000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000} 000,000} ’000,000} 000,000 
BankvotMontreal ass eee. oe 496 830 75 753 828 232 706 
Bank of Nova Scotia............... 303 297 36 260 296 117 240 
Bank of Toronto.. Oe 172 137 15 120 135 49 111 
Banque Provinciale du Canada... 135 56 5 51 56 19 47 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 592 649 50 595 645 233 538 
Royal Bank of Canada............. 719 867 55 808 863 352 741 
DomimnioneBanics yee ea on 131 135 14 121 135 63 108 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... 224 149 12 136 148 69 127 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 187 160 15 144 159 74 132 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?2.......... 2 19 2 17 19 2 9 
Totals, Oct. 1937........... - 3,299 279 | 3,005 | 3,284] 1,210 2,759 
Totals, 19364............... 2,961 | 3,145 278 | 2,856 | 3,134 | 1,141 2,615 
Totals, 19354............... 2,978 | 2,957 278 | 2,668 | 2,946 | 1,276 2,427 
Totals} 19301252 3,598 | 3,237 305 | 2,910 | 3,215 | 2,065 2,517 
Motalss19204% 4,876 | 3,064 252 | 2,784 | 3,036] 1,935 2,438 
Totals, 19104............... 256213} 1,211 179 | 1,019 | 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 19004............... 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
1 As at Dec. 31, 1936. Does not include sub-agencies. 2 Barclay’s Bank commenced 
operations in Canada i in September, 1929. 31911. ‘Totals are averages from the 


respective monthly statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad 
which are as at Dec. 31. 

Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the cleari ing houses, inter- 
bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a ate abNe 
indication of the trend of business. They, however, do not tell the whole 
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story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry their accounts 
in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalga- 
mation of banks lessens, in so far, the volume of clearings. Again, head 
office clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. 
11, 1935, and this has tended to increase exchanges compared with previous 
years. For these reasons, a record of cheques debited to accounts at all 
branches at clearing-house centres is considered to possess greater reliability 
as a barometer of economic conditions and such a record was instituted in 
1924; between that date and 1929 the grand total of bank debits for 
Canada increased from $27,157,000,000 to $46,670,000,000. Since 1929 
there was a steady decline to the 1932 levels of $25,844,000,000, but since 
then the movement was generally upward, being $35,929,000,000 in 1936. 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 
calendar years 1932-36 


Economic Area 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

$ $ $ es $ 
Maritime Provinces...| 519,170,814] 481,013,532] 534,251,057] 574,052,860] 630,402,014 
RS cee ee on 7,766, 200,564] 8,567,070, 260| 9,449,709, 866| 8,977,529, 023/10, 938. 647,731 
Oitariou: See sk 11/258) 872, 279|13, 027,437, 905/14, 919,504, 095|13.876, 626,476|15,778, 679.837 
Prairie Provinces......| 4,797,205,735| 6,414,353, 624] 6,337,239,720| 6,445,395.764| 6,505,518. 677 
British Columbia...... 1, 502,838,901] 1,491,590,173] 1,625,968, 184| 1,672.462,218] 2.075.358, 484 
Totals........... 25,844, 288, 293| 29,981,465, 494/32,866, 672, 922/31, 546,066,341/35, 928,606, 743 

Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 
companies, and possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against 42 active companies registered by the Dominion and 
a few provincial companies in 1936. Of the 42 companies registered by the 
Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 6 British and 8 foreign. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA* 
ISZ2o0-193S6 


DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL COMPANIES 


3,000 4,000 5,000 
MILLION DOLLARS 


*|n 1936, 956 per cent of all Life Insurance in force was underwritten by Dominion Life Companies, 2:5 per cent by Dom- 
inion Fraternal Companies, 0:8 per cent by Provincial Life Companies and I per cent by Provincial Fraternal Companies. 


The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
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holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is known as 
“group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, 
are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount 
determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term plan, the 
employer paying the premium or a substantial part thereof. Each employee 
usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary normal 
rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with approximately $6,407,000,000 at the end of 
1936. This latter figure was equal to $581 per head of population. In 
addition there was $169,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion 
licensees and $128,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1936 
was approximately $6,704,000,000. The premium income from Canadian 
business of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal 
benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,900 in 1930 
but decreased to $200,000,000 in 1935, increasing to $200,500,000 in 1936. 

The following table shows the sales of life insurance month by month 
in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approximately 
85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada, by Months, 1935-37 


Nore.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau 
except that totals for Newfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


Month 1935 1936 1937 Month 1935 1936 1937 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
January........ 31, 669 33, 166 VATE MYA Tic (UN cron Sry ct 30,551 31,148 32,043 
February....... 27,265 28, 673 30,402 |) August......... 25,109 23,260 27,891 
Marchi. ae 30, 408 30, 404 31,741 || September..... 25,340 25,913 27,214 
Aprils, cae 27,691 28,601 32,577 || October........ 28,615 29,150 33,365 
IMiay. ae nent eee 27,042 28, 189 31,559 || November..... 31,824 36, 437 = 
DUNC ei. eran 29,956 30, 903 37,316 || December..... 33,300 33, 883 os 


Fire Insurance.—F ire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment, by British fire insurance companies, of agencies usually situated in 
the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Pheenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1936, shows that at that date there were 269 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 50 were 
Canadian, 68 were British and 151 were foreign companies, whereas in 
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1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in 
Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication 
of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one billion-dollar mark had about been 
reached and, by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1936, 
besides $9,248 273,260 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences, there was also $1,184,852,046 in force in companies with provincial 
licences, or about $10,433,125,306 in force with companies, associations, or 
underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident (including persons] sccident, 
employers’ and property liability, and accidental damage to personal 
property), sickness, falling aircraft, earthquake, automobile, burglary, 
explosion, forgery, credit, guarantee, hail, inland transportation, aviation, 
machinery, personal property, plate glass, property, rain, sprinkler-leakage, 
steam boiler, title, tornado, and live-stock insurance, etc. Whereas, in 
1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 1936 there were 
235 companies, of which 51 were Canadian, 63 British and 121 foreign. 


The total net premium income for 1936 was $29,060,032 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years; although a decrease had been shown for a 
few years prior to 1935, there has been an increase in 1935 and i936. As 
recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing an automobile 
insurance business was only $80,466; in 1916 it was $909,503 and in 1936 
$13,510,431. The premium income of personal accident insurance came 
second with $3,013,065. Combined accident and sickness insurance was 
third in 1936 with $1,845,491. The premium income of all accident and 
sickness insurance combined totalled $8,414,326. 


Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for develop- 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan com- 
panies under provincial charters, the majority operate largely in the more 
prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
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paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions, shortly after 
the turn of the century, further growth was recorded. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 

There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of 
Canada, a number of companies which make small loans, usually not 
exceeding five hundred dollars each, on the promissory notes of the bor- 
rowers additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. The figures relating to the three companies of this class which 
have commenced operations are shown separately below. Prior to 1934 they 
have been combined with those of the other loan companies. 

The paid capital stock of all real estate mortgage loan companies at the 
end of 1936 was $37,374,347 (Dominion companies $19,361,368 and pro- 
vincial companies $18,012,979) ; reserve funds $25,880,312 (Dominion com- 
panies, $15,270,085 and provincial companies $10,610,227) ; liabilities to the 
public, $130,566,901 (Dominion companies, $101,240,172 and provincial com- 
panies, $29,326,729) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $65,441,342 (Dominion 
companies, $36,005,549 and provincial companies, $29,435,793). 

The paid capital of Dominion small loan companies at the end of 
19386 was $976,750; reserve funds, $446,658; liabilities to the public, 
$2,934,947; liabilities to shareholders, $1,426,179. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. Trust companies are principally provin- 
cial institutions, since their original main functions were connected with 
probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of: Canada at the 
end of 1936 were $2,777,106,240 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,540,164,222 in 1936) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1936 amounted to $279,442,052 
and of provincial companies to $2,497,664,188. 


Canadian Bond Financing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1933, was reversed 
in 1934, and showed substantial improvement in 1935 and 1936. 

In the latter year, sales under this head were valued at 309,983 224, 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $202,983,224 of this, so that 
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$133,000,000 remained for railway issues. As a result of the Dominion 
Government refunding operations and the increase in railway and cor- 
poration issues, the total of bond sales during 1936 was about $265,568,411 
over that of 1935 and $644,113,483 over 1934. 

Canadian investors purchased over 93 p.c. of the total offerings, while 
in 1935 the corresponding proportion was 84 p.c. The London market 
handled 0-08 p.c. of the 1936 offerings as compared with 6:71 for New 
York. 


Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1928-36 


Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Year Govern- Railway Sold fe feres é Total 
ment and | and Cor- in United United 
Municipal | poration Canada Siates iauedou 
$ § $ $ $ $ 
OD Se Fae ee: 120, 113, 088] 333, 479, 000] 278,080,088] 159,512, 000 16,000, 000}) 453,592,088 
1O2 QURee aa bat 218, 628,309} 442,530, 600 378,395,909] 263,654, 000 19, 109,000) 661, 158,909 
LOSO tare trae ee 109, 652, 063} 357,573,000 368, 868,063} 393, 632,000 4,745, 000|| 767, 245, 063 
19ST ee ecko or 1,069,638,571] 181, 182,000 1,090,800,571] 155,920, 000 4,100, 000//1,250,820,571 
AR Pa con aba 450, 067,632} 23,050,000 377,752,632} 81,015,000 14,350,000) 473, 117, 632 
LOS Sreeareraets sae aes 564,171,513 5,385,000] 434,556,513] 60,000, 000 75,000,000)! 569,556,513 
LOS 4 ee ne 564,558,132} 73,402, 696]| 529, 630, 828 50,000,000} 58,330,000] 637,960, 828 
OB Du tented a) eS 907,500,200} 109,005,700 853,940,900) 162,065,000 500, 000}/1,016,505,900 
19S Geeks erat eee 946,191,087] 335,983, 224 1,194,824,311] 86,000,000 1, 250, 000//1,282,074,311 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. However, since the War, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it possible to compile a 
Dominion index of bond yields which is representative of interest rates in 
Canada. Fluctuations in the Dominion of Canada long-term bond yields 
for the past 8 years are shown below. 


Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term 
Bond Yields, 1930-37 


(1926 = 100) 
Month 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
DERM Ie mnt es. Reece. 102-1 93°9 | 112-7 96:3 93-2 70-9 72°4 64-6 
PlOOriiary. ore Mieke: 101-4 93-6 | 112-2 96-0 91-0 73°2 70-8 68-4 
1 ENO yes ee a 101-1 91-9 109-1 97-7 86-1 71-4 69-9 72-7 
016 | Ta eas tee 2 tee mee 99-3 90-0 | 109-8 96-6 83-8 72:2 69-5 73 +2 
INES Vaile tect ts Bs EY ine 98-4 89-3 109-3 95-0 81-8 71-4 68-8 71-0 
HNO errs oh eee 98-2 88-3 111-7 93-3 82-1 73°4 66-9 69-3 
SOLON PRES eat chee 98-0 88-3 | 107-5 93-5 80-1 72-1 65-1 69-0 
1.1 4 1h elo ee ena So 95-9 88-3 100-5 92-2 77-8 71-6 63-2 68-1 
Pepto Derechos oe ele care 93-9 95-5 98-7 92-4 17-2 79-8 63-1 68-3 
EET 0) ae ee Pe ee 93-6 | 105-2 96-2 93-5 79-3 78-9 66-2 69-7 
NOVEM DEP Eat a tod. © | 93-6 | 107-7 98-5 94-3 17-2 74:5 65-1 68-8 
Mecemiber cus sAate sigs 02 93-9 | 111-7 99-4 95-1 71-3 75-5 64-1 = 
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CHAPTER XVII 
LABOUR 


Dominion Department of Labour.—The steady growth of industry 
and labour organization in Canada has been accompanied on an increasing 
scale by governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion 
Department of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the 
prevention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair wages policy in regard to wages and hours of labour on government 
contracts, and, in general, to deal with problems involving the interests 
of workers. Under the first-mentioned of these functions, the Industrial 


Miners having Lunch in the Main Level of an Ontario Gold Mine. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Disputes Investigation Act, enacted in 1907 to promote the settlement of 
disputes in mines and certain public utility industries, has attracted favour- 
able comment throughout the world. Up to: Mar. 31, 1937, 557 threatened 
disputes had been referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under its provisions and open breaks had been averted in all 
but 39 cases. Under a separate statute, entitled the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, conciliation officers are available to assist in the settlement 
of labour disputes arising from time to time, and their services have been 
widely utilized to this end. The administration of the fair wages policy 
in regard to government building and construction works is carried out 
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under an Act of Parliament entitled the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, and, in regard to government contracts for various classes of 
supplies and equipment, under the provisions of an Order in Council. 
The monthly Labour Gazette has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive 
survey of labour conditions in Canada, and is supplemented by various 
special publications dealing with wages and hours of work, labour organi- 
zations, labour laws, etc. The Department also administers the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, the Combines Investigation Act, the National 
Employment Commission Act, and the Dominion relief legislation, and 
is charged with certain duties arising out of the relations of Canada with 
the International Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 


Provincial Departments of Labour.—Each of the provinces except 
Alberta and Prince Edward Island has a department or bureau of labour 
charged with the administration of provincial labour laws. The principal 
objects of provincial labour legislation in Canada include the regulation 
of employment conditions in factories, shops and other workplaces, the 
maintenance of employment offices, the establishment of minimum wages 
and maximum hours of work, the formulation of collective labour agree- 
ments, and the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. Provincial 
factory and shop legislation embodies the regulation of child labour, hours 
of work for women and young persons, and provisions for safety and sanita- 
tion in the workplace. The provincial employment offices are operated 
with the assistance of the Employment Service of Canada. Minimum 
wage legislation applying to both male and female workers has been 
enacted in all the provinces except Prince Edward Island and is adminis- 
tered by special boards which, in most provinces, are linked with, or form 
part of, the labour department. In Alberta the minimum wage and 
maximum hours laws, as well as other labour legislation, are administered 
by the Department of Trade and Industry. The collective agreements 
statutes in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia 
(covering only the building trades in Halifax and Dartmouth) provide 
that any agreement as to wages and hours of labour between a repre- 
sentative number of employers and employees may be extended to the 
whole industry within the district concerned. Workmen’s compensation 
laws are administered in most of the provinces by independent bodies, but 
in Alberta the Workmen’s Compensation Board administers the Factory 
Act under the Minister of Trade and Industry and the New Brunswick 
Board functions similarly under the Minister of Health and Labour. 


Occupations of the People* 


At the Census of 1931, 3,927,230 persons, out of a population of 
10,362,833 in the nine provinces, reported gainful occupations. Males with 
gainful occupations numbered 3,261,371 and represented 83-05 p.c. of the 
total, while the number of females was 665,859 or 16-95 p.c. of the total. 

The largest single occupation group, so far as males are concerned, 
was agriculture, with 38 p.c. of the total males in all occupations, although 


* Volumes V and VII of the Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, give 
details on earnings of wage-earners and on occupations of the people, respectively. 
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its importance was relatively less in 1931 than at the previous census; 
manufacturing was second with 12 p.c., if the broad general class “labourers” 
is disregarded. Females are chiefly found in the services, over 50 p.c. of 
all occupied females being so reported—18 p.c. in professional service, and 
34 p.c. in personal service. 

Out of a total number of 3,927,230 persons reporting a gainful occupa- 
tion at the 1931 Census, 2,570,097 or 65-44 p.c. stated that they were 
employed on a wage or salary basis; the remainder was composed of 
(a) employers, (b) persons carrying on a trade or profession on their own 
account, and (c) unpaid workers, mainly farmers’ sons. The number of 
male “wage-earners” in 1931 was 2,022,260, or 78-68 p.c. of the total of 
both sexes, while female “wage-earners” numbered 547,837, or 21°32 p.c. 
of the total. Of these 2,022,260 males, 1,947,957 reported earnings aggre- 
gating $1,804,942,500 for the census year ended June 1, 1931, while the 
528.457 females whose earnings were stated earned $295,610,200 over the 
same period. 


Organized Labour in Canada 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century only a small number of 
independent trade unions, for the most part consisting of workmen of a 
single craft in one locality, had been formed in Canada. From 1850 to 
1870 unionism in Canada was still in the stage of unconcerted action, but 
during that period its sporadic growth was greatly stimulated by the 
marked progress of the trade union movement in Great Britain and in the 
United States. The Dominion’s basic trade union legislation, passed in 
1872, was patterned closely after the British statutes of the previous year. 
At the same time the United States was furnishing Canada with the model 
for the actual machinery of labour organization, and in this period most 
of the existing Canadian local unions affiliated with the American central 
organizations of their respective crafts. The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the oldest federated labour organization in the Dominion, has 
been functioning continuously for over half a century as the recognized 
head and legislative mouthpiece of the internationally organized Canadian 
workers. 

Beginning in 1901 a number of “national” unions, later known as 
National Catholic Unions, were organized in the province of Quebec, and 
in 1921 a central organization of these unions, known as the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, was established. The Canadian Federation 
of Labour, formed in 1902, continued as a separate entity for a quarter 
of a century; recently it was revived, after having merged for a decade 
with the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, which has been in existence 
since 1927. 

The total number of organized workers in Canada at the end of 1936 
was 322,473, as compared with 280,704 in 1935. International unions had 
1,896 branches in the Dominion, with a combined membership of 174,769. 
Unions operating only in Canada had 990 locals, with a combined member- 
ship of 147,704. 

Industrial Disputes 

During the eleven months (January to November inclusive) of 1937 
there were 275 strikes and lockouts which involved 70,300 workers and 
caused a loss of 904,000 man working days. During the twelve months of 
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1936 there were 156 disputes, involving 34,812 workers and a time loss of 
276,997 working days, and, in 1935, 120 disputes involving 33,269 workers 
and 284,028 working days. The minimum loss in working days since the 
record was commenced in 1901 was in 1930, when 91,797 working days were 
lost in 67 disputes involving 13,768 workers. The maximum loss was in 
1919, when 336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused a time loss 
of 3,400,942 working days. 


Dominion Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Measures, 1937 


Grants-in-Aid.—Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agri- 
cultural Assistance Act, 1937, the administration of which is vested in the 
Minister of Labour, the Dominion is continuing throughout the fiscal year 
1937-38 to assist the provinces in discharging their responsibilities in 
connection with the granting of aid to necessitous persons by way of a 
monthly grant-in-aid. During the first quarter of the fiscal year (April, 
May, and June, 1937) the amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid to the 
provinces were: Prince Edward Island, $2,000; Nova Scotia, $30,000; 
Quebec, $500,000; Ontario, $600,000; Manitoba, $175,000; Saskatchewan, 
$230,000; Alberta, $130,000; and British Columbia, $150,000. As a result 
of representations made by the province of New Brunswick to the effect 
that it had discontinued the granting of material aid, substituting therefor 
an enlarged works program, the monthly grant-in-aid to that province has 
been replaced by Dominion contribution towards the cost of the province’s 
relief works expenditures of an additional amount equal to that which 
would have been paid to the province by way of grant-in-aid had such 
been necessary. The amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid paid to the 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia for the second quarter of the fiscal year (July, August 
and September, 1937) were reduced after consideration had been given to 
the improved conditions in those provinces, the monthly grant to each 
of the provinces for the second quarter being: Prince Edward Island, 
$1,300; Nova Scotia, $20,000; Quebec, $410,000; Ontario, $480,000; Mani- 
toba, $175,000; Saskatchewan, $230,000; Alberta, $130,000; and British 
Columbia, $120,000. The amounts to be paid the provinces by way of 
monthly grants-in-aid for the third quarter of the fiscal year had not been 
determined at the date of preparation of this summary, namely, Oct. 1, 
1937, but conferences were being held between officials of the provinces 
and of the Dominion with a view to determining particular needs. 


Relief Works.—In addition to the payment of the aforementioned 
monthly grants-in-aid, agreements with all the provinces have been 
authorized under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, providing for Dominion contribution towards the 
cost of works, consisting in the main of Trans- Canada Highway and 
provincial highway works, provincial works, and, in some prov inces, muni- 
cipal works. The Dominion contribution to a province’s works program 
is generally 50 p.c. of the cost. 


Farm Placements.—The agreements entered into with the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and Britich Columbia under the Unemployment Relief and 
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Assistance Act, 1936, respecting the placement on farms of unemployed 
persons who would otherwise be in receipt of aid, necessarily expired on 
Mar. 31, 1937, together with the legislation under which they were 
executed. Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, these agreements were, at the request of the provinces, 
extended to April 30, 1937. At the date of writing, namely, Oct. 1, 1937, 
agreements with the four western provinces, effective from Oct. 1, 1937, to 
Mar. 31, 1938, were in course of negotiation, providing for the continuance 
of the Farm Improvement and Employment Plan along the same lines 
as provided by the 1936 agreements, that is, payment of $5 per month to 
the farmer and payment to the individual placed on the farm of a rate 
equal at the end of the period to $7-50 per month. Provision is also made 
for the purchase of suitable work clothing at a cost not in excess of $3 
for each individual placed, while the necessary costs of transportation of 
workers from the point of employment to the home of the employing 
farmer is also to be contributed to by the Dominion under the terms of 
the agreements. The basis of the Dominion’s contribution to the provinces 
under the provisions of the Farm Improvement and Employment agree- 
ments is to be the same as under the 1936 agreements, namely, 50 p-c., 
the provinces bearing all necessary administration expenses. The largest 
number of placements during any one month under the 19386 agreements 
was effected during January, 1937, when 43,915 persons were placed. This 
number was made up as follows: Quebec, 6,182; Manitoba, 7,980; Sas- 
katchewan, 26,426; Alberta, 3,114; and British Columbia, 213. 

Drought Relief.—As the serious drought conditions prevalent during 
1936 in certain large agricultural areas of the three Prairie Provinces were 
still existent at Mar. 31, 1937, the date of the expiration of the agree- 
ments entered into under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 
1936, for aid in these areas, provision was made for the extension of the 
agreements to Aug. 31, 1937. These agreements provide for Dominion 
contribution of 100 p.c. of the costs, exclusive of administration expenses, 
incurred by the Prairie Provinces for food, fuel, clothing and necessary 
shelter, to all permanent residents of the defined areas in need of material 
aid, excepting those located in cities or towns within the areas. The latter 
are cared for by the provinces and municipalities, with the assistance of 
the Dominion grants-in-aid. Provision is made in the agreements that 
the measure of aid granted pursuant to the arrangement should not 
exceed that given to similar needy in other rural sections of the provinces. 
Effective from Sept. 1, 1937, the administration of aid in the drought 
areas was, in conformity with the recommendations of the National 
Employment Commission, transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
in order that the different groups of relief recipients might be segregated, 
and that agricultural assistance might be distinguished as far as possible 
from unemployment aid. 

Youth Training.—To help meet the situation caused by the volume 
of unemployment among young people which existed concurrently with 
an increasing measure of industrial recovery and with a growing demand 
for skilled workers, Parliament voted to the Department of Labour the 
sum of $1,000,000 to be used, during 1937-38, for training and develop- 
ment projects for “unemployed young people” between the ages of 18 


YOUTH-TRAINING PROJECTS 


Youth Training—The Government of Canada, through the Department of 
Labour, is meeting unemployment among young people between 18 and 
30 years of age by numerous training and development projects. A few 
of these are illustrated here. Above: A wooden pipe line in course of 
construction across a canyon in British Columbia. Centre: A general 
view of the camp at Duck Mountain Forest Project, Manitoba. Below: 
A mine-apprentice project in Nova Scotia. The headframe was con- 
structed by youths in training under the supervision of an instructor. 


Courtesy, Department of Labour. 
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and 30. This fund was established to provide for: (a) training projects 
of an occupational nature devised to increase the skill and employability 
of young people; (b) industrial ‘learnership’ courses devised to provide 
theoretical training concurrent with employment; (c) work projects 
devised to conserve natural resources, as well as train and recondition the 
young people participating; and (d) training projects of a physical 
nature to assist in the maintenance of health and morale. Agreements 
are being entered into with the provinces covering training projects suit- 
able to their individual conditions. Some of the projects undertaken are 
as follows: forestry work; training in hard-rock and placer mining; 
industrial apprenticeship and: learnership ; practical and technical train- 
ing in agriculture; women’s courses in household work, handicrafts, and 
other specialized’ services; and various forms of urban occupational train- 
ing. Proyision has been made in the execution of these projects for 
vocational, guidance, recreation, and instruction in physical education. It 
is hoped by these means to make available for the primary and secondary 
industries a more adequate supply of skilled workers, and also to give an 
opportunity of training to those young people who, having been un- 
employed for some years, have lost the advantage of their education and 
the opportunity to acquire industrial skill. The cost of these youth- 
training..projects is being shared. by the Dominion and the provinces on 
an equal: basis, the provinces bearing all expenses of administration. 

Relief Setthement.—The Dominion is continuing to assist the prov- 
inces of Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta in placing on the land, under the 
Relief Settlement Agreements outlined at pp. 169-171 of Canada 1937, 
selected families who would otherwise be in receipt of material aid.» Since 
the publication of Canada 1937 an agreement has been entered into with 
the province of Saskatchewan providing for a non-recoverable expendi- 
ture of one-third of an amount not to exceed $1,000 per family for placing 
selected families on the land and assisting them to become self-support- 
ing. This agreement, which was entered into on June 1, 1937, expires on 
Mar. 31, 1941. The number of settler families and individuals approved 
and settled under the various agreements entered into with the provinces 
since 1932 respecting Relief Settlement are set forth below:— 


Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled 
under the Relief Acts’ Agreements to Oct. 31, 1937 


: Settler Total F Settler - Total 
Province Families | Individuals Province Families | Individuals 
No fo) No. No 

Nova Scotia.......%.. 343 2,154 || Saskatchewan........ 939 4,604 
QuebeCe cginte ates 1,423 S858) | HA bertanas a eserraw ae 720 3,374 
Ontariose re eee 606 2,990 || British Columbia.... 52 285 
Manitobas susan e 1,080 tye NY | 
Totals: 32.55 5.163 27,516 


Dominion Relief Disbursements.—The table on p. 169 sets forth 
the Dominion’s disbursements to Oct. 1, 1937, for assistance provided under 
relief legislation since 1930. 

The summary of loans to the western provinces and the C.P.R. out- 
standing as at the same date is: Manitoba, $21,928,044 (inclusive of 
$804,897 written down to non-active asset); Saskatchewan, $56 427,781 
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(inclusive of $17,682,158 non-active asset); Alberta, $25,886,198; British 
Columbia, $31,271,716; C.P.R., $2,447,000; total, $137,960,739. 


Total Disbursements by the Dominion for Assistance Provided under 
Relief Legislation, 1930-37 


1930 | 1931 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | Total 


— Act Act Act Act Act Act Act Act} 


$7000 | $7000 | $’000 | $7000 | $7000 | $’000 | $000 | $7000 | $7000 


Disbursements to 
Provinces— 


Prince Edward Island. . 95 129 25 99 147 287 291 10 1,083 
INOVaOCOUIAteNe ees soe: 834} 1,070 580} 1,261 DTA le oop lel 110 163 6, 887 
New Brunswick......... 504 763 220 593 425) 1,060 910 - 4,475 
Quebecawara: sees: 3,292) 5,437| 4,253} 8.297} 6,345} 7,503] 10,750) 2,741) 48,618 
Ont ariomanter. cota terre 4,692] 11,101) 7,987} 12,914] 11,045} 16,208) 138,927) 3,240) 81,114 
IMCANIbO Da mRER einen ae 1608|0 3-348) e746) 22372) 2,120) 735563) 4,390) 910172) 2053819 
Saskatchewan,.......... 1,689] 8,225} 5,612] 2,715) 7,6102} 7,097?) 9,248] 3,108] 45,304 
INN berbatt eee eet eae AROS TS OBS eel SOL mdeone| mls 4OOl eh WSLin 2con2 932] 13,946 
British Columbia.....-. 1,376] 3,940) 3,228} 3.448) 2,301} 2,283] 3,495 810} 20,881 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 20 10 3 5 - 10 - - 48 
Disbursements through 
Dom. Govt. Depts... 57| 4,596] 1,033] 7,614} 8,393} 8,233 127 3] 30,056 
Other Disbursements— 
Board of Railway Com- 

TNISSIONCTS tay ye pcucte sce 500 500 = = a = = - 1,000 
CUEPAREI Econ bates we 864 209 - - =e Os - ~ 1,073 
CANGR ME er cases 882 - - - - - - _ 882 
Administration expenses. 43 85 68 87 89 140 179 120 811 
Miscellaneous........... - 1 3 - 5 21 8 5 43. 

Totals............} 17,737] 42,452] 26,059! 40,977] 40,523] 49,481) 47,007) 12,304) 276,540 


1T’o Oct. 1, 1937. 2TIncludes $5,000,000 advanced to the province for relief in the drought area. 
3Includes $4,000,000 advanced to the province for relief in the drought area. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from reports furnished by trade unions 
showing the unemployment existing among their members. In the first 
ten months of 1937, 1,834 organizations reported an average member- 
ship of 197,735, of whom 20,641 were, on the average, unemployed ; this was 
a percentage of unemployment of 10-4 compared with 13-2, 15-7, and 18-3 
for the first ten months of 1936, 1935, and 1934, respectively. 

Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada.—Since the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act was 
passed in 1918 the Dominion Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the provinces, has maintained local employment offices in a number of 
centres throughout the Dominion; the volume of business transacted by 
these bureaus is regarded as indicative of current labour conditions. Up 
to Oct. 31, 1937, 584,652 applications for work and 346,561 vacancies were 
registered at the 69 existing offices, while the placements effected numbered 
321,318. In the same period of 1936, 558,446 applications for work, 288,570 
vacancies and 268,692 placements were recorded. 


National Employment Commission.—During 1937 the Commission 
continued its effort to obtain unemployment facts through national regis- 
tration of Dominion aid recipients. By registration the problem has been 
“broken down” into its various parts, with the result that it can now be 
viewed in proper perspective. The Commission’s anticipations in regard to 
a rapidly improving level of employment in all branches of industrial life 
were justified in 1937. 
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Publication and circulation of the Commission’s interim report, and 
regular issue of a monthly information bulletin have helped to familiarize 
the public with remedial activities and recommendations. Youth-training 
projects recommended to the Government took practical form with the 
granting by Parliament last session of $1,000,000 for this purpose. These 
projects are well advanced. The Home Improvement Plan, sponsored by 
the Commission to stimulate employment in the building trades, has 
progressed satisfactorily. The Farm Placement Scheme, which proved 
successful during the winter of 1936-37, is again being put into operation. 
Negotiations have been undertaken with the provinces designed to pro- 
duce changes in the system governing grants-in-aid so that moneys 
appropriated will be directed to specific categories of aid. 

The Commission has continued to emphasize the importance of a 
national employment service, not only as an efficient placement office 
but as an essential focal point for all phases of employment planning. It 
is in such a service, assisted as it would be by advisory councils, that 
youth-training and other plans aimed at re-training and restoring the skill, 
physique, and morale of those in middle and upper age groups could best 
be initiated. Attention has repeatedly been drawn by the Commission to 
the urgent need for such training and rehabilitation plans. 


Employment, 1936 and 1937.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
makes monthly surveys of the employment afforded by employers of 
fifteen persons or over in the following industries: manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade; these cover a large proportion of the total working 
population in Canada. In the first eleven months of 1937, statistics were 
received from an average of 10,187 firms, whose staffs averaged 1,079,094, 
compared with returns from 9,682 employers of 973,811 persons in the same 
period of 1936. Widespread improvement in the employment situation in 
recent months continues the generally upward movement in evidence since 
the low point of the depression was reached in 1933. From the 1937 low of 
102-8 on Mar. 1, the index (based on the 1926 average as 100), rose to 125:7 
at Oct. 1, when the maximum for the year was recorded. The trend was 
seasonally downward at Nov. 1, 1937, but the index for that month was 
20-6 p.c. higher than at the opening of the year, an increase that consider- 
ably exceeded the average gain recorded in the first eleven months of the 
years since 1920. The average for the period, January-November, 1937. 
stood at 113-4, compared with 103-1 in 1936, an advance of 10 p.c. 


Industrial activity during 1937 showed general improvement, both 
geographically and industrially, the situation being better, on the whole, 
than in any other year since 1929. 


Employment by Economic Areas.—The accompanying table gives 
monthly indexes of employment in the five economic areas during 1937, 
with annual averages since 1929. The figures for recent months show a 
high level of activity in most of the provinces, the exception being the 
prairie area where the unfavourable crop conditions last season exercised 
a depressing effect upon the general industrial situation. 
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Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas, as at the first of each month, November, 1936, 
to November, 1937, with Yearly Averages since 1929. 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 
relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada at Nov. 1, 1937. 


Maritime A Prairie British 
Year and Month Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia anaes 
1929—Averages..... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages..... 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1931—Averages..... 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
1932—Averages..... 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
1933—Averages..... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1934—-Averages..... 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
ees cast Aes 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
INOW: Fel eersia tee icyacce 119-4 110-3» 112-8 106-0 105-4 111-0 
DCCs mn 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 110-1 
pi GEAE SS 12 mos 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
37— ; 
Alera 28 We Aa tester ier 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 103-8 
1A Oe slave ae 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 104-1 
Nara ase fo Ao 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 102-8 
ING 0 bd Uae ah eee 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 103-0 
UY mils to soe 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 106-3 
unewile we ace ss 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 114-3 
CUT Se eS orn ae 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 119-1 
Agee rc een 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 120-0 
Septembre anit 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 123 -2 
OC te pala eres tyteie 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 125-7 
INOvinlice tee ae 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 125-2 
Averages, 11 mos... 120-9 114-1 117-6 99 -2 106-7 113-4 


Relative Weight by 
Eeonomic Areas as 
at Nov. 1, 1937.... aah 30-4 42-6 11-4 7-9 100-0 


Employment by Cities——Employment in the larger industrial cities, 
generally, has not yet shown the same degree of recovery as has been 
indicated in the Dominion as a whole. Nevertheless, activity in Montreal. 


THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


CONDITIONS OF 1926=!100 


1926 WE ‘28 WZ) »30 73 732 733 134 "35 365 6 tS 
YEARS 
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Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver 
was greater in 1937 than in any of the preceding five or six years. Most 
industries in these centres shared in the improvement reported in the 
year just passed, but the advances in manufacturing were especially pro- 
nounced, while in most cases, employment in construction continued in 
less than normal volume. 

Employment by Industries.—The upward movement indicated in most 
of the main industrial groups in recent years continued in evidence during 
1937. Employment in manufacturing, logging, mining, services, and trade 
reached unusually high levels, surpassed in some cases only by those of 
1929, when the all-time high was recorded. Improvement over recent years 
was also recorded in communications, transportation, and construction and 
maintenance, but the gains in these divisions were not so pronounced as 
in the first-named industries. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Indus- 
tries, as at the first of each month, November, 1936, to November, 
1937, with Yearly Averages since 1929. 


Con- 


Manu- Com- | Trans- | struc- All 


Year and Month | factur- Log- Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and Ser- Trade | Indus- 
ing ging cations | tion Main- ue tries 
tenance 

1929—Averages...| 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1 | 120-6] 109-7 | 129-7] 130-3 126-2 119-0 
1930—Averages...| 108-9 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
1931—Averages... 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
1932—Averages... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93:5 | 84-7 86:0 | 113-6 | 116-1 87-5 
1933—Averages. . . 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934— Averages... 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
sooo eee He 97-1 | 126-9 | 128-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122. 99-4 
Nova lee eer 107-7 | 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 | 124-9 | 132-0 111-0 
Decne see 107-0 | 265-7 | 150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 | 136-0 110-1 
i vermee? 12 mos.| 103-4] 1388-7] 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-4 103-7 
Jariingeliscs dete eee 102-4 | 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 | 124-8 | 136-9 103-8 
Hebe vil ae 105-3 | 244-4 | 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 104-1 
Mars dle eee: 107-6 | 193-3 | 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 102-8 
AQT ese ete 110-8 132-5 | 146-0 81-4 79-5 DSed |e e22-e te eae 103-0 
Chea) Gans net ee 113-8 86-7 | 147-4 §2-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 | 128-4 106-3 
VUNG IHL cate 117-9 | 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 | 105-2 | 129-0] 181-5 114-3 
AK ee whee s- 119-0 | 125-0] 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 | 137-5 | 133-4 119-1 
(AUG lee ee 118-1 124-7 | 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 | 141-7} 132-2 120-0 
Septal ee 121-2 | 143-4] 159-1 90-9 89-7 | 144-5 | 146-6] 130-9 123-2 
Oct™le 121-7 | 208-5 | 163-9 90-5 90-4 | 144-3 135-4 133-4 125-7 
INOWard sre tee 119-0 | 306-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 | 181-7} 131-0 | 137-0 125-2 
Averages, 11 mos.| 114-3 | 174-2 | 152-3 85-4 85-3 99-1 | 130-2 | 131-4 113-4 


Relative Weight 
by Industries as 
at Nov. 1, 1937 1 50-7 7-4 6: 


1 See headnote to table on page 171. 
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Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
The provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p.c.* of the net 


*The proportion to be paid by the Dominion as set forth in the Act of 1927 was one-half, but 
this was increased at the second session of the Seventeenth Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase 
was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931. 
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cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. All the provinces 
are now operating under such agreements. Payment of pensions in New 
Brunswick commenced July 1, 1936. The province of Quebec entered into 
an agreement with the Dominion for payment of pensions commencing 
Aug. 1, 1936. Old age pensions are also payable in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Authority was given to the. Gold Commissioner of Yukon in 
1927 to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the 
purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no 
scheme has as yet been formulated. 

The following table gives the contributions by the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the Act, the numbers of pensioners and average pension as at 
June 30, 1937, and the effective date of legislation in each province :— 


Summary Statement of Old Age Pensions in Canada, as at June 30, 
1937 


Dominion pe roe 
Government] Government 
. Effective Number Average Contribu- | Contribu- 
Province Dat of Monthly ; Aprile { 
abd Pensioners | Pension pions ADEA) Slope eeu 
1 to June Inception 


30, 1937 of Act 


$ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... ulyaeelee 933 sec 1,761 10-50 41,1431 553, 659 
INOVAIS COLA ane he oceans Mar. 1, 1934.... 135537 14-56 449,021 5,424, 208 
New Brunswick............. July 1, 1936.... 10,363 13-49 320,412 1,188,720 
Quebeeh Asc. sce neers Aug. 1, 1936.... 37, 453 18-29 | 2,597,5252) 4,942,632 
Ontario Wecvste eres Nov. 1, 1929.... 56,358 18-25 | 2,482,0723) 51,803,964 
Manitobae aac cee oe meee Sept. 1, 1928.... 11,730 18-67 496,105 | 11,200,604 
Saskatchewan. .....55-.2-¢: May 1, 1928.... 11,552 16-52 440,200 | 10,124,015 
PAN er Garett eee cicero ole Ita hy ORS oe 9,278 18-21 375,778 6,870,348 
British: Columbian... 2.0.5... Sept. 1, 1927.... 11,065 19-44 474,961 10, 432,036 
Northwest Territories....... Jan. 25, 1929.... 6 18-80 , 425 11,753 
Totalses icons: - 163,103 - 7,677,642 | 102,551,939 

1Includes adjustment of payment made in previous quarter. 2 Includes payments from 
Aug. 1, 1936, for additional pensions granted during quarter. 3 Includes part of March payment 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act, assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment 
of pensions, under certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained 
the age of forty years. The maximum pension payable to blind persons 
is $240 a year which is subject to reduction by the amount of the pen- 
sioner’s income in excess of $200 a year in the case of an applicant who 
is unmarried or is a widower or a widow without a child or children, and 
by the amount of income in excess of $400 a year in the case of an appli- 
cant who is married or a widower or widow with a child or children. The 
Act also provides for the payment of a reduced pension to a blind person 
who marries another blind person subsequent to the date on which the 
Act came into force. 

Pensions for blind persons are administered by the provincial authori- 
ties under agreements made by the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces 
with the Governor in Council. The Dominion Government assumes 
responsibility for 75 p.c. of the net sum paid out by the provinces for 
pensions to blind persons. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
EDUCATION 


Canada’s constitution assigns public education, except in the case of the 
native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed 
mainly by local school authorities (of which there are about 23,500), but 
assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each province. Since 1913 
the Dominion Government has provided certain grants to the provinces for 
education, first in aid of agricultural instruction, later technical education, 
and in 1937 for the training of unemployed youth. Yet, in spite of provin- 
cial and Dominion assistance, more than 80 p.c. of the cost of running 
the schools is met by local school authorities, the source of revenue being 
almost entirely taxation on real estate. 


Waltz of the 
Hearts, an 
outstanding 

performance at 

the provincial 
mass demon- 
stration of 

1937. 


Natural 
dancing and 
posing on the 
lawn. 


The British Columbia program of physical and recreational education 
demonstrates that the esthetic side is not neglected. 


Courtesy, Ian Eisenhardt. 


There are some private schools in all provinces, i.e., schools that are 
not conducted by publicly-elected or publicly-appointed boards, and not 
financed out of public money, but their enrolment amounts to onlv about 
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Courtesy, Provincial Department of Education of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


Interesting Features of Public School 
Activities in Canada 


On Reverse Side—The three pictures across the top of 
the double page illustrate one of the ways in which school- 
ing is brought to scattered families in the Canadian north. 
Six railway cars (left), each moving on regular schedule 
in a certain area, of Northern Ontario are fitted with 
classroom (centre) and teacher’s living quarters (right). The 
latest report of the Ontario Department of Education says: 
“Despite a winter temperature of sometimes 55° below 
zero, the school cars functioned fully every day with almost 
100 p.c. attendance ”’. 

The two pictures at right centre show the work of special 
classes for retarded children in the elementary schools. 
There are about 6,000 children in these classes in Ontario - 
and 3,000 in other provinces. 

At left centre girls in a rural school of Nova Scotia are 
shown taking notes on a radio lesson, while the teacher is 
engaged with a junior class. The other two views of this 
group were taken on field days at Nova Scotia schools; 
one shows children dramatizing Canadian history, and the 
other folk-dancing on the lawn. 

The three pictures at the bottom are taken at evening 
technical classes in diesel engineering, oxyacetylene weld- 
ing, and radio servicing. About 60,000 adults, including 
young persons recently out of day school, attend evening 
classes at the technical schools in Canada. 

Left-Hand Page—At the top of the page, three manual 
training exhibits in British Columbia are shown—a prize 
float from a rural school, bird houses with their junior 
builders, and metal work by a high school class. 

The other four pictures are from Saskatchewan: two are 
from a technical high school—one showing a class in draft- 
ing, the other household science practice—and two from 
a commercial high school showing boys and girls acquiring 
skill on the adding machine and typewriter. 
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4 p.c. of the total. In the realm of higher education six provinces have 
each a provincially-supported us iversity, and the remaining three have each 
one or more colleges supported by provincial funds, but in most of them 
there is a considerable number of students in private, endowed, or denomi- 
national colleges. 

With nine distinct provincial systems of education there are many 
opportunities for each province to benefit from the educational experience 
of others. Several Dominion-wide educationa] associations exist through’ 
which it is possible for exchange of experience to take place: the Canadian 
Education Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, the Canadian Federation of Home 
and School Associations, the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
ete. The discussions conducted at their recent meetings indicate some of 
the problems currently receiving most attention in Canadian education. 

For several years there has been scarcely a single major meeting that 
has not given some consideration to the inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity in different areas, and the wide local variations in the weight of 
school support resulting from the situation wherein each rural community 
of a few families is, in most provinces, responsible. for the greater part 
of its school costs. Some communities, it is claimed, are unable to find 
money with which to keep’ their schools up to any reasonable minimum 
standard, even though their school taxes may represent a higher propor- 
tion of income than in other communities with the best of school services. 
The remedy lies in the direction of equalizing school costs over larger 
areas, regional or provincial; some progress in the formation of larger 
areas for school finance has been made in Alberta and British Columbia 
during the past two or three years. 

Another problem receiving a good deal of attention is the re-organiza- 
tion of post-elementary instruction that has become necessary 4s the 
proportion of young persons remaining in school beyond the elementary 
years has so conspicuously increased. Space does not permit of an account 
of the changes that are taking place, but the Annual Survey of Education 
in Canada, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,* includes a 
bibliography of Canadian studies in education, and an index of contents of 
the education periodicals published in Canada; these record the literature to 
be consulted for the extended study of this and other problems. 

A factor that has emphasized the problem of adjustments between 
elementary and secondary schooling is the decreasg number of younger 
children. The child population of the country has, for some years, ceased 
to increase. There are fewer children under the age of ten than in the 
10-year group aged 10-19, and this situation has contributed to the relative 
disproportion in post-elementary schools. It has also contributed to the 
over-supply of teachers that accumulated in recent years, but has not been, 
by any means, entirely responsible for it. 

Fewer girls left teaching for other positions, or to be married, during 
the depression years, and former teachers came back to the profession after 
spending some time at other work. This is reflected in the proportions of 
male and female teachers; in four years men teachers increased by 


* Obtainable from the King’s Printer. price 50 cents. 
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about 3,500 while women teachers decreased by 800. Fewer new teachers 
have been training since 1933, however, and the surplus is being gradually 
reduced. 

An increasing interest in the newer means of instruction, such as the 
radio and motion picture, is beginning to characterize Canadian instruction. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1937 canvassed the extent to which 
these were used in schools, and found that, although they were much less 
used than in certain other countries, a growing interest is now definitely 
shown. 

The publicly-controlled schools own altogether about 200 radio 
receiving sets, and a further 300, owned by teachers, are kept in the schools. 
City schools alone have about 100 as compared with 11,500 in city schools 
of the United States. Most of the broadcasting of Departments of Educa- 
tion takes place outside of school hours and is intended particularly to help 
children taking high school studies in small schools where the teacher’s 
time is mainly occupied with elementary pupils. This is the situation in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In Nova Scotia the Department of Educa- 
tion broadcasts for reception in the schools. Previously this was undertaken 
once a week, but has been carried on daily since the fall of 1937. In all of 
_ Canada, fourteen city school systems and 100 schools outside of cities 
receive radio programs regularly in school—a rather small number in com- 
parison with 6,500 listening schools in Great Britain. Phonographs out- 
number radios in Canadian schools nearly ten to one; there are about 4,500, 
and more than 80 p.c. of them are owned by the schools. Both phono- 
graphs and radios are relatively much more numerous in the schools of the 
Prairie Provinces than elsewhere. 


Canadian schools own about 260 motion picture projectors, and a 
further 100, owned mainly by teachers, are used in the schools. Fewer than 
200 motion picture projectors in the schools of cities alone are to be com- 
pared with more than 10,000 in the city schools of the United States. 
Allowing for population differences they are about four times as numerous 
in the United States as in Canada, and in France they are seven or eight 
times as numerous. Difficulty in obtaining access to a satisfactory supply 
of films is mentioned by many school authorities as an obstacle to greater 
use of motion pictures in Canadian schools. To help in overcoming this 
obstacle, the Departments of Education in Nova Scotia and Quebec are 
establishing libraries of films for loaning to schools. 


Another special service offered by the Departments of Education in 
six of the nine provinces is correspondence courses for children living in 
remote areas out of reach of a school. In Saskatchewan more than 6,000 
children taking high school studies in small rural schools are helped by 
correspondence lessons from the Department. Ontario conduets a unique 
type of school, illustrated on another page, for children in northern areas. 
The correspondence courses are in some cases followed by children 
physically handicapped who are unable to attend school. The larger cities 
in most of the provinces conduct special classes in the ordinary schools 
for mentally retarded children, and in some cases for children with defective 
hearing, sight, and other physical handicaps. This side of the educational 
system is particularly well developed in Ontario, where it has been extended 
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into rural communities. Children in all provinces who are blind or deaf 
are educated in special residential schools at provincial expense. Institu- 
tions for feeble-minded and delinquent children are also provincially con- 
ducted. 

Native Indian children are educated in special schools administered by 
the Dominion Government, at which attendance is compulsory to the age 
of 16 years. Practically half of the 18,000 Indian children are enrolled 
in boarding schools operated by church organizations, at which attendance 
can be more regular and training more thorough than in small day schools. 
Training for occupations is particularly stressed in the larger schools. 


New Anglican Residential School at Aklavik—This school replaces one that 
was maintained principally for Eskimo pupils, at Shingle Point on the 
Arctic Coast, and accommodates white, Eskimo, and Indian children. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Technical and vocational training continues to receive emphasis in 
most of the larger cities, but three provinces—Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island—are still without any day technical schools at the 
secondary level. There are increasing indications, too, of a conviction 
among educators that it is not enough to offer technical courses, but that 
there should be a closer linking together of the schools and industry, 
with vocational guidance for the young people as they go through school. 
In the past twenty years Canadian industry has absorbed only the youth 
who have come of age in eighteen years, and in the past ten years only 
those who have come of age in nine years. In other words, it has been 
10 p.c. short of absorbing the biological supply; this 10 p.c. have remained 
in the schools. In addition to those staying in school is the further large 
number who have fallen into idleness between school and their first job, or 
by reason of having made a mistaken or unfortunate start in employment; 
these are the young people who will be helped by the youth-training 
projects being undertaken jointly by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. 
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At the university level there has been practically no change in total 
attendance for several years. This is in marked contrast with earlier post- 
war years when the increase was very rapid. Nearly 3 p.c. of the young 
people growing up in Canada to-day become graduates of a university 
—about 4 p.c. of the young men and 14 p.c. of the young women. The 
proportion receiving a degree in Arts or Science is nearly double what 
it was fifteen years ago, but in several of the professions the increases have 
not kept pace with the increase in population, and in a few the annual 
number of graduates has definitely fallen. The population is larger per 
doctor or clergyman now than it was a generation ago, and is nearly 
double in some provinces what it is in others; the number of veterinaries 
has actually fallen while live stock has become much more numerous. 

Some of the most rapid increases in professional workers have been 
in the several branches of engineering. Native-born Canadians have met 
little more than half of the demand for mining, mechanical or electrical 
engineers, designers, draughtsmen and architects, and only about two- 
thirds of the demand for civil engineers, surveyors, chemists, assayers, and 
metallurgists. Much the greatest outside source of supply has been the 
British Isles, while the United States has supplied larger numbers than the 
continent of Europe. Europe has contributed its greatest proportions to 
Canadian professionals among clergymen, artists, and musicians, and only 
in these fields has its contribution exceeded that of the United States. Yet, 
py racial origins, music and art are two of the most “English” of the 
professions in Canada, and theology one of the most “French”. Journalism 
is one of the most “British”, in the sense that’persons of English, Irish, and 
Scottish origins occupy a considerably greater share of positions in 
journalism than in other occupations. Considering all, the professions 
together, persons born in the British Isles occupy more than their share of 
positions, 1.e., considerably higher percentages of the total than in other 
occupations, while the opposite holds for immigrants from Europe. A 
general survey of the occupational fields for which the universities train 
was published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1937 under the title 
“Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada”. 

In the field of adult education notable advances were made in 1936 
and 1937. A full-time director was engaged for the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, and classes of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, formerly confined to Ontario, were organized in all but two of the 
other provinces. Attendance at evening classes in technical schools showed 
considerable gains after falling off in the earlier 1930’s. An Adult Education 
League was formed in Prince Edward Island in close conjunction with 
the provincial library system, its methods of operation resembling those 
of the now well-established system of study groups of Nova Scotia 
centering in St. Francis Xavier University. The same scheme of adult 
study made substantial beginnings in New Brunswick. The established 
work of University Extension Departments was maintained and certain 
new services tried, such as a summer school of rural life in Alberta. 


GEHAPRTER XX 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


The National Research Council 


In Canada the organization of research as a function of Government 
dates back to the Great War. In 1916, Canada, following the example of 
Great Britain, established an Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. It was not contemplated at that time that this 
Council should set up laboratories of its own; it was to direct and assist 
important researches and to act as an agency for promoting collaboration 
between those already carrying on research in the established laboratories 
of the several departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, in 
the universities, and in industry. | 

Even with the limited facilities at its disposal in the earlier years, 
the Council made a substantial contribution to the development of research 
in Canada, but it was soon realized that further provision was essential 
if satisfactory progress was to be made. The matter was repeatedly con- 
sidered in Parliament and eventually the Research Council Act was passed 
in 1924; the construction of laboratories followed. The new building was 
opened in 1982. 

The National Research Council to-day consists of 15 members selected 
for terms of three years from among men prominent in scientific work in 
Canadian universities or in Canadian industry. The Council is required 
by statute to meet at least four times annually in Ottawa. There is a 
President appointed by the Governor in Council for a term of years, who 
reports directly to the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research, of which the Minister of Trade and Commerce is 
the Chairman. The Council’s membership is broadly representative of all 
parts of Canada and includes persons qualified to speak authoritatively 
on points of science, industry, business, and finance. 

The staff of the Council is grouped in a number of divisions including: 
Research Information, Biology and Agriculture, Chemistry, Physics and 
Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering (including hydraulics 
and aeronautics). 

The Council has also developed a system of assisted researches in 
order to make use of the facilities for research which exist in a number 
of Canadian universities. By this means, projects of importance which 
otherwise could not be undertaken are carried on under the competent 
direction of members of a university staff. 

Encouragement of postgraduate training in scientific research is given 
chiefly in the graduate schools of Canadian universities through a system 
of scholarships provided annually by the Council. For the year 1937-38, 
47 scholarships were awarded. 

Accounts of the several researches in progress in the various divisions 
of the laboratories at Ottawa and projects, to which financial aid is given, 
are to be found in the report of its activities issued annually by the Council. 
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Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


In Canada, generally speaking, the administration of public health 
activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers given 
them in Sec. 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. 

Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general 
health of the people of the Dominion is the Department of Pensions and 
National Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion 
Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important questions. 
The public health activities of the Dominion Government include the 
following divisions: Quarantine, Immigration, Leprosy, Marine Hospitals, 
Sanitary Engineering, Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Laboratory of 
Hygiene, Food and Drugs. 

In classifying the various types of social service in Canada, certain 
broad and well-established groups manifest themselves. These divisions 
are: (1) Hospitals, Dispensaries and Out-patient Departments; (2) Men- 
tal Hospitals and Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptic; (3) 
Institutions for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb; (4) Homes for Adults, and 
Homes for Adults and Children; (5) Orphanages, Child-caring Institu- 
tion, Day Nurseries,. Child-placing Agencies, and voluntary organizations. 


.The Interior of a Roman Catholic Hospital in the Northwest Territories. 
Courtesy, Rt. Rev. Bishop Breynat, Fort Smith, N.W.T. 


The most familiar of all public institutions established to administer 
and foster the general health of the community is the general public hos- 
pital common to all cities and towns and prosperous rural communities. 
Where public hospitals cannot be maintained in remote districts, private 


. Mental Hospitals... No. 
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hospitals and maternity homes and Red Cross out-post hospitals or rural 
clinics in charge of district nurses are established. These services are 
further supplemented by the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses, a 
national visiting nursing association with 90 branches in Canada. In 1936 
the Victorian Order of Nurses paid 727,400 visits to 82,021 cases, of which 
12,309 were obstetrical cases. 


Numbers and Bed Capacities of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1936 


P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man.| Sask.) Alta.| B.C. | Canada 


92] 537] 435 | 3,096 | 3,690] 711 | 9311 772 750 | 11,028 
Hosriraus 
Public Hospitals— 
Goneral ae No. 4 23 16 52 110 35) 74 76 68 463 1 
Beds] 220 |1,469 1, 240 8,944 | 11,279 |2,512 |3,161 3,560 |4,639 | 37,2221 
Women’s (only). . No. - 2 1 5 4 - 3 1 18 
Beds - 64 20 805 313 ole lO4a el O5 55 | 1,486 
Rediatricns..c-.. No. - I - 3 2 1 il 1 2 1 
Beds - 80 - 446 475 | 125 28 38 | 100] 1,292 
Isolation: encas oe: No. - 1 - 4 7 2 1 3 - 18 
Beds - 54 = 744 675 | 315 6 99 - | 1,893 
Convalescent..... Oo. - - - 3 1 1 - - - 5 
Beds - - - 259 35 50 - - - 344 
Tuberculosis..... No. 1 3 13 4 3 1 1 36 
Beds} 60] 359] 410] 1,313 | 3,254] 712] 793 PAGS |y  BRPIAL TRIS 
Red Cross....... No. - ~ - - oT - 6 - 1 34 
Beds - - - - 311 - 64 - 4 379 
Incurable.........No. - - 1 vi 1 ?) 5 1 18 
Beds - ~ BR} 574 | 1,028 | 330] 165| 233! 170 2F080 
Others a: No. - = - 5 1 - ~ ~ - 
Beds - - -| 1,012 25 = - - - | 1,037 
Totals, Public..No. 5 29 21 81 172 49 90 88 74 6091 
Beds] 280 |2,026 |1,703 | 14,097 | 17,395 |4,044 4,251 |4,270 |5,300 | 53,5641 
Private Hospitals. . No. - 4 7 33 68 7 63 50 27 259 
Beds -—| 255 96 692 845 69 | 339} 240] 324] 2,860 
Dominion No. - 4 3 5 Th 3 1 5 4 32 
Hospitals........Beds —| 398] 152 414 809 | 304 56 


1 16 1 9 16 4 2 4 57 
275 |2,126 {1,025 | 11,469 | 13,050 |2,272 |2,600 2,092 |2,455 | 37,364 
6 53 32 128 263 56 
555 /4,805 [2,976 | 26,672 | 32,099 16,689 
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Beds 


Totals, All No. 
Hospitals Beds 


CHARITARLE AND 
BENEVOLENT No. 
InstituTIoNs Beds 


6 48 28 126 173 30 


12 21 4542 
411 |2,897 /1,715 | 19,896 | 10,585 [1,570 


431 |1,136 | 39,0712 


1 Includes 7 hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. with 198 beds, but does not include 3 hospitals in 
Que., 1 in Man., and 3 in Yukon and N.W.T. which did not report. 2 Does not include 5 
institutions which did not report. 


There were in operation in Canada in 1936, 900 hospitals for the sick, 
of which 609 were public, 259 private, and 32 Dominion. Public and 
private hospitals reported a total of 56,424 set up beds and cribs, 70:5 p.c. 
of which were occupied during the year.: The total personnel of all 
public and private hospitals was 38,293. During the year 1936, 779,697 
adults and children received a total of 14,574,180 days’ care, an average 
stay of 18-6 days; there were 81,730 new-born infants under care for 
1,024,415 days, an average stay of 12-5 days. Forty-one hospitals with 
organized out-patient departments reported 212,377 patients receiving 
767,730 treatments; 11 reported treating 107,397 patients but did not 
report treatment; and 18 reported only treatments (861,388) given. 
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A Public Surgical Ward in the Vancouver General Hospital—The hangings 
will effectively screen the beds, when required. The black bulbs are 
signal lights operated by a switch at the bed’s head; a corresponding 
signal shows simultaneously in the nurses’ office. At the far end is a 
sun porch accommodating 4 beds. This particular ward holds 30 beds. 


Courtesy, Vancouver General Hospital. 


Second to general hospitals are the institutions for persons suffering 
from mental diseases. The public hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded 
and epileptic are assisted in their care of indigent patients by provincial 
and municipal grants. In addition there are county and municipal institu- 
tions, psychopathic hospitals and a few Dominion and private institutions. 
The 57 mental hospitals have a normal capacity of 37,364 beds. On Dec. 
31, 1936, these institutions reported 39,833 inmates. The total receipts for 
1935, including government grants and fees from patients, were $10,940,797 
and the total expenditures $9,206,970. 

Homes or hospitals for incurables provide maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable diseases 
and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special refer- 
ence. Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering from 
incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded and 
epileptic. There are 18 of these institutions in operation. The average 
number of patients per day during 1936 was 2,230, the bed capacity 2,533, 
and the total number under treatment 3,427. 

The number of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada on 
June 1, 1936, was 459 (454 reported). Of the 459 institutions, 1387 were for 
adults, 88 for adults and children, 118 were orphanages, 95 were children’s 
aid societies, 6 juvenile immigration societies and 15 day nurseries. These 
institutions had under care on this date 14,681 adults and 33,413 children. 
The expenditures in connection with these institutions totalled $9,224,205 and 
receipts amounted to $8,860,547. The total number in care during the 
year 1935 was 65,899. : 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Dominion Government 
constabulary. It was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police 
In 1904, it became known as the Royal North West Mounted Police, and in 
1920, the name of the Force was again changed to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and to it was assigned the duty of the enforcement of 
Dominion legislation in the whole of Canada. The former Dominion 
Police, with headquarters at Ottawa, was absorbed at that time. 


The Honourable Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada, Reviewing 
the R.C.M.P. Coronation Contingent, May, 1937——Canadians will remem- 
ber the splendid impression which the “Mounties” made in the Corona- 


tion procession, Courtesy, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout 
Canada for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea, 
and air. It enforces the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for 
the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs, enforcement of the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Indian and Immigration 
Branches of the Department of Mines and Resources, the Fisheries De- 
partment and numerous other Dominion departments in executing the 
provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative 
duties. The Force is responsible for the protection of government build- 
ings and dockyards. It is the sole police force in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 

The Marine Section of the Force, which, in conjunction with the land 
force, is engaged in the prevention of smuggling, had, on Mar. 31, 1937, a 
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strength of 220 officers and men, distributed among twenty-three cruisers 
and patrol boats on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and inland waters. 

The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in 
Canada. From a Force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Mar. 31, 1937, 
of 2,573. Means of transport at the latter date consisted of 209 horses, 512 
motor vehicles and 397 sleigh dogs. 

Under the R.C.M. Police Act any province may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code 
upon payment for its services, and at the present time such agreements 
are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 14 Divieee of varying strength aueeatd 
over the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for 
recruits, with re-enlistment for one year or three years. The officers are 
commissioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The 
course of training covers six months, and consisis of drill, both mounted 
and on foot, physical training, including instruction in wrestling, boxing 
and jiu-jitsu. Special attention is paid to police duties, both Dominion and 
provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, including court pro- 
cedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and, where prac: 
ticable, an annual refresher course of training is given. 

In 1937, a “Reserve” strength of 300 men was authorized fs Parlia- 
ment, and during the months of Juiy and August, 1937, 300 “Reservists” 
_ were given training at Fredericton, N.B., Ottawa, Ont., Regina, Sask., 
Vancouver, B.C., and other points, and in future these “Reservists” will 
be the principal source from which recruits for the Force will de drawn. 


National Defence 


Militia.—Canada is organized into 11 military districts, each under 
a Commander and his District Staff. 

The Militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The Permanent 
Force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, 
with an authorized estab- 
lishment limited to 10,000, 
but at present the strength 
is about 4,000. The Non- 
Permanent Active Militia 
is made up of cavalry, 
artillery, engineer, machine- 
gun, signalling, infantry, 
and other corps. The 
total establishment of the 


The New B 303-inch Licht Machi ae Canadian Non-Permanent 
1e New Bren -303-inch Light Machine Gun ae “yey 
which has been Approved for Service in Active Militia totals 7,015 
‘the Canadian Militia. officers and 78,967 other 


Courtesy, Department of National Defence. ranks. 
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The Reserve Militia consists of such units as may be named by the 
Governor in Council. 

All male inhabitants of Canada, of the age of eighteen years and 
upwards, and under sixty, not exempt or disqualified by law, and being 
British subjects, are liable to service in the Militia. 

The reserve of the Active Militia consists of: (1) reserve regimental 
depots; (2) corps reserves and corps reserve lists of the Non-Permanent 
Active Militia; (3) reserve of officers. 

The appropriation for the Militia for the year ending Mar. 31, 1938, is 
$18,690,928, as compared with an appropriation of $12,018,926 for 1936-37. 


H.M.C.S. Fraser, Commissioned in the Royal Canadian Navy in February, 
1937. H.M.C.S. St. Laurent, a sister ship, was commissioned at the same 
Gino 


Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. The 
authorized complements are: 117 officers and 1,222 men of the Permanent 
Force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 4830 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; and 97 officers, 19 P.O. instructors, and 1,096 
men of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve. Ten appointments 
of officers of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve are reserved 
for graduates of the Royal Military College who have had naval training 
during their Royal Military College course. The vessels at present 
maintained in commission are: the destroyers Saguenay and St. Laurent, 
based on Halifax, N.S.; the destroyers Skeena and Fraser* and the mine- 
sweeper Armentiéres, based on Esquimalt, B.C. H.M.C. Dockyards are 
at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval depots are maintained at both bases, 
and are used as training headquarters for the personnel of the R.C.N., 
RACINE; sand the» R.CIN-V.. Ri 

The appropriation for naval services for 1937-38 was $4,486,810. 


*On Dec. 1, 1936, the destroyers Champlain and Vancouver were paid off and 
dismantled under the provisions of the London Naval Treaty of April 22, 1930. .The 
ships were sold for breaking up. 
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Air Forece.—The Royal Canadian Air Force is classified as active 
and reserve, the active Air Force being subdivided into permanent and 
non-permanent. ‘he Force controls and administers all Air Force train- 
ing and operations, and carries out certain operations on behalf of other 
Government Departments. 

The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on fae 1, 1937, was: 
officers (permanent) 166, (non-permanent) 74, (reserve) 166; airmen (per- 
manent) 1,423, (non-permanent) 495; aircraft 165. 

The appropriation for the Royal Canadian Air Force (including money 
for civil government operations) for the year 1937-38 was $11,752,650. 
The total flying time for the year 1936-37 was 16,927 hours, 15 minutes. 

The appropriation for out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in connection with civil government air operations 
totalled $361,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38. This expenditure was mainly 
for photography, and in the year 1936-37, 30,000 square miles were covered 
with oblique, and 8,350 square miles with vertical photography. 


Administration of Aborigines and Dominion Lands 


Indians.—Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are now 
administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. The system of 
reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and 
to provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested 
until advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the 
general body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various 
bands of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located 
thereon are under the supervision of the local agents of the Branch. The 
activities of the Branch, as guardian of the Indians, include the control 
of Indian education, the care of health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. The local 
administration of the Indian bands on the reserves is conducted through 
the Branch’s agencies, of which there are well over 100. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law. In the 
older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in contact with 
civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem. Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their 
wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago 
and in Hudson bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area 
on the west side of Hudson bay there are bands of Eskimos who are 
essentially an inland people, and subsist chiefly on caribou. The diet of 
the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals and fish, varied at times by 
caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal migrations of these 
animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 
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The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces 
devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures (including the 
setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt), conserves 
the natural resources necessary to their subsistence. To augment these 
resources the Branch imported in 1935 a substantial herd of reindeer. 
Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations in 
the Eastern, Central, and Western Arctic, at a number of which medical 


Eskimos Unloading Supplies from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Supply Ship 
S.S. Nascopi, at Wolstenholme, P.Q.—Advantage is taken of the annual 
voyage of the Nascopi to relieve personnel and furnish supplies to 
Government posts in the Eastern Arctic Archipelago. The ship sails as 
far north as Ellesmere Island for this purpose. 

Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company. 


officers are located, and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic 
Patrol by steamship. Law and order in all regions in Canada inhabited 
by Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Northwest Territories—The Northwest Territories Act (c. 142 R.S.C. 
1927) provides for a territorial government composed of the Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territories, the Deputy Commissioner, and five 
Councillors appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Com- 
missioner in Council has power to make ordinances for the Government 
of the Territories under instructions from the Governor General in Council 
or the Minister of Mines and Resources. 

The administration of the various Acts, Ordinances, and Regulations 
pertaining to the Northwest Territories is supervised by the Director of 
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the Lands, 
Pasks. ban 4 
Forests Branch, 
Department of 
Mines and Re- 
sources. A De- 
partmental 
Agent who is 
also Superin- 
tendent of 
Wood Buffalo 
National Park, 
Dominion 
Lands Agent 
and Mining 
epee Recorder, | and 
Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Mackenzie District is stationed at Fort Smith. A 
Medical Officer at Aklavik acts as Departmental Agent for the lower 
Mackenzie and the Western Arctic, and a member of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police at Port Radium is Dominion Lands Agent and Mining 
Recorder for the Great Bear Lake Mining District. Medical Officers are 
stationed at Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, Good Hope, Aklavik, Port 
Radium (part time), Chesterfield, and Pangnirtung (Baffin Island). 


ss 


Moraine Lake, Glacier Natio 


National Parks.—Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are her 
National Parks, areas of outstanding scenic beauty which have been set 
aside for the use and enjoyment of the people. These national reservations 
which cover an area of approximately 12,525 square miles differ widely in 
character and vary in purpose. They conserve the wild life of Canada 
under natural conditions, preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
our scenic regions and commemorate persons and events of outstanding 
importance in the nation’s history. They may be divided into four groups: 
the large scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, Selkirks and the 
prairies; the smaller recreational parks of Eastern Canada; the wild animal 
parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper, and Waterton Lakes Parks in 
Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; and Riding Mountain 
Park in Manitoba. In Ontario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands Parks. 
Recent additions to the system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line park area on the northern 
coast of Prince Edward Island. ; 

The wild animal parks are the Buffalo and Elk Island Parks in Alberta, 
noted for their herds of buffalo, and the Nemiskam and Wawaskesy Parks, 
also in Alberta, which are sanctuaries for prong-horned antelope. Fort 
Anne Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beauséjour in New Brunswick are 
the outstanding historic parks. 

Further information concerning the National Parks of Canada may 
be obtained from the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa, Canada. 
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NEW BRIDGES OF FRIENDSHIP 8° UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN GOOD NEIGHBORS 


The Thousand Islands Bridge linking Ivy Lea, Ontario, and 
Collins Landing, New York State, was officially opened on Aug. 
18) 1938. The President of the United) States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
visited| Canada for the oceasion and joined with the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, in the opening ceremonies. 
It was on this occasion, speaking from Kingston, Ontario, just 
prior to the ceremonies, that he made the ringing declaration: 
‘The people of the United States will not stand idly by if domination 
eh Canadien soil is threatened by any other empire {than the British 

pire)". 


The Thousand Islands Bridge is a series of five separate spans 
and interconnected highways bridging the beautiful Thousand 
Islands section of the mighty St. Lawrence. Two islands of the 
St, Lawrence Islands National Park, Georgina island and Constance 
island, serve as stepping stones for the bridge as it reaches from 
the Canadian shore over a broad) maiestic expanse of water. A 
new scenic highway leading from Brockville or Gananoque to 
the bridge head is under construction, and when completed will 
form part of the much-travelled highway from Windsor to Montreal 
and Quebec city. On the United States side, the bridge emerges 
about four miles west of Alexandria Bay, a comparatively short 
drive from Watertown, the focal‘point for Syracuse and other large 
centres in the northern part of New York State. 


The layout shows: (1) The three Canadian spans of the series 
showing the beautiful country over which they pass. The Canadian 
terminal at/Ivy Lea is on the left. (2) The President of the United 
States, Franklin D Roosevelt, and’ the Prime Minister of Canada) 

L. Mackenzie King, at the opening ceremonies, (3) The United 
States span, crossing the main United States channel between 
Collins Landing, New York, and Wellesley island) (4 and 5) 
Enlarged views of the truss span and the steel arch span cf the 
Canadian section of the bridges shown in (1). (6) The international 
span on which the boundary line and the customs houses are located. 
Inset; The President of the United! States and the Prime Minister 
‘of Canada ready to cut the ribbon and declare the bridges officially 
opened. 

The two pictures (7 and 8) shown to the lower left are of the 
Blue Water Bridge connecting Sarnia, Ontario, with Port Huron, 
Michigan, U.S.A. The entire structure as it spans the St. Clair 
river is shown in (7) and the Canadian terminus (actually at Point 
Edward) is seen in (8), This bridge was opened by the Hon. 
Mitchsl F. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, and Frank Murphy, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, on Oct. 8) 1938. 


housand Islands Bridge Authority, Alexandria Bay, 
the CANADIAN Onsérven, Sarnia; and the 
ToRONTO Star, Toronto. 
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FOREWORD 


=] HE very substantial increase in the sales of this 
handbook since the series was placed on an annual 
basis in 1930, its extensive use by official and 
semi-official bodies in regular and special editions, 
its distribution in large numbers at international 
exhibitions and in different parts of the world 
where Canada is officially represented, and its use, by 
special permission, in financial and commercial houses for 
distribution to their clients, all attest to the need which 
exists for a publication giving in brief and readable form 
the statistical record of the recent progress and present 
economic condition of the Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
deal in great detail with the subjects of population, produc- 
tion, external and internal trade, transportation, education, 
etc., but these detailed publications are intended mainly 
for those who are specially interested in particular phases of 
our national life. Again, the Canada Year Book, which 
summarizes these and other official publications, is of too 
detailed and expensive a character for wide distribution. 
The present publication is the result of an effort to survey 
the current Canadian situation—comprehensively but at the 
same time succinctly—in a popular and attractive form, 
and at a cost which makes possible its use on a general 
scale. 


The handbook is designed to serve two purposes. To 
those outside of Canada, it will give a well-rounded picture 
of the Canadian situation from Atlantic to Pacific. In 
Canada itself, it will help to provide a better basis of 
information for dealing with current problems. 


eee a eee | 


Minster of Trade and Commerce. 


Ortawa, January 1, 1939. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This handbook has been prepared i the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material 
which has, in the main, been obtained from 
the different Branches of the Bureau. In certain 
special fields information has been kindly con- 
tributed by other branches of the Government 
Service. 


The handbook is planned to cover, in eighteen 
chapters, the current economic situation im 
Canada, the weight of emphasis being placed 
from year to year on those aspects which are 
currently of most importance, since there is not 
space to deal adequately with all. The Intro- 
duction is a short review of data more fully set 
out in the succeeding chapters, but brought up 
to the actual tume of going to press. This year 
the Special Article following the Introduction 
deals with The Unemployed Youth Problem— 
Steps Toward its Solution. This material has 
been prepared by R.F. Thompson, Supervisor 
of Youth Training Projects, Department of 
Labour, and approved by W. M. Dickson, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa, 


Reo: CO. US, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF CANADA 
AT THE CLOSE OF 1938 


World Conditions—General Outlook 


The disturbed political conditions of 
the world in 1938 were mainly respon- 
sible for the decline that took place in 
world production and world trade. The 
civil war in Spain still dragged on its 
weary length, while the disturbances 
in Central Europe and in the Far East 
created a general feeling of uncertainty 
as to the future. To these have more 
recently been added the financial 
troubles in France and the political 
rivalries between France and Italy in 
the Mediterranean area. Since pro- 
duction and trade are always based 
upon anticipations of future needs, 
these political factors in the situation 
tend to diminish men’s confidence in 
the future and thereby operate to 
limit production and to contract the 
volume of world exchanges. To these 
influences was added a _ pronounced, 
though recently arrested, decline in 
prices not unconnected with the politi- 
eal factor and with the economic 
policies of the totalitarian nations. Thus the British official index num- 
ber of wholesale prices, which is perhaps the most representative of world 
prices generally in view of Great Britain’s position as the world’s largest 
importer, declined from 110-6 in October, 1937, to 99-1 in October, 1988, a 
drop of over 10 p.c. Such a decline is in itself sufficient to account for 
considerable dislocation in the business and economic world. 

The decline in world trade has probably been rather greater than that 
in world production, and is much more easily measured. According to the 
statistics of the world trade compiled by the League of Nations, the gold 
value of the international trade of seventy-six countries in the first nine 
months of 1938 was $19,539,000,000 in terms of old gold dollars of the 
United States as compared with $22,343,000,000 old gold dollars in the 
same period of 1937, a decline of $2,804,000,000 or 124 p.c. This decrease, 
it is true, was probably more largely due to declines in prices than to 
declines in volume, but it is, nevertheless, significant. 

It is entirely natural, in the circumstances, that the countries which 
have a will to peace should be engaged at the present time in tightening 
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up at least the commercial relations which hold them together and in 
becoming better neighbours to each other. Thus the tripartite agreement 
in the monetary sphere has of late been reinforced by the Anglo- 
American and the Canadian-American trade agreements which go far in 
the direction of promoting freer trade between the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the United States, which between them contain about one- 
third of the human race. When to these we add France and her possessions, 
Holland and Belgium and their possessions, the Scandinavian countries, 
and the Latin-American countries of democratic. traditions, we have an 
enormous bloc of peoples that still believe in democracy, peace, and 
the development of commerce within the rules of international law and 
order. It is upon these peoples that the future of the world depends. 

For us in Canada, depending as we do so largely upon international 
‘trade, it is significant that in the latest fiscal year over 90 p.c. of our imports 
came from, and nearly 88 p.c. of our exports went, either to British Empire 
countries or to the United States, and a substantial proportion of the 
remainder either came from or was dispatched to the other countries 
mentioned above. Thus we are in a relatively favourable position with 
regard to the continuance of our trade at high levels, though it must be 
remembered that disturbances occurring anywhere in the world have a 
tendency to restrict our trade either directly or indirectly through their 
influence on the trade of the countries with which we deal. After all, the 
countries of the world, whether they recognize it or not, are, in matters 
of trade, dependent on one another. 

Provided that the thunder-clouds on the political horizon can be 
dissipated without war on a larger scale than now exists, it is reasonable 
to expect on purely economic grounds that 1939 will be a better year for 
world business and for Canadian business than 1938. , The larger crops 
and the record production of minerals in 1938 have set the stage for a 
larger supply in 1939 of those commodities which constitute Canada’s 
stock in trade. . 

In the recovery in world trade which took place in 19386 and 1937, one 
of the most influential factors was the revival of business in the United 
States, which stimulated world-wide activity through greatly increased 
imports. Similarly, in the recession which set in during the latter part 
of 1937, reduction in the industrial activity and imports of the United 
States was a key factor. Then the incidence of the decline was extended 
to the United Kingdom. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the 
once more rising tempo of industrial operations in the United States, with 
its 130,000,000 people and high standard of wealth and productivity, will 
be quickly transmitted to other parts of the world, especially those parts 
with which it has the most intimate trading relations. In these circum- 
stances the new trade treaties are particularly significant. Economic con- 
ditions in Canada are in line to benefit in a two-fold manner. A higher 
level of prosperity in the United States should be directly reflected in 
Canada through our enlarged dealings with that country, and indirectly 
through increased activity in the United Kingdom, the country which 
stands second in our external trade. 
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Canada-United States and United Kingdom-United States 
Trade Agreements, 1938 


Two trade agreements, one between Canada and the United States, 
and the other between the United Kingdom and the United States, were 
signed simultaneously at Washington on Novy. 17, 1938. These two agree- 
ments mark a great forward step in the establishment of better trade rela- 
tions between the British Commonwealth and the United States; their 
significance lies in the fact that they are the greatest single advance which 
has yet been achieved in the new trade-agreements program, which is the 
United States Government’s contribution to the lowering of the barriers 
to international commerce. The Agreements were the result of protracted 
give-and-take negotiations in which all the self-governing Dominions were 
called upon to concur in the temporary modification of certain preferential 
privileges they have long enjoyed in the British market in order to con- 
tribute to the freer flow of trade between the English-speaking peoples— 
the world’s greatest Empire and its greatest Republic. The extension to all 
countries with which the parties to the present treaties are on a most- 
favoured-nation basis is implied in the agreements. Such preference 
modifications as the Dominions have agreed to forego are, however, for 
the term of the agreements with the United States only—a minimum of 
three years—and are automatically restored as soon as such agreements 
are terminated. 


The Canada-United States Agreement.—Canada secures the benefit of 
the tariff concessions granted by the United States to the United Kingdom, 
and to other countries, in the past or in the future. This is a feature of 
the agreement that will become of increasing importance to Canadian 
exporters as the United States trade-agreement program develops. 


Extent of the Concessions to Canada—Canada secures concessions on 
202 items and sub-items of the United States tariff which cover 83 p.c. of 
Canadian sales (dutiable and free) to the United States for the year 1987. 
The maximum reduction in duty which the President of the United States 
ig authorized to apply through the conclusion of trade agreements with 
other countries under the Trade Agreement Act, is 50 p.c. Canada secures 
this maximum reduction of 50 p.c. on products imported from Canada in 
1937 amounting to 49 p.c. of the total value of dutiable imports for that 
year, and reductions of between 10 and 40 p.c. on a further 30 p.c. The prin- 
cipal products benefited are lumber and shingles, horses, cattle and dairy 
products, hog products, potatoes, fish, certain grains, hay, poultry, pulp 
and paper, metals, non-metallic minerals, ferro-alloys, and many lines 
of manufactured goods. 


Extent of the Concessions by Canada—Canada’s concessions affect 
447 items or sub-items of the Canadian tariff. Reductions are made on 
283 items. or sub-items and duty is fixed at rates hitherto effective on 146 
items or sub-items. Imports under these 447 items or sub-items for the 
fiscal year 1937 amounted to about 58 p.c. of Canada’s imports from the 
United States. Canada further undertakes to remove at the first oppor- 
tunity the special excise tax of 3 p.c. now levied on the duty-paid value 
of these 447 commodities under tariffs other than British preferential. 
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Conditions in Canada 


Canadian business in 1938, as compared with 1937, was naturally 
affected by the reaction in world trade and the decline in the world prices 
of most primary commodities, though it was better than in any of the 
years from 1931 to 1936. However, in the past two or three months world 
prices have approached stability—an indication of better times in 1939. 

Agriculture.—Nearly one-third of the people of Canada derive their 
livelihood directly from the great agricultural industry. It is therefore of 
great significance that the yield of the field crops of Canada in 1938 is 
estimated to have been 38 p.c. in excess of that of 1937. The wheat crop 
in particular, estimated at 348,100,000 bushels, was more than 90 p.c. 
greater than that of 1937, though its value as at the farm is estimated to 
have been only $12,000,000 more, owing to greatly lower prices. Indeed, 
the total value of the field crops of Canada as on the farm was shown, 
in the preliminary estimate issued Dec. 9, at $31,000,000 less than in 1ea7 
that is, at $527,000,000 as compared with $558,000,000. As against this 
unsatisfactory situation it is to be remembered, first of all, that, in so far 
as farm products are consumed on the farm where they are produced, the 
unit of quantity had in 1938 the same life-sustaining properties as it had 
in 1937; secondly, that the business of transporting and handling the 
products which pass off the farm increases with their quantity. The 
unsatisfactory situation in respect of wheat is due to the fact that the 
world generally had larger crops than in 1937, the world wheat crop out- 
side of China and Soviet Russia being estimated at 4,393,000,000 bushels 
or 549,000,000 bushels more than in the preceding year. The size of the 
world crop of 1938 is in part due to the fact that certain countries are 
aiming at self-sufficiency in respect of staple foods and are therefore 
using their control over imports to provide great inducements to their 
producers to grow such products, these inducements being at the expense 
of their consuming populations. 

Cattle and hog marketings in 1938 were lower than in 1937, while 
prices were lower for cattle but higher for hogs, owing to short supplies 
and higher prices in the United Kingdom. The production of butter 
was at record high levels with lower prices, while cheese production 
declined. The fruit crops of 1938 were generally satisfactory. 


Forestry.—The forestry industries in 1988 were generally depressed in 
consequence of the decline in demand in our chief external markets. News- 
print in particular was heavily stocked by publishers in 1937, in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices which did not materialize. The stocks so piled up 
have now been largely liquidated with resulting improvement in the 
technical position of the industry. Employment in the primary logging 
industry was markedly lower last autumn than in the same period of 1937. 


Mining.—The mining industry of Canada advanced to a new high 
peak of production and employment in 1938, the available statistics show- 
ing a growth of 3 p.c. in volume of production and of 2 p.c. in employment 
as compared with 1937. The new gold mined in 19388 had a value of at 
least $160,000,000, the highest on record, while the output of copper, lead 
and zine also recorded considerable increases and nickel only a slight 
decline as compared with 1937. Coal output was lower in 1938, but the 
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production of crude petroleum in the first ten months of the year, at 
6,002,000 barrels, was 167 p.c. more than in the same period of 1937. 

Fish and Furs.—The catch of the fisheries in 1938 can as yet only 
be estimated on the basis of the exports, which, however, are a high per- 
centage of the total yield. Exports of fresh and dried fish in the first ten 
months declined in value about 5 p.c. from the same period of 1937, but 
it is expected that the trade agreements recently concluded will lead to 
more prosperous conditions next year. 

Exports of furs, which as the raw materials of a luxury trade are sub- 
ject to decline in periods of economic reaction, were 27 p.c. lower in 
value in the first ten months of 19388 than in the same period of 1937. 

Electricity.—Generation of electric power in Canada in the first ten 
months was 6:3 p.c. below the record figure of the same period of 1937. 
In October, however, the decline was only 1% p.c., indicating a recovery 
in the latest month for which figures are available. Power made available 
for ordinary use, computed by deducting secondary power (used for electric 
boilers) and exports, was only slightly below the 1937 level, being 
15,100,000,000 k.w.h., as compared with 15,200,000,000 k.w-h. for the first ten 
months of 1938 and 1937, respectively. 

Manufactures.—Employment in the manufacturing industries in the 
first ten months was 2:6 p.c. less than in the same period of 1937. Produc- 
tion of the heavier manufactures, however, declined by a considerably 
greater ratio in the same period. Thus production of pig iron, at 605,000 
long tons, and of steel ingots, at 983,000 long tons, were down 17-7 and 
17-6 p.c., respectively. The number of automobiles manufactured, at 
141,800, was 16-5 p.c. lower, and imports of crude rubber were 29-0 R.€: 
lower. Flour production, cattle slaughterings and hog slaughterings, were 
down 4°6, 5-9, and 16:3 p.c., respectively. Releases of cigars and of 
cigarettes for consumption, however, were up 3-1 and 5:4 p.c., respectively. 

Construction.—The value of new construction contracts awarded in 
the first eleven months of 1938, at $176,592,000, was 17-2 p.c. less than in 
the same period of 1937, but was substantially larger than in the same 
period of 1935 or 1936. In November, however, the new construction 
contracts at $15,019,700 were 2 p.c. higher than in November, 1937. 

External Trade.—The total merchandise trade of Canada in the 
twelve months ended October, 1938, was valued at $1,682,129,000 as com- 
pared with $1,955,226,000 in the preceding twelve-month period, the decline 
being largely, if not mainly, due to lower prices. Exports of Canadian 
produce were $935,079,000 as compared with $1,144,893,000, or a decline of 
nearly $210,000,000, and exports of foreign produce $43,423,000 as com- 
pared with $16,036,000. Imports for consumption were valued at 
$703,627,000 as compared with $794,297,000. Thus our ‘favourable’ balance 
in merchandise trade was $274,875,000 as against $366,633,000. Of the 
$935,079,000 of Canadian produce exported in the last twelve months for 
which figures are available, $464,839,000 or 49-7 p.c. went to Empire 
countries, which are thus taking practically half our exports. 

Internal Retail and Wolesale Trade.—In the early months of 1938 all 
lines of trade turned downward until May, when purchases by ‘con- 
sumers, as revealed by results in twelve lines of business for which figures 
are available, stood about 4 p.c. below the average for 1937. Since May 
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there has been a gradual but steady improvement, with the result that 
cumulative sales for the first ten months of 1938 were only 2 p.c. below 
the corresponding period of 1937. Decreases from 1937 were most marked 
in the case of durable merchandise such as furniture and musical instru- 
ments, while the number of new motor vehicles sold during the first ten 
months of 1938 was down 19 p.c. from the corresponding period of 1937. 

Declines in wholesale prices and the tendency of retailers to maintain 
a sound inventory position combined to effect a more pronounced decline 
in the wholesale trade, dollar value of sales for nine lines of business 
engaged primarily in the pre-retail distribution of consumers’ goods stand- 
ing 4 p.c. lower for the first ten months of 1938 than for the same period 
of 1937. Declines from 1937 were most marked in the clothing trades, in 
which price reductions were also most substantial. 

Railway Traffic.—The gross earnings of the C.N.R. (Canadian lines) 
and the C.P.R. in the first ten months of 1988 were $129,832,000 and 
$117,605,000, respectively, being declines of $7,169,000 and $2,343,000, respect- 
ively, from the corresponding 1937 figures, or a decline of 3-7 p.c. in the 
aggregate. Increases on the 1937 movement were recorded in September 
and October in consequence of the heavy movement of grain. Cars of 
revenue freight loaded in the first forty-eight weeks of the year were 
2,274,000 as: compared with 2,457,000 in the same period of 1937, and 
2,294,000 in. the same period of 1936. Increases over the 1937 figure took 
place in grain and grain products. in pulpwood, and in ore. while other 
classifications showed declines. 

Canal Traffie—The heavy movement of Canadian wheat and United 
States corn through the canals resulted in new high records of traffic 
through the Welland Ship Canal at 12,450,000 tons and for the St. Law- 
rence canals at 9,231,000 tons up to the end of November. While 86,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 78,000,000 bushels of corn passed through the Welland 
Canal during the season, declines were recorded in bituminous coal, iron 
ore, pig iron, iron and steel, automobiles and parts, paper, wood-pulp, 
pulpwood, rye, and flax seed. ) | 

Employment.—Employment in agriculture, judged by the larger 
crops, was in all probability greater in 1938 than in 19387. Employment in 
other industries, however, was rather less. The reporting industries em- 
ployed about 59 persons in the first eleven months of 1938 for every 60 
that they employed in 1937. This conclusion is reached from statistics 
furnished monthly by some 10,800 employers whose staffs averaged 1,067,400 
in the first eleven months of 1938. Their index number of employment 
in 1938 was 111-6 on the eleven-month average as compared with 113-4 
in the same period of 1937. However, they employed, in 1938, 8-2 p.c. 
more workers than in 1936, while the gain over preceding years in the 
present decade was larger. Indeed, employment in Quebec and in the 
Prairie Provinces was greater in 1938 than in 1987. 

Employment in manufactures during the 1938 period showed a 
decline of 2-6 p.c. from the same period of 1937; in other words, the manu- 
facturing industries of Canada employed about 39 persons for every 40 
that they employed in 1937. Nevertheless there was an increase of nearly 
8 p.c. over the eleven-month average recorded in 1936, when the situation 
was better than in any other year after 1930. 
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The seven non-manufacturing industrial groups reporting monthly on 
numbers of employees had a varied experience. Employment in mining in 
19388 was the highest on record, while construction and services also 
reported larger working forces than in either 1937 or 1936. Trade had 
practically the same number of employees as in 1937, though a higher 
number than in 1936. On the other hand, logging operations in 1938 were 
seriously curtailed, and in transportation and communications also, employ- 
ment averaged rather less than in 1937. 


Finance.—The revenue receipts of the Dominion in the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year were $358,408,000 as against $360,331,000 
in the same period of the previous year, the large increase in the revenue 
from income tax nearly offsetting the declines in the customs and excise 
revenues. Ordinary expenditure was moderately higher at $263,081,000 as 
compared with $257,358,000, and total expenditure was also higher at 
$335,456,000 as compared with $321,764,000. Of special note in the expendi- 
tures 1s the fact that interest payments declined from $97,539,000 in the 
1937 period to $94,016,000 in the 19388 period as the result of the better 
terms on which.the national debt of Canada is now being financed. 

The monthly banking statistics of the country show some significant 
improvements. Notice deposits in the chartered banks rose from 
$1,583,700,000 at the end of October, 1937, to $1,655,800,000 at the same 
date of 1938, being an increase of $72,100,000. In the same period current 
loans rose from $769,700,000 to $848,200,000, or by $78,500,000. Further, 
in the past four months from June to October the banks’ holdings of 
securities have declined from $1,462,100,000 to $1,408,900,000, indicating 
that the banks reduced their security holdings in order to obtain the 
higher rates of interest available on current loans and to finance the 
movement of the crops. This policy indicates that the bankers are 
more confident than previously in the future of Canadian business. 

Bank debits in the first eleven months of 1988, at $28,018,000,000, were 
12-7 p.c. lower than in the corresponding period of 1937. In October and 
November, however, bank debits at $2,976,000,000 and $2,965,000,000, were 
slightly larger than those in the same months of the preceding year. 

Sales of life insurance by eighteen companies, representing 87 p.c. of 
the ordinary hfe insurance in Canada, were approximately $304,000,000 
in the first ten months, a reduction of only 24 p.c. from 1937. 

Corporation dividends paid or declared in 1938 were nearly maintained 
at $322,466,000 (preliminary figure), as compared with $323,727,000 in 
the preceding year. 


Concelusion.—On various grounds Canada may anticipate a rather 
better year in 1939. Canadian business is likely to benefit this year as 
the result of the increasing orders from Great Britain for armaments. 
Again, the great primary industries of Canada—agriculture, forestry, 
mining, and fishing—are likely to expand in consequence of freer access to 
the great market of 130,000,000 people lying to the south, where industrial 
production is, according to last accounts, rapidly expanding. Nevertheless, 
in a world which is largely dominated by political rather than economic 
considerations, it is advisable to be cautious in appraisals of the future. 


THE UNEMPLOYED YOUTH PROBLEM— 
STEPS TOWARD ITS SOLUTION 


Outline of the Problem and its Effects on Society.—For several years 
Canada has numbered among the problems that pressed for solution one 
commonly referred to as “the problem of youth’. This problem is in a 
sense, merely a branch or section of the economic depression which followed 
1929. The collapse of 1929 did not, however, create the youth problem. 


Observation Tower Con- 
structed by Youths in 
Training in a Dominion- 
Provincial Forestry 

Training Project. 


View of a Wood-working Plant with some Products of the Labour of 
those in Training. 


Courtesy, Youth Training Division, Department of Labour. 
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It enlarged and gave definite form and decided urgency to something 
which had previously been rather vague, and overshadowed by general 
conditions. The problem is not peculiar to this Dominion; in fact, 
nearly every country in the Western world seems to be confronted 
with it, at least in some degree. But in Canada certain factors exist 
that have tended to accentuate the problem. 

This Dominion had long been referred to as a land of opportunity. 
Its great area and vast natural resources combined with a sparse popu- 
lation spelt employment opportunity for those willing and able to work. 
The young man emerging from school a decade or so ago, felt few 
qualms as he heard the doors close behind him and faced a new and 
untried world. He knew there was work to be done. He felt that he 
would certainly be given the opportunity sooner or later to do his share 
of it. And so, he was unafraid. 

Then came 1929, and a prolonged period of depression. From this 
gloomy valley the world has been struggling slowly up to more prosperous 
conditions. The progress has not been continuous; there have been 
backward slips and the way has been slow and hard; and on no section 
of society has it been harder than on youth. 

For the benefit of statistically minded people who ask “How many 
young people in Canada are unemployed?”, it must-be acknowledged with 
regret that no one knows, but it is known that in the fall of 1936 there 
were over 67,000 between the ages of 16 and 25 in receipt of relief. Statistics 
compiled by the Registration Branch of the Department of Labour show 
that 49,000 fully employable persons aged 16 to 29 years inclusive, were in 
receipt of relief in June 1938. It is also known that the percentage of 
unemployed people in that age group who are on relief is smaller than 
among the older wage-earners as many are members of family units 
which still have financial resources. For example, the 1936 Quinquennial 
Census of the Prairie Provinces showed that in the five largest cities, for 
every young person between 14 and 25 unemployed and on relief, there 
were 4 who were unemployed and not on relief. 

Another factor which has to be reckoned with is the increasing jength 
of dependency for young people, nor is this a new development, though it 
has been greatly accentuated during the past seven years. Studies made 
by the Bureau of Statistics and published in a monograph, “Dependency 
of Youth”, show that the young person of 20 to-day has earned much 
less money than the young person of like age 10 or even 20 years ago. 
This is due in part to raising the school attendance age, but it is also due 
to a failure on the part of industry to absorb the annual output of our 
schools even in normal times and, in face of the conditions since 1930, 
thousands of young people have stayed on at school because there was 
nothing else for them to do except walk the streets. As a result there 
has been a very marked increase in attendance of older pupils and in 
enrolment at secondary schools. For example, between the years 1929 
and 1935 the enrolment in all publicly-controlled schools for 8 provinces 
increased only 3-2 p.c., whereas the enrolment in secondary schools in- 
creased 35:6 p.c. In the Maritime Provinces 10-5 p.c. of the young people of 
18 were enrolled at school in 1931 and 15-8 p.c. in 1935. In the Prairie 
Provinces for the same years the percentages were 12-6 and 17-4. 
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The average child attended school for 6-58 years in 1911, for 7°58 years 
in 1921 and for 8-55 years in 1931. Clearly, the two years of added depend- 
ence shown by the record of earnings were spent in two years of extra 
schooling. By analysing the change on a basis of sex, it is found that 
the extension of the age of dependence has been entirely among boys 
and young men. Girls have actually increased their earning power in 
the period, although the position of boys can only be partially attributed 
to replacement by girls and young women in gainful occupations. 


A Group of Young Men in Training at One of the Dominion-Provincial 
Forestry Camps. Forest training projects are operated in several of the 
provinces, 


Courtesy, Youth Training Division, Department of Labour. 


Had lengthened school attendance involved some form of vocational 
training to fit students for employment when opportunity came their 
way, 1t might have been of value. Unfortunately, this was not so in the 
majority of cases... In the fall of 1936 a questionnaire was sent to some 
100 representative secondary schools throughout the Dominion to ascertain 
what had happened to the students who had left during the past 3 years 
either by graduation or otherwise, 1.e., how many went to other schools, 
how many were employed or unemployed. About 60 schools replied and 
it is significant. that some 16,000 pupils had left by graduation and over 
32,000 before graduation; 25 p.c. of the graduates were employed, 12 p.c. 
unemployed, 35 p.c. unknown, and 28 p.c. in other schools, whereas of the 
non-graduates, 19 p.c. were employed, 13 p.c. unemployed, 54 p.c. unknown 
and. 14 p.c. in other schools. Of these 60 schools, only 22 had vocational 
officers who gave any time at all to placement, only 40 had any contact 
at all with employers, and only 14 with the Government Employment 
Service. A special study made in Toronto in the fall of 1936 of some 
12,000 pupils who left the city schools that year showed nearly 20 p.c. 
unemployed and the destination of over 15 p.c. unknown. 
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School attendance laws of the provinces have, of course, a bearing on 
the youth problem. In Alberta, school attendance up to 15 years is 
required, unless the boy or girl has passed Grade 8, and there is no higher 
grade in the school district. British Columbia also fixes 15 if the public 
school course has not been completed. In Manitoba the age is 14, but 15 
may be fixed by the district, and 16 if the youth is unemployed. The 
attendance age is a matter of local option in New Brunswick. In Nova 
Scotia it is 16 in cities and towns and 14 elsewhere, but districts may 
fix 14, 15 or 16. The age fixed in Ontario is 16, unless the equivalent of 
matriculation has been obtained. Prince Edward Island fixes 13 for 
60 p.c. of the term, and Saskatchewan 15 unless Grade 8 has been passed. 
Quebec does not have compulsory school attendance laws. 

Lack of adequate juvenile employment service has, no doubt, been a 
factor in accentuating the gap between the source of youthful labour 
supply in the schools and its natural outlet in industry. In only two 
centres in Canada is there special provision for young people, although 
as already indicated, the need for some such provision has existed over 
a long period. 

One of the definite factors which must be taken into account when 
considering the youth problem is the trend away from the farm and to the 
city. A number of causes may have contributed to produce this effect, but, 
in any event, it 1s a reality and not something to be brushed aside lightly. 
Between 1921 and 1931 there was a decline of over 26 p.c. in the number 
of farm operators under 25 years of age. This decline has continued. In 
Manitoba where there were 1,568 farm operators aged 24 and under in 
1931, there were 1,351 in 1936. Saskatchewan showed a drop from 6,091 
in 1931 to 3,903 five years later. The figure of 5,605 in Alberta during 
1931 had gone down to 2,613 in 1936. Consequently, a drift from rural to 
urban occupations, from self-employed to wage-earners, has been going on 
for many years. 

This condition is, of course, not confined to youth. The drift has 
affected the older age groups also. Statistics show that in 1921 over 38 p.c. 
of all gainfully employed males in Canada were on the farm. Ten years 
later this had dropped to 34 p.c. This indicates the general trend which 
has prevailed. 

Along with the conditions noted above, there was developing the 
anomalous situation of a potential shortage of skilled labour in certain 
trades, if and when business improved. When times were good, many 
young people had been unwilling to enter a long-term period of apprentice- 
ship for the initial stages of which wages were low. Moreover, apprentice- 
ship, never as fully developed in Canada as in Great Britain, declined 
rapidly after the depression commenced. Employers were reluctant to 
assume the expense of training young workers in view of the uncertainty 
of employment and general business conditions. Consequently, many 
private plans of apprenticeship declined or were entirely discontinued. A 
questionnaire sent out in the winter of 1936 by the National Employment 
Commission to employers showed that out of over 7,700 firms only 24 p.c. 
had any such plan. Formal apprenticeship Acts are on the statute books 
of only Ontario (1928), British Columbia (1935), and Nova Scotia (1937), 
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although some provision for apprenticeship is made by other means, as 
in the Collective Labour Agreements in Quebec. Since 1929 industry, 
in its various branches, has lost many of its skilled workers by emigration 
and by natural wastage and is now giving serious consideration to the 
provision of an adequate supply of skilled labour to meet future needs. 
Young people are now ready to take the necessary time to learn a skilled 
trade for the sake of the greater employment security which such skill 
affords. But this problem confronts them: “how can they get the 
opportunity?”—this is especially the case with those who are a little 
older and cannot enter industrial employment on ‘boys’ or ‘girls’ jobs. 

The social effects of the conditions outlined above have been to 
create or increase problems already in existence. For instance, there is 
the problem of the transient youth, the young fellow who left home 
because he was becoming a burden, or for some other reason, and has 
since been a wanderer. Again there is the situation caused by postpone- 
ment of marriage with a very material increase in the number of illegiti- 
mate births. Between 1926 and 1935, these showed an advance of over 
43 p.c. for Canada. Further, there is evidence of increased crime among 
youth, and while there is no measure of the growth of anti-social attitudes 
that do not come into conflict with the law, it does seem natural that 
young people who find no economic place for themselves in the society 
about them, should develop disrespect for it. 


Efforts Directed to the Solution of the Problem in Canada.—lIt was 
to meet conditions indicated that the National Employment Commission, 
after careful investigation by its Youth Employment Committee and the 
Women’s Employment Committee, recommended to the Minister of 
Labour that government action be taken for training and rehabilitating 
Canadian unemployed youth. This recommendation was accepted and 
implemented by Parliament in the sessions of 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

At the first-named session the Government brought down an estimate 
of $1,000,000, to be spent during the fiscal year 1937-38, for training and 
development projects for unemployed young people. This was approved 
by Parliament. For 1938-39 the vote was increased to $1,750,000 
at the 19388 session of Parliament. Of this amount $290,000 was ear- 
marked to pay accounts for the preceding year which were late coming 
in. The appreciable increase in the Dominion Youth Training vote 
naturally resulted in a proportionate increase in Dominion allocations to 
the various provinces. In both years the programs were operated on a 
fifty-fifty basis, the Dominion contributing one-half of the cost of 
approved projects. Administration costs were defrayed by the provinces. 

The system adopted in the first year of the operation of the program 
worked successfully and was continued during 1938-39. The provinces 
were advised by the Dominion Minister of Labour of the amounts 
allocated to them. With this information available they were in a posi- 
tion to map out the training projects which they considered most effective 
in treating their varied problems. The provinces sent outlines of their 
projects to the Labour Department. Here they were embodied in formal 
agreements. All youth-training undertakings have been governed by the 
terms of such agreements, which must have approval of both the Domin- 
ion Government and the Provincial Government concerned. In each case 
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it has been provided that any unemployed young man or woman, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 30 years, who is in need, may be given youth 
training, and that selection of young unemployed people who are to 
participate in the project shall be made by the province subject to 
Dominion approval. It is expressly stipulated that there must be no dis- 
crimination or favour in respect to racial origin, religious views, or political 
affilations of those eligible for selection. Preference is to be given to those 
in greatest need or who have been longest unemployed. 

Provision is made for the appointment of special placement officers 
because it is regarded as of first importance that graduates be absorbed 
into some form of gainful employment as soon as possible after completing 
their training. Many of the projects provide for free medical examination 
for trainees. Board and lodging is also provided in certain cases as well as 
travelling expenses to and from places where courses are being held. Under 
certain conditions, pocket-money is provided. 


Types of Approved Projects.—Projects submitted by the provinces 
have followed generally along lines laid down in the first year of 
operation. As might be expected from the fact that Canada’s forest 
wealth is distributed in nearly all provinces, forestry training projects 
are general, and provincial authorities have been quick to appreciate 
the value of youth training in connection with forest conservation. 
In 1937-388 nearly 2,500 young men participated. From various angles 
it is beneficial. Young men are put to work at a healthy, clean occupation 
which takes them into the open and develops them physically. They 
are taught useful lessons in forest conservation and allied occupations. 
They learn how to live together under healthy, open-air conditions, 
because forestry projects are centered in camps established for the purpose 
and located on or near the scene of operations. On the other hand, the 
forests of Canada, a great source of wealth to the Dominion, are pro- 
tected and increased through the work done by trainees under the pro- 
gram. Not only are sources of fire danger removed, but the clearing away 
of dense undergrowth improves chances of survival and growth to maturity 
of trees which otherwise would rot and fall early in their lives. Reafforesta- 
tion projects are also undertaken. 

Training in connection with the development of another of Canada’s 
great natural resources—her mines—was prosecuted in 1937-38 in four 
provinces, with 500 trainees. The provinces in question were Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. Training courses in mining have 
proved their value from what is perhaps the most important point of view 
in connection with the Dominion-Provincial program. They have helped 
materially in providing employment. It is easy to see that, with the rapid 
expansion of the mining industry in Canada, a constant and decided 
demand exists for young men who understand the work and are physically 
able to stand its hardships. 

Provinces differed somewhat in the nature of their training. In both 
Nova Scotia and Quebec gold mines were operated, trainees receiving 
their instructions under direction of qualified mining engineers. A nucleus 
of skilled miners assisted learners to acquire familiarity with the operation 
of their tools. Ontario again went in for technical training which was 
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provided at the Haileybury School of Mining. As the course lasted for 
six months, the number of trainees had necessarily to be limited. In 
British Columbia training was more general in character, but with special 
attention to placer mining. Young men were first initiated into methods 
of prospecting, learned camp routine, cookery, and kindred things, and 
finally found their way into mines through co-operation of the operators, 
or were furnished with a ‘grubstake’ to assist them in prospecting and 


placer mining. 


Placer Mining—Young men working on a pipe-line which conveys the water _ 
supply for placer operations. 
Courtesy, Youth Training Division, Department of Labour. 


Agricultural training bulked large in connection with the Dominion- 
Provincial program. ‘Trainees in 1937-38 totalled over 25,000. In some 
of the provinces a number of young men from urban centres were placed 
as farm apprentices with experienced farmers. The young men were 
carefully selected with an eye to their fitness and qualifications for agri- 
cultural life. The farmers with whom they were placed agreed to instruct 
them in various phases of farm work. Short courses in practical agri- 
culture provided further instruction. Particularly in Western Canada, 
provincial universities played an important part in agricultural instruc- 
tion. In some cases young men were given special winter agricultural 
courses at a university. In others, and these were more general, students 
were trained in various centres in courses lasting from 2 weeks to 3 
months. Both men and women were given instruction in a wide variety 
of subjects with a view to increasing the economic return from their 
home farm. This instruction varied, in some degree, from province to 
province, but courses for men included such subjects as farm mechanics, 
operation and repair of farm machinery, construction of farm buildings, 
poultry, horticulture, dairying, farm management and accounting, soils and 
fertilizers, insects and pests, field and animal husbandry, and blacksmithing. 
Included in the women’s courses were: care and management of the home, 
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food and cookery, catering for tourists, hospitality and etiquette, launder- 
ing, child care, home nursing and first aid, making and repair of clothing, 
handicrafts, social customs and courtesies, dairying and poultry, horticul- 
ture, and rural home craft. A truly co-operative spirit was manifested, 
in Western Canada particularly, not only by persons directly interested 
in the courses, but also by those deriving no specific benefit from them. 
Schools were held at centres which indicated definitely their desire for 
them and their willingness to assist in their operation. Instruction in 
citizenship, rural leadership, and preservation of health, was included in 
courses for both men and women. These courses were also enlivened by 
physical training, dramatic presentations, and debating contests. 


The Kitchen in a Home Service Training School where Students are taught 
the Principles of the Preparation and Cooking of Food. 


Courtesy, Youth Training Division, Department of Labour. 


Courses in occupational training, in commerce and industry, were 
carried on in cities and towns of several provinces. In some cities instruc- 
tion was limited to classes held in vocational schools in the day or evening, 
but in most localities, special centres were opened and furnished with 
necessary machinery and equipment by the Provincial Government. The 
teachers were qualified and had practical experience in the trade concerned. 
A number of such centres were supplied rent free and in a few cases light, 
heat and water were also free of charge. This was made possible by co- 
operation of municipal authorities, business firms, and interested individuals. 
The length of a course varied but was usually of six months’ duration, 
with 30 or 40 hours’ instruction each week. The numbers admitted to a 
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course were largely determined by employment opportunities in order 
that training should not result in overcrowding trades or in displacement 
of other workers. - 

Classes for young men were given in motor mechanics, radio servicing, 
electricity and house wiring, machine shop, painting, plastering, wood- 
working and carpentry, diesel engineering, and other trade subjects, and 
for the young women in business and commercial subjects, dressmaking, 
power sewing, machine operation, waiting on table, salesmanship, cookery, 
and other forms of specialized work connected with the home. Advisory 
committees were set up, representative of educational authorities, em- 
ployers, organized labour, women’s organizations, and youth councils, to 
assist provincial and municipal authorities in operation of the classes. 

In Alberta, the method of urban occupational training was quite 
different from that of the other provinces. Special centres were estab- 
lished in cities and some larger towns for young men and for young 
women. Accommodation was supplied free. After personal interviews 
applicants were admitted to these centres up to the limit of their capacity, 
and so far as equipment was available, they were permitted to follow their 
own inclinations in the way of occupation. Under the guidance of 
instructors, facilities were provided for wood-working, metal working, sign 
writing, mechanical drawing and drafting, typewriting, business practice, 
dressmaking, and various forms of handicraft. 

A personal canvass was made of employers to obtain co-operation and 
locate possible vacancies. Following this, trainees who were judged suit- 
able by the staff for the occupation in question were sent out to respective 
employers, for a few days, as observers only. They were requested to 
report to the centre on the particular occupation they were observing. If 
reports from the employer and the centre were favourable, the trainee 
was then detailed as a learner in the particular occupation. The employer 
was paid a small weekly sum to reimburse him for the instruction given. 
If the trainee was found satisfactory he or she was then taken into regu- 
lar employment and placed on the payroll. After trainees left to work 
with employers, other young people were taken into the centre to fill 
the vacancies. In connection with the operation of the urban occupa- 
tional training project there were special vocational guidance and place- 
ment officers to assist trainees in choosing a vocation and to help them 
in securing employment on completion of their training. 

In addition to such urban occupational training to prepare young 
people for employment, provision has been made for assisting industry 
to train workers either as apprentices or learners. An apprentice is 
a young person under contract with an employer to learn a skilled trade. 
A learner is a young person under training to acquire sufficient dexterity 
to become a qualified operator in a semi-skilled occupation. This assist- 
ance may be given in either of two ways:— 

(1) For those trades and occupations where technical class 
instruction is necessary or desirable, provision is made for the 
establishment of special classes with instruction in the subjects 
desired by and at times suitable to the industry concerned. In 
Ontario these classes last for 13 weeks and during that period 
the employer pays no wage to the apprentice who receives from 


the project a weekly allowance in lieu of wages to cover board, 
car fare and pocket-money. 
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(2) For those occupations which require training ‘on the job’ and 
where technical class instruction is not helpful, the employer gives 
the instruction in his own establishment and is reimbursed by 
the project for part of his expense in this connection by the repay- 
ment to him of a percentage of the weekly wage he pays the 
learner, varying according to the complexity of the operation 
and the length of time required to become proficient. In all cases 
guarantees are required from the employer that: (a) the engage- 
ment of apprentices or learners shall not displace present employees; 
(b) adequate instruction shall be given in the particular occupation; 
(c) the apprentice or learner shall be retained in employment as 
long as work is available and his or her services are satisfactory. 


Only a limited number of apprentices are given to an individual 
employer to prevent overcrowding of occupations. 

In the sphere of training for young women, the Home Service Train- 
ing Schools occupied an important position. Operated in every province 
of the Dominion, they were successful both in training and in placements 
effected. The great majority of girls who passed successfully through 
these courses—usually of three months’ duration—found little difficulty in 
obtaining employment. In a number of the schools the girls lived in the 
building and received their training from instructors who also resided in 
the school. Where residential schools were not operated, in a number 
of cases, practice houses, which could accommodate the trainees in relays, 
gave the correct home training atmosphere. Where possible, supplementary 
training was given in a home economics laboratory. Experience proved 
the most successful method for starting a Home Service Training School 
was to create a local committee to advise and assist in the establishment 
and operation of the school. In a great many places local women’s com- 
mittees have been able to arrange for furniture, curtains, blinds, and other 
necessary appurtenances. Placement officers assisted graduates in obtain- 
ing employment, and a follow-up service kept track of them after they 
were placed. 

The importance of physical culture 1n connection with the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Program was not lost sight of. While all 
provinces did not operate special physical training projects, this important 
branch of instruction found its place in projects which were not primarily 
designed to develop the physique of trainees. Obviously, certain courses 
such as forestry, mining training, and agriculture, tended to develop strong 
and healthy bodies. In other courses a certain amount of time was 
devoted to physical culture. The province of British Columbia, which 
already had a well-established system of physical training under its 
Department of Education, found itself enabled to train over 7,000 necessi- 
tous unemployed young men and women through the financial assistance 
afforded by the program. Alberta is carrying on a project along similar 
lines in 1938-389. 

Conclusion.—As already mentioned, the youth problem has not been 
confined to Canada. Many other countries have been confronted with it. 
Their methods of meeting it have varied markedly in line with differ- 
ing ideologies. A lengthened term of military service or the drafting of 
young people into labour corps furnishes a solution, possibly temporary 
in its nature, in some countries. In the United Kingdom special atten- 
tion has been paid to juveniles by the employment service. During 
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Learning to make Silk Hosiery in a 
Youth Training Course. 


A Dressmaking Class in one of the Rural Courses (The Pas, Man.). 
Courtesy, Youth Training Division, Department of Labour. 


recent years the work of advising students on leaving school, and placing 
them in suitable vacancies, has developed enormously. Surveys of local 
vocational opportunities have been made and parents are invited to con- 
ferences to discuss their children’s prospects. For a number of years 
training and instructional centres have been operated by the Government 
to train unemployed men for specific occupations or to increase their 
employability by a more general training. 

The United States has created the Civilian Conservation (Corps 
designed to develop and train young men in a variety of projects of 
an out-of-doors nature. Educational opportunities are provided. Through 
the National Youth Administration part-time employment has been made 
available to needy students, and vocational guidance is given. 

Canada’s Youth Training Program is still in the experimental stage. 
Admitting that, it has already proved of real benefit. That there is a 
pressing need for it is obvious. With the experience now gained, and 
the co-operation and interest of communities across Canada, it should 
meet with increasing success. 


CHAPTER I 


WEALTH, PRODUCTION AND INCOME— 
CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


National Wealth 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete since economics 
is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible wealth 
created by churches, schools, and other institutions, nor of such things as 
climate, location, health, etc., which are often referred to as wealth, but in 
a different sense from that meant here. The definition includes all our 
farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, roads, 
highways, developed resources, and the thousand and one material things 
which we as a nation possess. 


A Machine Moulder at Work 
on a Mower Wheel. 


A Skilled Workman making a Pulper-drum Core—This will later be used for 
moulding parts of machines used for cutting beets, turnips, mangolds, ete. 
Courtesy, Massey-Harris Company, Limited. 


Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things which go to 
make up this wealth to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
National wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national cur- 
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rency. Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating 
and, since 1929, had at one point increased by more than 50 p.c. (February, 
1933—the lowest point of the depression) in terms of wholesale prices, 
though there has been definite improvement since then. 

The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first felt by the com- 
modities which are being currently produced. Ultimately a persistent 
decline affects capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and 
its influence is felt in a reduction in the money value of national wealth. 

The first official estimate issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was for 1921, being based on the census data collected in that year. It 
placed the national wealth at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were 
$25,673,000,000 for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimate for 1929 
was $31,276,000,000, and the 19383 estimate $25,768,000,000. The former 
presents a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity, whereas that of 
1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 
Until values have become stabilized on a post-depression basis, it is not 
expected that another estimate will be made. 


Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada as in 1933 


Average 
Percent- | Amount 


Classification of Wealth Aggregate age per Head 
Amount of Total | of Popu- 
lation 
$ pics $ 


Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted 
property and estimate for under-valuation by assessors 
and for roads, sewers, CtC.).. 2. << 6 ee ewe eset eee: 

Agricultural wealth (farm values and agricultural products 
in possession ) >So sdiedakne oe so oe hee to see er een nies 

Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)....... 

Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulp- 


6,913,530, 000 26-83 647-27 


5,563,790, 000 21-59 520-90 
3,365,464, 000 13-06 315-09 


wood, and capital invested in woods operations)........ 2,090, 821,000 8-11 195-75 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, 
materials, etc. onset sca + aes sere ne ee ee 1,309, 801, 000 5-08 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital 
in rural lands and buildings)!...............-+-+ss ese) 949, 721,000 3-69 88-92 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value estimated from 
production and trade statistics)...........++++++esseee: 913,397,000 3-54 85-52 
Mines (capital employed)............+--. ese essere serene: 800, 292, 000 3-10 74-93 
Trading establishments (estimated value of furniture, fix- 
tures, delivery equipment, and materials on hand)..... 708,043,000 2-75 66-29 
Hichwaysy Cb6.355.00.10> gak cemie tae ein ene Men 2 RES 689,333,000 2-68 64-54 
All other (mainly harbours, automobiles registered, manu- 
facturers’ materials, telephones, canals, and electric 
TAU WAYS) Miocene eee steele Se wietornre nisniela > ola etait 2,464,044, 000 9-57 230-69 
Mj tals ~ 2 cc ees ia eee eee ees Taerere 25, 768,236,000 100-00 | 2,412-53 


1 Duplication excluded. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth by Individual Provinces, 1933.— 
As regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked 
first with an estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of 
the total; Quebec second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan 
third with $2,527,000,000 or 9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with 
$2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the whole. While Ontario and Quebec led in 
absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per capita wealth. 
British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $3,414; Alberta 
second with $2.689; and Saskatchewan third with $2,657. 
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Production 


Under the term ‘production’ are usually included the activities of 
agriculture, fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power development, manu- 
factures, and construction. This does not imply that many other activities 
such as transportation, merchandising, personal and professional services, 
are not also ‘productive’ in a broad economic sense. It is customary, 
however, to regard the processes involved in the creation of materials or 
their making over into new forms as constituting production in a special 
sense. Of this a bird’s-eye view is given in the table on p. 5, which 
shows the gross and net value of production in each of the divisions of 
industry above mentioned. In a second table on p. 6, a summary of the 
value of total production in Canada is given by provinces. 

A distinction is made between gross and net production. By net 
production is meant the value left in the producers’ hands after the 


Hardy Nova Scotia Fishermen, Hubbards, N:S. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited. 


elimination of the value of the materials, fuel and purchased electricity, 
and process supplies consumed in the process of production. This net 
figure is a much better criterion of the value of an industry than the gross. 

After recording successive declines for five years, the net value of 
production turned upward in 1934 to register a substantial gain over the 
preceding year. This advance was continued in 1935 and 1936. The net 
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value of commodities produced in the latter year, as estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of data compiled by its various 
branches, was $2,665,862,000, compared with a revised estimate of 
$2.369,064,000 for 1935. The gain of 12-5 p.c. represents the marked 


Primary and Secondary Production of Dairy Products——Reading downward 
the layout shows: (1) A group of Ayrshires on a farm at Sardis, Chilli- 
wack district, B.C. (2) An evaporated milk factory, Abbotsford, Fraser 
valley, B.C. (3) A corner of a laboratory at Vancouver where milk 
shipped to the fluid-milk market is tested daily, 

Courtesy, Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association.: 
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betterment in productive operations over the preceding year. Each of the 
nine main branches of production participated in the advances of 1935 and 
1936. The greatest absolute gains were recorded in manufacturing and 
agriculture, but the largest percentage increases were in mining and 
forestry. Primary production showed a better percentage gain than 
secondary, indicating a decided revival in the production of raw materials. 


Mining continues to be the most progressive of Canadian industries 
and has extended year by year the upturn commenced in 1933. 

While certain changes in method prevent exact comparability with 
previous years, the net output of agriculture in 1986 was greater than in 


any other year after 1930. The increase over 1935 was $72,512,000 or 


11-7 p.c., the total reaching $690,379,000. 


The percentage gain in the value of manufacturing was on a par 
with that in agriculture, the net total advancing 12:1 p.c. or $138,693,000 
over the comparable figure for 1985. Manufacturing continued to be the 
predominant factor in Canadian production, having assumed a. definite 
precedence over agriculture in net value since 1925. Agricultural produc- 
tion in 1936 represented 26 p.c. of the net output of all branches of 
industry while the corresponding figure for manufactures, after eliminating 
duplication, was 39 p.c. . 

Price and volume indexes indicate that a decided further gain in net 
production occurred in 1937. The index of wholesale prices averaged 
13-4 p.c. higher than in the preceding year, and the gain in the index of 
industrial production was 11:1 p.c. In the same period, the index of 
general employment recorded an advance of 10 p.c. The increases in 
these indexes indicate a general betterment of at least 15 p.c. over 1936. 


Summary, by Industries, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1935 and 1936 


1935 1936 
Industry SS — ———_ 
Gross Net Gross Net 
ie a 3 : is shen 
APTICUILUTC hh e.nteie A Fae eee 952,431,000 617,867,000 || 1,079,571,000 690,379,000 
IOFESLYV oy eon caa ee ee 341,432,372 198,545,244 400, 292,122 231,937,561 
Hishenieiatee eee sate ae 45,386, 749 30, 269, 056 51,081,135 34, 234,063 
EEPappines seco eae eek a ee 8, 877,331 &, 877,331 9,214,325 9,214,325 
Minifio aeons oor oak acre oe 411,094,583 238,581, 268 497,332, 721 291,972,359 
Blectric powers: 2-0 ee 127,177,954 125,123,078 135, 865, 173 133,561,387 
Totals, Primary Produc- 

GAOT Fee OF coke eS 1,886,399,989 | 1,219,262,977 || 2,173,356,476 1,391,298, 695 
Construction=sa.. also sen acces 215,548, 873 120, 815, 289 258,040, 400 135, 851, 162 
Custom and repair............ 149, 948, 104 91,711,442 158, 202,576 97,333, 712 
Manniacturess>-..cceaeee 2,651,325,388 | 1,150,899,283 || 3,002,408, 814 1,289,592, 672 

Totals, Secondary Pro- 
ductions heroes 3,016, 822,365 | 1,368,426,014 || 3,418,646, 790 1,522;777,546 
Grand Totals!...........|  4,346,117,217 | 2,369,064,383 | 4,933,384, 625 2, 665,861,689 


1 Excludes duplication in ‘‘Manufactures’’ of items included under primary production. 
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Relative Production by Provinces.—In 1936, Ontario continued to 
hold the lead among ths nine provinces in the creation of new wealth, 
producing 44:4 p.c. of the Dominion total, compared with 44-2 p.c. in 
1935. Quebec followed with an output of 24-6 p.c. on the revised basis, 
against 25:4 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia and Alberta 
were in third and fourth places with 8-1 p.c. and 6:2 p.c., respectively. 
Saskatchewan improved slightly from 5-7 p.c. to 5:8 p.c. Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island followed in order. 

The per capita net commodity production of Ontario was nearly $321 
in 1986 compared with $285 in 1935. British Columbia produced about 
$283 for every citizen, while Alberta ranked third with a per capita figure 
of $213. Quebec averaged $212; Manitoba, $173; Nova Scotia, $167; 
Saskatchewan, $167; New Brunswick, $146; and Prince Edward Island, $136. 


Summary, by Provinces, of the Value of Production in Canada, 
1935 and 1936 


1935 1936 
Province oo — —————— —— 
Gross Net} Gross Net! 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 19,269,535 11,031,987 21,685,424 12,495,760 
INOva' Scotiazse. a eee 145, 284,538 82,577, 156 156, 653,932 89, 823,005 
New: Brunswick ssi oeeen 107,542,475 58,946,355 118,176,103 63,573,236 
Quebeeie: sie: ee ee ee 1,126,333, 296 600,775,158 1,263, 428,385 656,952,315 
OntaTrionayren ccs. ie ee 1,962,942,914 | 1,048,129,100 || 2,234,703,431 1,183,844, 782 
Manttobatesas sche eee 201,426, 835 101,253,414 234, 807,096 122,874,879 
Saskatchewan 0.-eeeee eee 218, 126,039 134,000, 749 256,461,584 155,439,051 
A lbertacccnec. cere rere 246,617,139 153, 271,341 263, 239,084 164,409,521 
British Columbia2............ 318,574,446 179,079,123 384, 229, 586 216,449,140 
Totals (sts. "aeee ee 4,346,117,217 | 2,369,064,383 || 4,933,384, 625 2,665,861, 689 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, process supplies and fuel and purchased electricity cone 
sumed in the production process. 2 Including Yukon. 


National Income 


The statistical measurement of the national income is necessarily a 
matter of great difficulty, and the most detailed research into the relevant 
statistics must always leave an appreciable margin of error. Indeed, it 
is no easy matter even for an individual to establish an accurate money 
figure as representing his total income, especially where he has to include 
in that total income, besides his cash income, an allowance for the rental 
value of his (owned) house and furnishings, together with an allowance 
for the money value of the commodities produced and consumed within 
the household (such as eggs and garden produce), and of the services 
ordinarily bought and sold but rendered gratis within the family circle. 
Yet this is the only logical way of obtaining the total income of the 
family. While such income, not received directly in money but in com- 
modities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and 
furniture rent, an important percentage of the family income in most 
urban families, it constitutes a very important part of the income of most 
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rural families, who, to a much larger extent, consume the commodities 
which they themselves produce. For this reason, indeed, comparisons 
between the incomes of urban families and rural families are often mis- 
leading, through not allowing for the non-money income of the latter. 
Certainly most people never think of their non-money income as income 
at all, and would never consider putting the rental value of their owned 
homes into their income tax returns. Moreover, the income tax author- 
ities of Canada do not expect them to do so. 


The General Statistics Branch of the Bureau is now engaged in an 
extensive study of the national income covering some thirty industrial 
groups. The groups are analysed by taking gross receipts and deducting 
payments to other industries for raw materials, fuel and purchased elec- 
tricity, depreciation, and miscellaneous expenses. A second method of 
approach consists in making a summation of payments to individuals in 
the form of salaries and wages, and other labour income, withdrawals by 
entrepreneurs, dividends, interest, and rent. When adjustment in the 
latter method is made for business profits or losses, the result is an estimate 
of the national income. 


In the analysis of some groups, it is possible to apply both methods 
and account in full for the distribution of receipts. 


Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In_ those 
countries of the world where an income tax has been established for a 
considerable time, the figures of the assessed income have been generally 
accepted as furnishing a guide both to the amount and to the distribution 
of the total national income by classes. Estimates of the national income, 
based upon income tax statistics, have been published, for example, in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States. 


In Canada the income tax is a more recent innovation than in either 
of the above-mentioned countries; also, in a newer country, incomes are to 
a greater extent received in kind. Nevertheless, the data collected by the 
Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue are signifi- 
cant both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to 
the distribution of that income among various classes of the population. 


In the fiscal year ended 1937, individuals and corporations paid 
Dominion income tax on 1935 incomes aggregating $1,080,890,070, so that 
for that year slightly less than one-third of the national income (estimated 
as $3,622,954,000 in 1935) would appear to have been subject to income 
tax by Dominion authorities. 

As regards the amount of income tax paid by various income groups, 
it is noteworthy that, in 1937, about 33 p.c. of the amount collected from 
individuals with classified incomes ($35,500,961) was from those with 
incomes of $50,000 or over (such individuals might be considered as in the 
millionaire class and numbered only 300 out of a total of 217,049 individual 
taxpayers). The percentage of the gross total receipts contributed by this 
class in 1936 was approximately the same. On the other hand, individuals 
with incomes under $10,000, who numbered 210,115, or about 97 p.c. of the 
total individual taxpayers in 1937, contributed 26 p.c. of the total for that 
year, the same percentage contributed by this class in 1936. In the case of 
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corporations, those with incomes of $50,000 or over contributed by far the 
major part (over 85 p.c.) of the total gross receipts ($58,690,403) from all 
corporations, but. the number of such companies was a very much higher 
proportion of the total than in the case of individuals. 


British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada 


In the opening decades of the century, the marked expansion in 
Canada was largely based on capital imported from the United Kingdom, 
at least $1,500,000,000 being imported during 1900-12. During the War the 
latent capital resources of Canada itself were for the first time exploited 
on a large scale, nearly $2,000,000,000 being raised by the Dominion 
Government. After the War the outstanding development was the growth 
of United States investments in Canada. This inflow of capital was not 
confined to capital coming through the sale of Canadian securities in 
New York. A substantial part of the flow was the capital invested directly 
in Canada by United States corporations. Some of this was for the 
establishment of new industrial enterprises and some was for the develop- 
ment of existing direct investments. These investments in Canada owned 
in the United States were estimated to have increased to $4,298,000,000 in 
1930. Since then there has been a decline in the value of these invest- 
ments, the result of the redemption of securities owned in the United 
States, changes in the value of equities, etc. In comparison, the changes in 
the value of British investments in Canada are less marked since 1919. 


Capital Invested in Canada by Other Countries 


Country 19141 19192 19262 19302 19352 19362 19373 


$’000.000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 | $000,000 | $ 000,000 | $'000, 000 | $’000, 000 
United Kingdom. .... 712 2,607 | 2,598 2,766 9 2,725 rapt 


? 


United States........ 904 1,800 oy 161 4,298 | 4,045 3,985 3,996 

Other countries....... 178 173 132 132 1245, 124 131 

Totalsi 004 3 ae 3,794 4,580 5,891 7,196 6,898, |. 6,834 6,848 

‘ 1 Wstimated by various authorities. 2 Estimated by D.B. of 8. 3 Preliminary 
gures. 


In spite of this large external indebtedness, Canadian capital controls 
a very large proportion of the business capital of enterprises operating in 
Canada. 

In considering these statistics of outside capital invested in Canada, 
it should also be borne in mind that Canada has large investments in 
other countries. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,694,000,000 at the end of 1937. Of this 
$1,017,000,000 was invested in the United States, $53,000,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and $624,000,000 in countries other than these. This does not 
include the assets of Canadian insurance companies held abroad, as there 
are also liabilities abroad which must be considered in connection with 
these assets. 


BLOSSOM TIME IN THE NIAGARA: PENINSULA 


Left-hand column, reading downwards:—(1) A sweet cherry orchard in bloom at Winona, Niagara Peninsula. (2) A close-up of an orchard in bloom. (3) 
The rock garden, Oak Hill Park, St. Catharines, Ontario. St. Catharines isin the heart of the ‘Peninsula’. Centre column:—(1) Picking peaches at Vineland, 
Ontario. (2) The entrants in the 1938 Blossom Queen Contest held at Grimsby on May 1l. The young lady fourth from the right was chosen Blossom Queen. 
Inset:—The 1938 Blossom Queen receiving her trophy from the Hon. P. M. Dewan, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. (3) One of the many floats in the Blossom 
Time Parade. Right-hand column:—Another typical float in the Parade. (2) Pear trees in bloom at Beamsville, Ontario. (3) A rock garden at Hamilton, On- 
tario. Hamilton is the commercial centre of the Niagara Peninsula. Inset:—United Empire Loyalist Monument in front of the Court House at Hamilton. 


Courtesy, Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto; Chamber of Commerce, Grimsby; and Department of Industries and Publicity, Hamilton. 
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Left-hand column, reading downwards:—(l) ‘he beautiful Cadomin River Valley, Alta. (2) Mount Ishbel, Banff National Park, Alta. (3) On the 
Beaver River near Barnes’ Ferry, Sask. Inset: Canoeing on Loch Leven, Cypress| Hills Provincial Park, Sask. Centre column, reading downwards:—(1) A Fall 
scene in the Ontario woods around Drummond Lake, Haliburton county, Ont. (2) Fishing at Virgin Falls, Lake Nipigon, Ont. (3) Aerial view of Niagara Falls 
showing the Canadian and American sections. Inset: A close-up of the Horseshde Falls. (4) Victoria Beach, Lake Winnipeg, Man. (5) A pleasure boat on the 
Red River near Winnipeg, Man. Right-hand column, reading downwards:—(1) Goldstream Canyon at the entrance of the Malahat Scenic Drive near Victoria, B.C. 
(2) Yachting near Cadboro’ Bay, Victoria Island. Victoria is the home port of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. (3) A big timber stand typical of the British 
Columbia coast forests. Jnset: Beautiful Emerald Lake, Yoho National Park, BC, 


Courtesy, Department of Trade and Industry, Alta.; Bureau of Publications, Regina, Sask.; Travel and Publicity Bureau, Toronto, Ont.; Department of National Defence, 
Ottawa; Tourtst and Convention Bureau of Winnipeg and Maniloba; \ Victoria and Vancouver Island Publicity Bureau; Canadian Government Motion Picture 
Bureau; and National Parks of Canada. | : 


CHAPTER II 
POPULATION—BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 


Population 


The population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,000,- 
000,000.* The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter 
of the land area of the earth, has slightly less than one-quarter of the 
world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the 
area of the British Empire, has only about one forty-eighth of the Empire 
population. While there is no absolute standard for population density, so 


Canada’s Pacific | 
Gateways.—T he 
upper picture isa | 
view of the Van- 
couver water- 
front taken from } 
a point over Lost 
Lagoon. The 
lower picture is 
of the southern shoreline of Victoria. Both pictures show how these cities 
are built right down to the sea. 


Courtesy, Victoria and Island Publicity Bureau. 


much depending on extent of resources, the rate of increase in productivity 
of land as a result of invention, etc., a certain minimum density is desirable. 


* The Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38, gives the population 
of the world as 2,115,800,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly in Asia 
and Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 
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THE BIRTH OF AN INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 
BAIE COMEAU 


As if by Magic, a New Industrial Centre Springs to Life in the Heart of 
Quebec’s Vast Forests—On June 11, 1938, the Baie Comeau townsite, 
200 miles below Quebec and on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 
was opened by the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of Quebec. The 
Dominion Government was officially represented at the ceremonies. Less 
than two years earlier, the site was virgin forest land, isolated from 
civilization, and the development project was a mere idea. To-day a 
modern paper-mill, with a daily capacity of 350 tons; a townsite equipped 
with up-to-date sewerage system and water mains, hospital, a staff house 
(the Manoir Comeau), more than 200 dwelling houses, roads and streets, 
stores, schools, churches, a picture theatre, and all improvements that 
go with modern community life has taken its place in the economic 
scheme. The power plant, which supplies electric power for Baie Comeau, 
is at Outardes Falls, 13 miles distant. The construction of this plant 
and of a wood-stave pipe line 6,000 feet long and 17 feet in diameter 
in conjunction with it, a power-transmission system, and a_ highway 
between Outardes and Baie Comeau are accessory to the development. 


Courtesy, Foundation Company of Canada, Montreal. 
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Areas and Populations of the British Empire 


F Officially 

Country Area in P cpa Estimated 

Sq. Miles 1931 Population 

19371 
Britishe Empire werent Aol oe nie eaoeatiodae 13,318,000 492,621,046 498,379, 0002 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and N. Ireland. 93,991 46,042, 000 47, 288, 000 
PrAShelreei State wie ea ote oe ie eas 26, 601 2,957,000 2,944, 000 
WANS CAR er et eee te ccc eee 3,694, 900 10,376, 786 11, 120.000 
Wi1onornoOuL MALT 16a toe toon Re ae ato 471,917 8,132, 600 9,797,000 
BATE S| cea Nts Voy Ge Bee Oa oe REESE 5 EPR me. oO car Sere ae 2,974,581 6,629, &39 6,581,848 
INGweZ alana ete tere Aen iach: cnaauctin eehnies 103,415 1,442,746 1,587,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador...................... 275,134 281,549 294,000 
JEG REAP rlg ka aise LOO OO AE eee ene ee 1, 805, 252 351,399, 880 374,200,0004 
1 Official estimates from various sources. 2 Hstimate for 19388 taken from Whitaker’s 
“Imanack. 3 1938 official estimate. 4 Official estimate as at Dec. 31, 1936. 


Growth of the Canadian Population, 1871-1931.—The first census 
after Confederation (1871) saw the Dominion launched with a population 
of 3,689,257. After 1873, and until the end of the century, economic 
conditions within the Dominion were anything but buoyant. The Censuses 
of 1881, 1891 and 1901 reflected this state of affairs. That of 1881 showed a 
gain of 635,553 or 17-23 p.c., but in neither of the next two decades was this 
record equalled, the gains in each being under 550,000 or 12 pc. At 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached but 54 
millions, though expectation had set a figure very much higher. 


Statistics of Population in Canada, Census Years 1871 to 1931 


Province or ; 
Teco 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 


Prince Edward Island 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88, 615 88,038 


Nova Scotia......... 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 512, 845 
New Brunswick......| 285,594 | 321,233 | 321,263 | 331,120] 351,889 | 387,876 408, 219 
Quechee errs cee ae 1,191,516 |1,359,027 {1,488,535 |1,648, 898 |2,005,776 |2,360,6652) 2,874,255 
Oubaniogeynetas ss 1,620, 851 |1,926,922 {2,114,321 |2,182,947 |2.527, 292 |2,933, 662 | 3,431,683 
Mamtobaiinc cece. . 45 25, 228 62,260 | 152,506 | 255,211 | 461,394 | 610,118 700,139 
Saskatchewan........ a = = 91,279 | 492,432) 757,510 921,78) 
Alberta state gst: = = = 73,022 | 374,295 | 588,454 731,605 
British Columbia... . 36,247 49,459 98,173 | 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
BVO ONE fee mae aroha sic: = = = 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
ENGNG gk gtwcktercee spe dc 48,000 56,446 98,967 20, 129 6,507 7,988 9,723 

Canada........ 3,689,257 |4,324,810 |4,833, 239 |5,371,315 |7,206,643 |8, 787,949 | 10,376, 786 


1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 2 Revised in accordance with the Labrador 
Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 3 Includes 485 members of the R. C. Navy. 

The general rate of population increase in Canada in the opening 
decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that decade 
of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., 
again the greatest with the one exception of Australia, where growth was 
greater by a fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 
35 p.c. decade by decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been 
no recorded example of more rapid population growth than that of Canada 
in the twentieth century. In 1871, only 2-97 p.c. of the population dwelt 
west of Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the proportion was 28-37 p.c. and 
in 1931, 29-51 p.c—3,061,745 compared with 110,000 at Confederation. 
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The Bi-Centennial Celebrations of the Discovery of the Site where Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface now Stand.—It was on Sept. 24, 1738, that La Véren- 
drye, the discoverer of the Canadian North West, reached the mouth of 
the Assiniboine river, at the site where Winnipeg and St. Boniface now 
stand, after descending the Red river. Fur traders and coureurs de bois 
followed in the path thus blazed by the heroic explorer. During Septem- 
ber, 1938, this historic occasion was celebrated. Reading downwards, the 
layout shows: (1) A view of the canoe parade on the Red river when the 
scene of La Vérendrye’s arrival was re-enacted. (2) La Vérendrye 
(represented by John Koensjeu) landing on the river bank with his half- 
breed guide to his left, and a companion. (8) Indian dances, as shown 
in this picture, had their part in the pageantry. To the right is shown 
the monument unveiled to the memory of the intrepid explorer. 

Courtesy, Rev. A. D’Eschambault, La Vérendrye Bi-centenary Committee, 
St. Boniface, Man. 


Rural and Urban Population.—As regards rural and urban distribu- 
tion, though Canada is still largely agricultural, town dwellers in 1931, for 
the first time, exceeded the numbers living upon the land (5,572,058 urban 
and 4,804,728 rural). Sixty years ago the towns and cities of Canada 
accounted for only 19-58 p.c. of the people (722,343 urban and 2,966,914 
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rural), and at the beginning of the present century the percentage was 
but 37. In 1871 the Dominion had 14 cities, 49 towns and 134 villages; 
in 1921 there were 101 cities, 461 towns and 881 incorporated villages; 
and in 1931, 112 cities, 476 towns and 1,017 incorporated villages. It is 
the larger cities that have grown the fastest. Final figures of the Quin- 
quennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936, shown on page 15, indicate 
that many of the cities and towns in these provinces have lost thousands 
of people and so also have the drought-stricken areas. On the other hand, 
rural areas generally and especially the more northerly sections show 
increases. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 463 were resident, 
on June 1, 1981, in rural and 537 in urban communities, as compared with 
505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1921 and 1931 
ees ee ee IRL A ane eae ae SS yy peated tomy wi 


Numerical Increase ° 
1921 1931 : 
Province or Territory in Decade 1921-31 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Prince Edward Island........... 69, 522 19,093 67,653 20,385 || — 1,869 1,292 
INOVaISCOlia ae ene ae +h ae) 296, 799 227,038 281, 192 231,654 || —15,607 4,616 
News Brunswick-stsse ee. 263, 432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
Quebec were ewes cease 1,038,096 |1,322,569 |1,060.649 |1,813, 606 22,553 491,037 
Ontanioween ens ett oe ee 1, 227,080 |1, 706,632 |/1,335,691 |2,095,992 108, 661 389, 360 
IManitobaret 1 7 ae et mace 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan...................| 538,552 218, 958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Alberta: spate mists ee 365,550 | 222,904 |] 453,097] 278,508 87,547 55, 604 
BritisheColumpbianwsss sss... 277,020 247,562 299,524 394, 7391 22,504 147,177 
VOM Mee ewer sere hk a hy 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories........... 7,988 - 9, 723 - 1,735 - 
Royal Canadian Navy.......... 485 - 2 = 2 Ss 
Canadaes cs 0c. 4,435,827 [4,352,122 | 4,804,728 |5,572,058 || 368,901 | 1,219,936 


1 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736, 
respectively, which were then classified as ‘’rural’’. 
? Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at their homes in the Census of 1931. 


Populations of Cities and Towns having over 25,000 Inhabitants 


Norr.—In all cases the populations for previous censuses have been re-arranged as far as possible 
to compare with those of the same areas in 1931. 


Populations 
City or Town Province — 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

NON tKCA aetna Seer Cae Oriebece tye ston hoe 256,723 |328,172 |490,504 |618,506 | 818,577 
Moron tore pare whee eet. Ontaniotee sce: see 181,215 |209, 892 |381,833 |521,893 | 631,207 
WANCOUVOL es tert cat teen We British Columbia.....| 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 246,593 
Wilt pe Boeke Pre aah. oe ee Manitobawaisale.> se 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 |179,087 | 218,785 
ELammiltonteee eee ee ee Ontario 2, per cee 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 |114,151 | 155,547 
QuebeGse-es Goa. ee iene Quebecas eh arte. 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 | 130,594 
OUtaWareerins cet een te Ontario see oe 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,843 | 126,872 
GCaloaryce eaten ise ee Albertares.. cence 3,876 | 4,392 | 48,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 
Richa On COnMae ten Peer aee see Alberta iene ce —| 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 79,197 
On On se. ee ee: Ontarioncee see 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 71,148 
Windsor Sat. eas pee arn te OTe Ontarior ts ee ate hee 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 63,108 
Verduitaat acre toes Quebec sen werd 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 60, 745 
aliiaxtee eo 7 or ee Nova scotian ei. 2s 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
Reming + nvies Goren coe nae Saskatchewan......... — | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 | 53,209 
Saint Johnnies. ssa -4 ae New Brunswick....... 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166] 47,514 
Saskatoon ps ye eo ate eae Saskatchewan......... - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 |} 48,291 
WACTOLIA TT es tee ee British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
Three Rivers. shee oe Qucheciw sa en, oe 8,334 9,981 | 18,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
Kitchener eae ee oe eo Ontario sweeney na eee 7,425 OTA 7a lod OOH linolewos 30, 793 
prantiorde eset ae Ontarior. 3.2205 0s ol 12; Oa, F165 619) | 23,132. 1°29. 440.1 30" 107 
EG ee Sener a ee rege © te Quebec so wit 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117] 29,433 
Sherbrooke seers Onebecrs. ee sec oe: 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 | 28,933 
Outremontet-ces eke fe ee Quebecsis er. os hee 795 1,148 4,820 | 13,249 28,641 


Ore W iiare eget ee) ONERT IO. Yo ss ohaisi 2,176 | 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26;277 
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Birthplaces.—The following table gives the birthplaces of the popu- 
lation as shown in the past four decennial censuses :— 


Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 


Total Foreign Born 


Canadian| British | Born Born 
Born Born! in in other 


Year . : aye Sa ee PES 
“ Canadian} British United 1 Othex 


United | Foreign Born Born Ss : 
2 tates | Foreign 
States {Countries Born Born 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. pC: p.c. p.c. 


190 4,671,815} 421,051; 127,899) 150,550/5,371,315 86-98 7°84 2-38 2-80 
IDL 5,619,682) 834,229) 303,680) 449,052)7, 206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
IEPA EG a 6, 832, 224|1,065,448| 374,022) 516,255/8, 787,949 77-75 12-12 4-26 -5-87 
TBH hoe ose 8,069, 261/1, 184,830) 344,574) 778, 121)10,376,786 77-76 11-42 3-32 7-50 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


Sex Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1931 was made up 
of 5,374,541 males and 5,002,245 females. Thus there were 518 males and 
482 females per thousand. The masculinity of the population has increased 
in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was 
formerly greatest. A preponderance of males is common in all new 
countries where immigration has played an important part in building up 
the population. 


Aboriginal Races.—The 1931 figures of population given above include 
small numbers of the aboriginal races which amount in all to little more 
than 1 p.c. of the total population. For information regarding administra- 
tion of the aboriginal races see Chapter XVIII. 

Indians —According to the 1931 Dominion Census, the total number 
of Indians was 122,911 (62,943 males and 59,968 females) made up by 
provinces as follows: P.E.I., 233; NS., 2,191; N.B., 1,685; Que., 12,312; 
Ont., 30,368; Man., 15,417; Sask., 15,268; Alta., 15,249; B.C., 24,599; Yukon, 
1543; N.W.T., 4,046. The Department of Indian Affairs made a later 
count of Indians in 1934 and the figure given at that date was 112,510, 
made up by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 224; NS., 2,098; N.B., 1,734; 
Que., 13,281; Ont., 30,631; Man., 12,958; Sask., 11,878; Alta., 10,900; 
BC., 23,598; Yukon, 1,859; N.W.T., 3,854. 

Eskimos—According to the Dominion Census of 1931, there were 
5,979 Eskimos in Canada, nearly 80 p.c. of these being in the Northwest 
Territories. The distribution by provinces was: N.W.T., 4,670; Que., 
1,159; Yukon, 85; Man., 62; and Alta., 3. 


The Quinquennal Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936.—During 
the quinquennial period 1931-36 agriculture, the basic industry of the 
Prairie Provinces, was in a depressed condition and large areas of south- 
western Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan, and southeastern Alberta were 
very seriously affected by drought. This condition has been reflected in a 
movement of rural population from southern Saskatchewan to the northern 
part of the arable belt in that province and a pronounced movement to 
the northern agricultural areas of Alberta. In all three provinces the 
proportion of urban population has declined, but rural population has 
increased in spite of the conditions of hardship and privation. 
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Population of the Prairie Provinces, Census Years 1911-36 


( 
Item 1911 1916 1921 1926 1931 1936 
MPANILODE. Ee tesa he oe wee, cee 461,394} 553,860; 610,118} 639,056) 700,139} 711,216 
Saskatchewan!) sc .9.5 geist as 492,432} 647,835} 757,510} 820,738] 921,785] 931,547 
ORBLE CS Gea et er h: Ore ae ime ae 374,295} 496,442) 588,454) 607,599} 731,605) 772,782 
‘Rotals 2 se een, 1,328,121) 1,698,137) 1,956,082) 2,067,393) 2,353,529) 2,415,545 
4 Boye) FGM 20) eta ey et elem 858,699} 1,092,077) 1,252,604} 1,312,155) 1,468,147} 1,537, 898 
POtHIE, WTA eck wees Gees ee 469,422) 606,060) 703,478} 755,238) 885,382) 877,647 


As already mentioned, the urban population of the Prairie Provinces 
has generally decreased during the period 1931-36. In the ten cities 
tabulated below, increases are shown in but four cases, and only in the 
cases of Edmonton and Prince Albert are these significant. 


Populations of Ten Cities in the Prairie Provinces, 1931 and 1936 


City 1931 1936 City 1931 1936 
SRANGONN ae aie carat, 17,082 16,461 | Prince:Albert.... ) 44-95: 9,905 11,049 
Caloary sere oe 83,761 SoA Osea PCC mM alr yee tres too 53, 209 53,354 
HIM ONtONs 2: oo ee 79,197 Sone (alli cel bOnitacenne re. nee re 16,305 16,275 
[ethic verse see eee 13,489 Iso sai || SAS ke tOOUu wae ancien ek ae 43,291 41,734 
MooseNvaws. st cat cate ak 21,299 TO SOSA Wain peer vada: ook pele oe 218, 785 215,814 


Estimated Populations.—Annual figures of population are required 
for many purposes such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage 
rates and of per capita figures of production, trade, and finance. The 
Dominion Bureau.of Statistics estimates such figures for intercensal years 
and the following table gives such estimates for years since 1931. 


Estimated Populations of Canada for Intercensal Years since 1931 


Province 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

00) 000 000 000 000 7000 "000 
Prmee Hdward Usland........csss6: 89 89 89 89 92 93 94 
IND VANS COU Sea ee Cea he 519 522 525 527 O37 542 548 
Wew? Bris WwiCie sac cer eee ae eee 413 420 425 429 435 440 445 
(GN CON 2. a Se ee 2,910 2,970 3,018 3,062 3,096 3, 135 Slide 
Ontariowe eet. nee Se ee en 3,475 3,564 3,629 3, 67/38 3,689 Oe (al Baviow 
IMESimttO loa eet, esti cameo otis cases 709 710 711 711 711 717 729 
DASKALCHCWAleatee een t maraitas ee 933 932 932 931 931 939 941 
Alberts titveriwed: 5 secon om « Sie tin cat oe 740 748 756 764 773 778 783 
British Columbias.s.<..s-so.4 on. 704 712 725 735 750 751 761 
RYauIKOn eee ee ete ner as tet ae 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Northwest Territories.............. 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Canada ve ee. cae 10,506 | 10,681 | 10,824 | 10,9385 | 11,028 | 11,120 11,209 
Immigration.—Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year 


1988 numbered 15,645 as compared with 12,023 in 1937 and 11,103 in 1936. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 2,972 
as compared with 2,264 and 2,049 in 1937 and 19386, respectively; immi- 
grants from the United States totalled 5,643 in 1938 as compared with 
5,118 and 5,121, respectively, for the two previous years; from other 
countries the number was 7,030 as compared with 4,646 and 3,933. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of 
‘returned Canadians’. Such departmental figures were first tabulated 
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in the fiscal year 1924-25 and concern Canadian citizens who left Canada 
to reside in the United States and subsequently returned to Canada 
declaring their intention of resuming permanent residence in the Dominion. 
These Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian born; 
(b) British born (outside of Canada); (c) persons naturalized in Canada. 
The total for 1937-38 was 5,209 as compared with 5,064 in 1936-37. 

Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission 
calls for an immigration examination on the International Boundary and 
at ocean ports. The number of entries in this class increased from 
20,898,000 for 1933-34 to 31,227,000 for 1937-38—a total much more than 
twice the population of the whole Dominion. 


Vital Statistics 
Canada has a national system of vital statistics, organized under the 
Bureau of Statistics and the Registrars-General of the several provinces, 
dating from 1920. The figures of births, deaths, and marriages for 1937 
with rates for 1926 and 1937 are given, by provinces, in the following table. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Canada, by Provinces 


Births Deaths Marriages 


Province 19371 1926 1937! 1926 19371 1926 


Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
No. No. per M | per M No. 


Prince Edward 


Island cere, 2,085 22-4 20-1 1,143 12-3 10-3 584 6-3 5-3 
Nova Scotia...... 11,524 21-3 21-3 6,049 11-2 12-4 4,330 8-0 5-6 
New Brunswick...| 10,566 24-0 26-1 5,400 12:3 12-6 3,663 8-3 7-4 
Quebecstaeni (O1030 24-1 31-6 || 35,456 11-3 14-3 || 24,876 7:9 6-8 
Ontarion eee oles 0G 16-6 21-4 || 38,465 10-4 11-3 || 29, 892 8-1 7:5 
Manitoba......... 12, 888 18-0 22-9 6 070 8:5 8-3 6,113 8-5 7-1 
Saskatchewan.....| 18,614 19-8 25-2 6, 891 7:3 7:4 5,781 6-2 6-7 
Alberta...........| 15,847 20-4 23-8 6,258 8-0 8-5 6,345 8-2 7-4 
British Columbia.| 11,233 15-0 16-6 7,962 10-6 9-0 6,190 8-2 7-3 

Canada?..... .|219,988 19-8 24-7 113,694 10-2 11-4 || 87,774 7-9 7-1 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Births.—Vital statistics for the whole of Canada on a uniform basis 
have been made available only since 1926 when the province of Quebec 
came into the Registration Area. From 1926 to 1930 the number of births, 
though not the rate, showed an upward trend, rising from 232,750 in the 
former year to 243,495 in the latter. | 

Since 1930, however, the movement has been reversed. The number 
of births has declined to 219,988 in 1937 and because of the growing popu- 
lation the rate shows a still more decided reduction, having fallen from 
23-9 per thousand population in 1930 to 19-8 per thousand in 1937. A 
disturbing situation, as it has affected the birth rate, has been the extension 
of rural depopulation. The decline in births during the depression has, 
however, been partly offset by a fall in the number of deaths. 

Deaths.—The number of deaths which occurred in 1937 and the rates 
for 1926 and 1937 are given in the above table. 

Main Causes of Death—The six chief causes of death accounted in 
1937 for well over one-half of the total deaths in Canada. Diseases of the 
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heart considered as a group was the most important cause in this year. 
Cancer was second—incidentally, the death rate from this cause has 
advanced for almost every year from 1926 to 1937, but this trend is in a 
considerable measure accounted for by the ageing of the Canadian popu- 
tation. Third in importance as a cause of death was the group “diseases 
of the arteries”, which has also shown an apparent upward trend gince 
1926. Pneumonia was in fourth place, although up to and including 1932 
this cause took precedence over diseases of the arteries. Tuberculosis was 
next and diseases of early infancy, nephritis, and accidental deaths sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, respectively. 


Infant Mortality—A good indication of the efficiency of the health 
‘services of a country is provided by its infant mortality. In Canada 
during recent years this rate has shown a substantial reduction, falling 
from 102 per thousand live births in 1926 to 76 in 1937. The Canadian 
rate, however, ranks fairly high as compared with those of other countries, 
and room for improvement is still great, especially as regards gastro- 
intestinal diseases and diseases of the respiratory tract. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province — — —— 
1926 1935 1936 19371 1926 1935 1936 19371 
Prince Edward Island..... 123 145 137 152 70 72 69 73 
INGValsCotia sere 882 838 781 &ll 80 ie, 66 70 
New Brunswick........... 1,095 866 806 1,072 106 83 778 101 
Quebeesat Fee ae Sor 11,666 6,939 6, 220 7,580 142 92 83 10) 
Ontariokess «eee, ee 5,002 3,515 3,416 3,378 78 56 55 55 
Manitobaseerne ee 22 837 779 826 77 63 61 61 
Saskatchewan............. 1,681 1,194 1,030 1,234 &l 61 54 65 
DEE Cae Meee ee eae 1,233 936 940 993 85 58 60 63 
British Columbia.......... 588 460 465 629 58 46 44 56 
Canada?.......... 23,692 | 15,730 | 14,574 | 16,675 102 71 66 76 
1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—Natural increase results from the difference between 
births and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table on p. 16) 
is, in general, declining in Canada. The death rate, however, is also 
declining (though at a slightly lesser rate) with the result that the rate 
of natural increase has been downward on the whole since 1930. The 
rate for 1926 was 13-3 per thousand population; for 1929 it was ie2- 
for 1933, 11-3; and for 1937, 9-6. 


Marriages.—The recent depression exercised a marked influence on 
marriages and the marriage rate in Canada. The year 1937, however, 
showed a very marked recovery. In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 
77,288. They declined to 71,657 in 1930, 66,591 in 1931, and O2,500 71n 
1932. The corresponding rates were 7:7 per thousand in 1929, 7-0 in 
1930, 6:4 in 1931, and 6-0 in 1932. The year 1933 showed a slight upturn 
in the number of marriages, viz., 63,865, though the rate remained un- 
changed at 6-0 per thousand. In 1934 they increased by more than 9,000, 
reaching 73,092, with a rate of 6-8; in 1935 the number was 76,893 and 
the rate 7-0; in 1936 the number was 80,904 and the rate 7-3; while 1937 
showed an increase in number to 87,774 and the rate to 7:9. 
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CHAPTER III 
AGRICULTURE 


The soil and climate of Canada are such as to permit a great diversity 
of farming enterprise within the country. This will be evident from a 
brief consideration of the prevailing regional types of farming in the 
Dominion. ; 

The Maritime Provinces show considerable regional difference in crop 
production. In certain areas, especially adapted to their production, 
potatoes and apples are important cash crops. Hay and clover occupy 
the greatest proportion of the general field-crop area, while on large 
acreages of dykelands adjacent to tide water, hay raising is a specialty. 
Dairy products supply a large proportion of the farm income. 


Farm Scene, Ste-Ursule, Que. 
Courtesy, Canadian National Railways. 


The province of Quebec is adapted essentially to mixed farming, with 
large regions specializing in dairying. The forage and coarse grain crops 
comprise over 90 p.c. of the total field-crop area, while among the strictly 
cash crops, potatoes occupy the greatest area. This province accounts 
for the bulk of the maple syrup and sugar made in Canada and is an 
important producer of honey. Vegetable crops provide a substantial 
revenue, while certain types of tobacco thrive in the province. 

While mixed farming predominates in the province of Ontario, con- 
siderable attention has been given to the development of specialized 
farming enterprises such as the growing of fruits, truck crops, and tobacco. 
As in Quebec the major part of the cultivated area is planted to forage 
crops and coarse grains but the acreages of cereals are much larger than 
in Quebec. In some counties the fall wheat crop contributes a fair 
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proportion of the cash income. Sugar beets are an important crop in the 
southwestern part of the province. Dairy farming is carried on throughout 
the whole province with considerable specialization in the areas surrounding 
the larger centres of population, in Oxford county and eastern Ontario. 
Fruit and vegetables are grown extensively in the Niagara and Essex 
peninsulas and in other districts bordering the Great Lakes and Georgian 
bay, while in the counties of Essex, Kent, Elgin, and Norfolk, tobacco is 
an important crop. 


Over two-thirds of the field-crop acreage of Canada is concentrated 
in the three Prairie Provinces and most of this area is seeded to grain 
crops with wheat predominant. Generally speaking, the specialized wheat 
areas cover the southern short-grass plains from the Red River valley 
of Manitoba to the foothills of Alberta and attain their greatest width 
in central Saskatchewan. In the park belt lying mostly north of this 
region, mixed farming is practised, with large areas of coarse grains and 
natural hay used for live-stock feeding. In southwestern Saskatchewan 
and southern Alberta, cattle and sheep ranching is an important industry. 


In British Columbia agriculture exhibits possibly a greater degree of 
diversity than in any other province, ranging from the highly specialized 
fruit and vegetable farms to the ranches of the interior. Fruit and truck 
crops are most important in the Okanagan and Kootenay valleys. Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising are specialties on Vancouver island and in the 
lower Fraser valley. 


Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


The current value of farm capital in Canada in 1937 was estimated 
at $4,722,583,000 compared with $4,626,161,000 in 1936 and $4,712,391,000 in 
1935. The increase in the total value of farm capital in 1937 was due 
chiefly to an increase in land values. In 1937, Ontario had 29 p.c. of the 
total value of farm capital, Saskatchewan 21 p.c., and Quebec 19 p.. 


“ 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1937 


Land Implements 


Province and and gave, Total 
Buildings | Machinery 

$000 $7000 $000 $7000 
iPrincesldwardelslandis erie cee 42,920 6, 142 8, 285 57, 347 
INOVAIS COLA Ar eee re ne en cee aa oe 91,084 7,999 15, 453 114,527 
INewubruns wick mace Eeeeeet ines a en 77, 061 10, 030 16, 363 103, 454 
QIN Te) GX COs eR Aw on ee ce tk a Tha ee 684, 131 73,489 117, 025 874, 645 
Ontario Renee tee ee Oe as ae 1,072, 847 118,501 200, 677 1,392,025 
NIBTULODS Ee a ee re ee re ee 238, 901 39, 967 52, 436 331, 304 
Saskatchewan eset rie Gok ieee eet et 797,795 125, 382 91,579 1,014, 756 
ANDEr amehes.., haere ho? a ee ee 517, 003 86, 284 85, 072 688 , 359 
BritismiColumbiawse: wee tee eee Lise 2o9 10, 669 22,258 146, 166 
Wotals. 2 e0, tec ee totes a 1937} 3,634,981 478,454 609, 148 4,722,583 


1936) 3,554,474 494,197 577,480 4,626,161 
1935} 3,662,234 511,163 538, 994 4,712,391 


The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all 
crops, live stock and animal products produced on farms in Canada. 
In 1937 the gross value of agricultural production was estimated at 
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$1,051,698,000, an increase of $284,904,000 over the depression low estab- 
lished in 1932. Large gains in the gross value of agricultural production 
in 1937 were registered in Manitoba and Alberta. 

Drought in Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta in 1937 resulted in the 
smallest out-turn of wheat since 1914. This lowered the total volume of 
crop production in 1987, although larger crops of coarse grains were 
obtained. Cash income from the grain crops of 1937 was considerably 
lower than in 1936. Lower prices for feed grains offset the larger 1937 
production. Cash income from the sale of meat animals and poultry was 
greater in 1937, due to a greater volume of sales and higher prices. Fruit 
crops in 1937 were substantially larger than in the previous year and, 
because of superior quality, prices held up well in the face of the heavier 
supplies. 


‘Barracks’ for 
Storing Fodder 
in PL, 


Loading Hay 
with Machine 
Loader at 
Mount Herbert, 

Peay 


Harvesting Hay in Eastern Canada—lIt is not generally realized that hay is 
the second most important Canadian field crop. Over the ten-year period 
1928-37 the average annual value of the hay crop in Canada has been 
$126,539,000 compared with $212,132,000 for wheat and $114,313,000 for 
oats. 

Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Ontario and Manitoba both experienced a very favourable year in 
1937. Crops in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec did not yield as well 
as in 1936. Alberta was in a slightly better position in 1937. With the 
exception of Saskatchewan, Canadian agriculture made considerable 
progress to a normal condition during 1937. 
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Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1933-37 


Item 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Mield(@ropss.t24 teeta 453,598 549, 080 511, 873 612,300 553, 823 
ldbreredy Ghanboekalhis bs ous nate ons com an 89, 063 99,438 120,078 130,979 140, 989 
WG Olea ok ys Serr ens Poe oe Ee 2,005 1,899 DROoe 2,782 2,972 
Dainyzproductsseeeeee ere 170, 829 183, 791 193, 487 Ql 422 228, 403 
Fruits and vegetables............ 34,588 43,424 49 964 43,845 41,900 
IRonilinsy anys! Sams 38, 060 45,515 50, 434 53, 244 51,766 
Burstanin ino ee a ne ene a 4,062 4,534 5,516 6,532 7,642 
Maple productss= esen ae ae 2,059 3,040 3,522 3,714 2,245 
ERODACC OM et ae ne ee Cee 6, 533 Us PeM 10, 763 9, 420 17,056 
laa ne eee te pet eet (es 161 250 321 298 332 
Clover and grass seed............ 1eSG2 2,010 1,818 2,096 2,298 
Fone yeanGawaxee ye oe 2,290 2,625 2,423 2,939 He Digbpe 
Motalsecu st ak 804,610 942,837 952,431 1,079,571 1,051, 698 


Field Crops 


Acreages.—During the past half century there has been a tremendous 
increase in the area sown to field crops. The opening up of the Prairie 
Provinces and the stimulus to production induced by the Great War were 
the principal factors responsible for the increase of nearly 300 p.c. in field 
crop area between 1890 and 1938. 


Wheat.—Production and trade for the years 1928 to 1988 are shown 
below. 


Production, Imports, and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1928-38 


Norr.— Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 
43 bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of | Exports of Imports of | Exports of 
Year | Production} Wheat and | Wheat and Year | Production} Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour! Flour! Flour! Flour! 
7000 bu. bu. bu. 000 bu. bu. bu. 

[O28 ee 566, 726 1,345,881 | 407,564,186] 1934..... 275, 849 896,674 | 165,751,305 
1929) ee 304,520 | 1,374,726 | 186,267,210) 1935..... 281,935 291,510 | 254,424,775 
1OS0R tea 420, 672 244, 220 | 258, 687, 886]| 1936..... 219 , 218 403,396 | 195, 223, 653 
19S Rees B2lo20 216,328 || 207,029; 555)| 1937. ..-- 182,410 | 6,188,819 | 92,957,047 
19320 ee 443,061 173,014 | 264,304, 327]) 1938..... 348 , 1002 - - 

IR By ye 281, 892 413,165 | 194,779,875! 

1 Imports and exports are for the years ended July 31, 1929 to 1938. 2 Subject to revision. 


Prior to 1905 the amount of wheat produced was less than 100 million 
bushels. For six years it remained steadily over this figure until 231 million 
bushels was reached in 1911. In only three of the next twenty years was 
wheat production less than 200 million bushels, viz., 1914, 1918 and 1919. At 
that time the abnormally high 1915 crop of 393 million bushels set a 
record for a number of years until 1922, when nearly 400 million bushels 
was produced. New high records were attained in 1923 (474 million 
bushels), in 1927 (480 million bushels), and in 1928 (567 million bushels). 
Except for the years 1930 and 1932 when production exceeded 400 million 
bushels, the years from 1929 to 1937 were marked by unfavourable climatic 
conditions and yields were correspondingly low. 
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Rust in 1935 caused serious damage, whereas in 1937 the worst drought 
ever experienced on the prairies reduced the crop to 182-4 million bushels, 
the smallest yield since 1914. Greatly improved rainfall in the Prairie 
Provinces in 1938 resulted in the best Canadian wheat crop since 1932, 
although rust and grasshopper damage was heavy in the 1988 season. 


Stooked Peatland Barley 
Grown in Alberta. 


Field Crops of Alberta—Harvesting a splendid crop of wheat near Spruce 


Grove, Alberta. 
Courtesy, Department of Trade and Industry, Alberta. 


Other Grains.—These grains consist of oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, 
buckwheat, peas, mixed grain, and corn. The first two have assumed real 
importance among the field crops of Canada. The volume of oat produc- 
tion has attained considerable dimensions, reaching the record total of 
close upon 564,000,000 bushels in 1928. The area under crop has expanded 
from 3,961,356 acres in 1890 to 13,048,500 acres in 1937, when the produc- 
tion was estimated at 268,442,000 bushels. Barley, with a production of 
11,496,000 bushels in 1870, yielded a record total of 136,391,400 bushels in 
1928, while the yield for 1937 is now estimated at 83,124,000 bushels. Rye 
production amounted to 1,064,358 bushels in 1870, increased to 32,373,400 
bushels in 1922, and receded to 5,771,000 bushels in 1937. 
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The Field Crops of Canada, 1937 


; Total Total : Total Total 
Field Crop Area Vieldi Value Field Crop Area Yield! Value 
acres bu. $ acres cwt. $ 
Wiheataeeerne 25,570, 200|182,410,000) 182,384,000] Potatoes...... 531, 200|42,547,000) 27,143,000 
Oats’ = ence: 13,048, 500/268,442,000} 114, 665, 000) Turnips, man- 
Barleyee oe 4,331, 400/83, 124,000} 41,984,000) golds, etc... 185, 700|36,300,000} 11,799,000 
IR Ve anee nee 893,700) 5,771,000) 4,225,000 
Peas) Sees 84,000} 1,199,600} 2,012,000 tons 
Beanse-ncnnee 67,600} 1,295,500 1,595, 600||Hay and clo- 
Buckwheat... 395,500} 7,745,000} 5,494,000] ver......... 8, 650, 200} 18,030,000) 97,309,000 
Mixed grains.| 1,128, 200/36, 129,000) 18,296, 000)Alfalfa........ 848,900) 2,107,000} 16,947,000 
Flaxseed...... 241,300 697, 600 1,053,500 Fodder corn.. 447,300] 3,927,500) 12,087,000 
Corn for husk- Grain hay....| 1,147,800} 1,768,000} 11,021,000 
INO ye toe 165,600) 5,415,000}  3,303,000)Sugar beets... 46,500} 418,000} 2,505,000 
| 


1 Yields of the most important crops, according to second estimates for 1938 as 
published on Nov. 10, 1938, are: wheat 348,100,000 bu.; oats 377,315,000 bu.; barley 
102,731,000 bu.; mixed grains 39,466,000 bu.; potatoes 35,774,000 cwt.; turnips, mangolds, 
ete. 37,970,000 ewt.; hay and clover 13,959,000 tons. 

Prices of field crops were at an unusually high level during the War 
and until 1919, then slumped steeply, falling to a low level in 1923. 
Recovery followed in the years up to 1930, when sharp declines com- 
menced, bringing the prices of many crops to the lowest recorded levels. 
The value of the field crops of Canada, which in 1910 was $384,514,000. 
had increased by 1914 to $638,580,000. As the effects of the War came to 
be felt, the maximum was reached in 1919 with a total of $1,537,170,000. 
This value receded to $899,266,200 in 1923 but the recovery of prices com- 
bined with excellent harvests brought the value up to $1,173,133.600 in 


A Potato Field, Victoria, P.E.I. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Faiways. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO SHEEP BREEDING 
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With the rehabilitation of abandoned farm lands in the drought areas of Western Canada, 


range sheep may be expected to show some increase in numbers. Sheep are particu- 
larly suited to the short grass areas where feed is relatively sparse and winters are in 
many cases severe. However, not all breeds or types of sheep are adapted to the 
environmental conditions to which they become subject under range conditions, and 
years of experience have indicated to the range men that their sheep must have a high 


concentrate of Rambouil'et blood if they are to survive and produce satisfactorily 
under adverse conditions. 


The Rambouillet breed has certain characteristics which make it especially desirable for 


To 


range conditions. First of these is the herding instinct which enables the rancher or 
herder to easily handle bands of 1,500 to 2,000 ewes. Ability to subsist and thrive 
on relatively sparse feed is another essential feature and it is interesting to 
note that these sheep thrive better on sparse, short grass than on more luxurious 
growths of taller coarser grass. The hardiness of the Rambouillet is another desirable 
feature as the climatic extremes of drought, h.at and co'd require a hardy breed of 
sheep. In wool production well-bred Rambouillets also excel and especially when 
related to the feed and environmental conditions of range management. 


assist in providing a satisfactory supply of high-class rams, the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture has established two stud flocks of Rambouillets in Canada. Ewes and rams 
were imported from the United States, as progressive breeders in Montana and Northern 
Utah have, during the past ten or fifteen years, greatly overcome certain deficiencies of 
the Rambouillet and have developed a superior type, at the same time retaining all 
the desirable and essential characters of range sheep. The importation, made in the 
spring of 1938, consisted of 150 ewes, bred to lamb the same spring, 250 yearling ewes 
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1927 and $1,125,003,000 in 1928. Since then it declined to $948,981,000 in 
1929, $662,040,000 in 1930 and $432,199,400 in 1931. With the exception of 
1935, there was a gradual gain in value until the 1936 season when 
it stood at the highest level since 1930. Comparative figures for the past 
six years are: 1932, $452,526,900; 1933, $453,958,000; 1934, $549,079,600; 
1935, $511,872,000; 1936, $612,300,400; and 1937, $553,823,100. Due to the 
reduced yields of many crops, the 1937 production is valued at $58,000,000 
less than that of 1936 from the same crops. 


The Flour-Milling Industry.—This most important manufacture 
connected with the field crops dates back to the first settlement made by 
the French in 1605. The milling of flour on a large commercial scale began 
with the competition between the two processes, stone and roller milling. 
About 50 years ago, the roller process secured a virtual monopoly of the 
industry and local country mills gave way to large mills served by elevators 
at central points. The high quality of Canadian wheat soon became 
recognized throughout the world and Canada’s huge export trade in wheat 
and its products developed rapidly. Statistics of the milling industry will 
be found in Chapter XII]—Manufactures, 


Live Stock 


The live-stock industry occupies an important place in Canadian agri- 
culture and is carried on in all provinces of the Dominion. Cattle raising 
is the leading branch of the industry and embraces both the breeding of 
dairy cattle and the raising and finishing of meat animals. In the latter 
case, ranching is followed mostly in the Prairie Provinces while the finish- 
ing of cattle for market is more common to Ontario and Quebec where 
abundant supplies of all feeds are available. Cattle numbers rose succes- 
sively from 7,973,000 in 1931 to 8,951,900 in 1934 but declined to 8,511,000 in 
1938. Ontario is the leading province in hog raising but the availability of 
abundant supplies of barley in the park belt of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
is responsible for the rapid development of hog raising in those areas. 
Swine numbers have fluctuated sharply in sympathy with market prices. 
From a total of 4,699,800 in 1931, they dropped to 3,549,200 in 1935, 
advanced again to 4,138,600 in 1936, and in 1938 declined to 3,486,900. 
Sheep numbers have remained fairly constant during the past few years 
and in 1938 were estimated at 3,415,000. Farm poultry numbers have 
. declined from a high point of 65,152,600 in 1931 to 57,237,000 in 1938. The 
raising of horses still occupies a prominent place in the live-stock industry. 
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to be bred in the fall of 1938, and 12 rams. These sheep were evenly divided into 
two flocks, one located at the Experimental Station, Lethbridge, and the other at 
the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. The 150 bred ewes had a very satis- 
factory lamb crop and approximately 50 to 60 males should be available for sale 
in the fall of 1989. The purpose of the flocks is to provide high-class males for 
ranchers who desire to improve their flocks. As the breeding project gets fuliy under 
way, approximately 150 high-class rams should be available for sale each year and in 
a relatively few years this should have a decided effect in improving the range sheep 
of the Prairie Provinces. 

Reading downwards, the layout shows: (1) Typical scene from a sheep range in southern 
Alberta. (2) Shearling Rambouillet ram of the type selected for use with imported 
ewes. (3) Shearling Rambouillet ewe of the type selected for the ewe bands at Leth- 
bridge and Saskatoon. (4) Some of the imported Rambouillet ewes and their lambs, 
April, 1938. 

Courtesy, Central Experimental Farm, Department of Agriculture. 
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The numbers of horses on farms declined rapidly after the War, but in 
recent years the decrease has been small. In 1988, horses on farms num- 
bered 2,821,000, a slight decrease from the previous year. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This is the most important manu- 
facturing development connected with the live-stock industry. For statis- 
tics of slaughtering and meat packing, see Chapter XIII. 

Exports.—In 1937, exports of live cattle showed improvement over 1936. 
The movement to the United Kingdom declined sharply from 38,495 head 
valued at $2,897,452 to 9,610 head worth $853,347. At the same time the 
United States increased her imports of Canadian cattle from 232,500 head 
valued at $8,606,149 in 1936 to 296,155 head having a value of $13,553,064 
in 1937. The comparative totals for the two years were 276,043 head worth 
$11.686,683 in 1936 as against 310,332 head worth $14,958,800 in 19287. 

Exports of bacon and hams for 1937 showed almost a 25 p.c. increase 
over 1936, the comparative figures for the two years being 1,956,169 cwt. 
as against 1,580,496 cwt. The respective values of the shipments were 
$33,405,935 and $25,957,012. The United Kingdom takes by far the 
ereater portion of these exports, the figures for the two years being 
1,920,587 cwt. worth $32,467,161 in 1937 and 1,547,688 cwt. worth $25,138,490 
in 1936. Exports of fresh beef showed an increase in volume of nearly 
40 p.c. over the previous year. The total quantity shipped during 1937 
was 161,205 ewt. compared with 114,508 cwt. in 1936. The respective values 
of these shipments were $1,225,931 and $759,580. 

Total exports of animals and animal products have shown a progressive 
increase over the past few years. In 1937 the value of these exports was 
$144,532,334 while in 1936 the value of exports was $124,694,815. In 1937, 
exports valued at $79,734,849 went to the United Kingdom and at 
$48 778,884, to the United States. 


Special Crops 


A feature of Canadian agriculture is the number of special crops that 
are grown in localities particularly suited for their production. Some of the 
more important of these are tobacco, sugar beets, maple syrup and sugar, 
and vegetable crops. . 

Commercial production of tobacco is centred in Ontario and Quebec, 
with a few hundred acres of flue-cured grown in British Columbia. Record 
crops in 1937 and 1938 have increased production from 46,100,000 pounds 
erown on 55,000 acres in 1936 to 72,100,000 pounds from 69,000 acres in 1937 
and 95,800,000 pounds from 83,400 acres in 1988. The greater proportion of 
the Ontario crop is of the flue-cured type, the volume of which has 
expanded from 6,200,000 pounds in 1927 to 71,700,000 pounds in 1988. 
Production of burley and dark types has shown a relative decline during 
the same period. 

Quebec leads in the output of maple products. With production in 
1938 at the highest point since 1929, and amounting to 3,300,700 gal. in 
terms of syrup, the value of sugar and syrup produced in all Canada was 
$3,849,900, as compared with $2,245,000 in 1937. 

Sugar-beet production is centred in southwestern Ontario and near 
Raymond, Alta., although there are other areas sown to this crop in 
Quebec and Manitoba. In 1937, the latest year for which factory statistics 
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are available, the output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 120,440,235 
lb., valued at $5,230,971 as compared with 156,066,242 lb., valued at 
$6,103,264 in 1936. 


Tulip Bulb Farm, Salmon Arm, B.C. 
Courtesy, British Columbia Department of Agriculture. 


The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important occupation 
in many parts of Canada, particularly in suburban areas. ‘Truck farms 
located in especially favoured regions provide raw materials for the 
vegetable-canning industry and cater to the demands of the fresh vegetable 
market. Other special crops of lesser importance are clover and grass seed, 
hops, flax and hemp for fibre. 

Specialized poultry farming has increased in popularity in the past 
ten years, particularly in Ontario and British Columbia, and there has 
also been a large expansion in farm flocks. The effects of selective 
breeding are noticeable in the improved quality of eggs and dressed 
poultry. The grading of marketed products is also receiving more 
attention. 

The production of honey is common to all provinces, with Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Quebec the leaders. In 1937 the estimated Canadian 
production was 21,733,250 lb. as compared with 28,233,800 lb. in 1986. 
The 1937 crop of honey and wax was valued at $2,272,170. 


Dairying 

Dairying has long been regarded as an important Canadian industry 
and within recent years its rapid expansion has given it a position of 
leadership among revenue-producing farm enterprises. In early pioneer 
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days both butter and cheese were made on the farms by the settlers and 
what they did not require for their own use was bartered for clothing and 
groceries in the nearby towns and villages. As the country developed, the 
production of these products became specialized undertakings and gave 
rise to the establishment of creameries and cheese factories. At the present 
time 1,312 creameries, 1,023 cheese factories, and 264 factories manufacturing 
both butter and cheese are being operated in Canada. The output of these 
factories in 1937 reached a total of 246,387,300 lb. of butter and 128,444,300 
lb. of cheese, valued at $63,217,300 and $17,845,300, respectively. Due to 
higher prices, the production of cheese in 1937 increased 8 p.c. over the 
production of 19386 while the butter output declined 1 p.c. In 1900 the 
production of cheese amounted to approximately 221,000,000 lb. as com- 
pared with 36,000,000 lb. of creamery butter. Although cheese production 
exceeded the creamery butter output for another two decades, a gradual 
but continuous change from cheese making to butter making was taking 
place, and by 1922 the creamery butter output overtook cheese pro- 
duction for the first time. It held the lead until 1925 when the cheese 
industry again recovered first place. But recovery was temporary, for in 
1926 the tide again turned in favour of butter production, and from 1925 to 
1934 the production of factory cheese fell from 177,000,000 Ib. in the former 
year to 99,000,000 lb. in the latter, while that of butter increased from 


Regasborne Alice Alcartra (302,376) —A world-record Holstein, bred, from 
Ontario stock on both sire and dam sides, on the farm of Osborne Sager 
in Wentworth Co., Ont., established, in Nov. 1938, world records for 
production of both milk and fat in the 365-day and 305-day divisions, 
twice-a-day milking. Her milk record of 22,227 lb. displaces that of 
Supreme Ruby Echo, the former Canadian champion with 19,005 lb., and 
the United States champion Josika Ormsby Korndyke Lass with 18,463 
lb. Commencing at 3 years 253 days of age, her record has been: Days, 
365—milk, 25,460 lb.; fat, 916 lb.; av. test, 3:60 p.c. Days, 305—milk, 
22,227 lb.: fat; 816 lb.; av. test, 3°67 pic. 


Courtesy, Holstein-Friesian Association of Canada, Brantford, Ont. 
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169,000,000 Ib. to 235,000,000 lb. The cheese industry regained some lost 
ground in 1928 and again in 1932, but otherwise the decline was con- 
tinuous for fourteen years, leaving its competitor in an unchallenged field. 
The production of dairy butter has increased approximately 18,000,000 Ib. 
in the past ten years and the 1937 production of 113,000,000 Ib. represents 
31-5 p.c. of the total butter output. Farm-made cheese, on the other 
hand, represents only 1 p.c. of the total cheese production. 

Concentrated milk (included under “Miscellaneous Factory Products” 
in the following tables) is another branch of dairy manufacturing that has 
developed at the expense of cheese production. During the period 1932 to 
1937, whole milk products increased 66:6 p.c. while milk by-products 
advanced 46-5 p.c. In 1937, 21-8 p.c. of the total output of nearly 
138,000,000 Ib. was shipped to British and Empire markets. Another 
important product in the miscellaneous group 1s ice cream. During the 
same five-year period, the total output for the Dominion has increased by 
more than 3,500,000 gal. 


With the growth of urban centres, more and more milk js being used 
in the fluid form, a fact which has a significant connection with the decline 
in the cheese industry. Although dairying suffered from low market prices 
between 1930 and 1932, the value reductions were not as great as those of 
other farm products. In 1930 dairy products represented 19 p.c. of the 
total farm revenue, while wheat represented 14 p.c. Even with higher 
wheat prices during subsequent years, the value of dairy products in 1937 
was over $46,000,000 above that of the principal field crop. 

The consumption of cheese in Canada is less than 3% lb. per capita, 
but butter consumption is nearly 323 lb. This helps to explain why the 
bulk of our Canadian cheddar cheese is marketed overseas while butter 
is chiefly consumed in this country. When large quantities of cheese were 
being manufactured exports were correspondingly high, but as production 
declined exports also fell to low levels. In 1937, 88,955,300 Ib. were 
exported, the highest since 1932. During the first nine months of 1938 
only 48,713,600 Ib. were exported, a fall of 12-7 p.c. as compared with the 
same period of 1937. The 1937 exports of Canadian cheddar cheese 
represented 24:6 p.c. of the total cheese entering the British market. 


Production of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 


Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk All 
Province : eneons Other- eeu 
: arm- actory wise xpresse 
Creamery Dairy Factory made Products Used as Milk 
lb. lb. Ib. lb. 000 lb. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Jb. 
LPL eee See ae 2,114, 700 1,732,000 456, 000 300 628 56, 664 152,454 
POP aAc 5,874,100) 6,455,000 - 20,000 17,449 179,447] 485,743 
N Shue. eesabeds 3,623, 800 6, 260, 000 597,200 5,000 4,264 176, 707 419,095 
Que... 74,083,500} 14,494,000} 29,785,200] 256,000 25,102} 2,108,932] 4,544,095 
Ont 81,227,400} 31,365,000} 92,255,800} 132,000] 287,160 2,812,454! 6,770,145 
Man 24,343,500] 10,200,000; 2,923,900 168, 000 8,731 318, 839} 1,170, 865 
Sask 23,571,900} 24,200,000 343,400] 254,000 5,963} 472,623] 1,603,619 
Altai: eee eee 26,323,600} 15,600,000 1,838,600) 321,000 8,813} 473,970] 1,488, 401 
Bic 5, 224, 800 2,778, 000 244, 200 76, 000 60,120} 303,154 554, 201 
Totals, 1937) 246,387,300} 113,084,000) 128,444,300 1,232,300) 418,230! 6,902, 790/17, 188, 618 
1936] 250,931,777) 114,026,000) 119,123,483] 1,229,300 316,772) 6,790,025/16,998, 416 
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Value of Dairy Products in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 


Le 


Butter Cheese Miscel- Milk 
Province laneous Other . oe A 
Creamery Dairy Factory pans Pes he Used roducts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pl eee 568, 400 398,000 64,700 27 52,000} 604,000) 1,825,127 
NUS Sete enae 1,633,000} 1,743,000 - 2,000} 842,600} 2,475,000) 7,194,600 
ING eeeinee vets 951,300 1,627,000 86, 600 1,000 344,700} 2,095,000) 5,505, 600 
Qucie .. ae aeo 2oe nO 3, 189, 000 4,110,400 36,000] 2,637, 000)26, 595, 000 58,019, 100 
Ontics el 215 4442000 6,900,000} 12,823,600 17, 000}14, 650, 000/41, 014, 000/99, 631,600 
Maneaare tae 5, 842, 400 1,989,000 394, 700 22,000 802,500} 3,180,000/13,362, 600 
Saskios Sti - 5,657,300 4,356,000 50,500 35,000 494,900| 4,507, 000|16, 281,700 
Altareceisne 6,344, 000 2,964,000 272,100 42,000 697,900| 5,666,000/17, 117,000 
BiG eer ene che. Tolan2o0: 556, 000 42,700 19,000) 2,546,900} 4,426,000} 9, 465, 800 


| ef 


Totals, 1937| 63,217,300] 23,722,000] 17,845,300} 174,027/23,068, 500/90, 562,000 228,403,127 
1936| 57,662,160) 20,926,000) 15,565,813} 162,028 18,070,763 89,431, 000/211 421,764 


1 Includes the value of skim milk and buttermilk. 

For some years after the War butter exports were relatively high 
amounting in 1925 to 24,000,000 Ib., but with the development of the home 
market export shipments of butter declined, and at times they have been 
reduced to quite insignificant quantities. Aided by a government equal- 
ization fund which guaranteed shippers against financial loss, the exports in 
1935 amounted to 7,700,000 Ib., most of which went forward in October 
of that year. In 1936 exports were only 5,000,000 lb., shipped principally 
during the period from July to November. During 1937, 4,096,600 lb. 
were shipped from Canadian ports, the principal movement beginning at 
the end of September. Of the 2,092,800 lb. exported in the first nine 
months of 1938, 1,571,200 lb. were shipped out of Canada in September. 


Fruit Growing 


Certain sections of Canada, by reason of favourable soil and climatic 
sonditions, are particularly well suited to fruit growing. The Annapolis 
valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan 
valley of British Columbia are world-famous centres of production. Experi- 
mental shipments of Nova Scotia apples were first made in 1861 but not 
until 20 years later did the trade develop into a successful commercial 
venture. Up to 1890, the annual production of apples in Nova Scotia 
rarely exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there was a pronounced 
increase in acreage and in production which later reached 1,000,000 barrels 
in 1909 and 1,900,000 barrels in 1911. The all-time high record for produc- 
tion was established by the crop of 1933 which reached the total of 2,488,000 
barrels. The great bulk of the Nova Scotia crop is exported to Britain. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all varieties of fruits 
has reached its highest development, apples have been grown from the 
middle of the 18th century but commercial orcharding has developed only 
during the past 60 or 70 years, following the improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities. In addition to apples, practically all other temperate-zone 
fruits are grown in Ontario but the strawberry, peach, and grape are the 
most important from the revenue-producing standpoint. Some Ontario 
fruit is exported to British and continental European ports but most of it 
is marketed in the province and in other parts of Canada. 
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In British Columbia, commercial fruit growing is of comparatively 
recent origin, growth in production having been particularly rapid since 
1910. The high point was reached in 1937 with a crop of 5,798,300 boxes of 
apples. Other tree fruits such as pears, plums and prunes, cherries, peaches 
and apricots are all grown in commercial quantities while all the berry 
crops are grown extensively in the province. The Prairie Provinces and 
Eastern Canada absorb a large part of the production while considerable 
quantities of apples are exported to British and foreign markets. 


Disking an Orchard, Beamsville, Ont. 


Courtesy, International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 


In New Brunswick and Quebec, fruit growing is increasing and fairly 
important. Apples and strawberries are the principal crops. 

In 1987, the total value of commercial fruit production in Canada was 
$17,481,200, including: apples, $10,645,000; pears, $538,900; plums and 
prunes, $278,100; peaches, $960,400; cherries, $533,700; strawberries, 
$2,226,100; raspberries, $959,600; loganberries, $119,300; and grapes 
$1,085,900. Conditions during 1938 were favourable for the development 
of fruit crops and, except for grapes and strawberries, all fruits showed 
substantially larger production than during 1937, 


Marketing of Agricultural Products 


The Canadian Grain Trade.—The natural advantage which the 
Prairie Provinces enjoy in the production of high quality grains is to 
some extent offset by the long distances which have to be covered to 
bring these products to seaboard outlets. Toward overcoming this 
handicap, an elaborate yet economical system of handling, stering, and 
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transporting grain has been developed within the past half century. 
Included in this system are extensive inspection and grading facilities _ 
which ensure a high degree of uniformity in the quality of the various 
grades and thus perpetuate the reputation Canadian grains have achieved. 

Unlike the handling systems of most countries, Canadian grain is 
handled in bulk, rather than in bags, and is sold abroad by export grades, 
rather than by sample. The bulk handling of grain has been facilitated by 
the system of country and terminal elevators which has grown with the 
increase in wheat production. In 1900-01, there were already in operation 
518 country elevators with a total capacity of 12,759,352 bushels. By 
1937-38 these had increased to 5,695 with a capacity of 189,251,300 
bushels, although some of these elevators have not been operating during 
the recent years of light production. 

From these country elevators the grain is moved by rail through 
any one of a number of inspection centres, such as Winnipeg, Calgary, 
or Edmonton, to the terminal elevators located at Fort William-Port 
Arthur or on the Pacific coast. The number of licensed elevators at the 
Head of the Lakes has grown from 5 in 1900-01 with a capacity of 
5,570,000 bushels to 32 with a capacity of 92,897,210 bushels in 1937-38. 
Pacific coast terminal elevators are located at Vancouver, Victoria, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert and have a capacity of 22,109,110 bushels. 
A new route to overseas ports hag been developed through Churchil 
with the erection of a terminal elevator in 1931 having a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. The movement of grain through the Head of the 
Lakes has always been the heaviest. Total receipts of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and flaxseed at Fort William-Port Arthur in 1937-38 were 111,443,148 
bushels, compared with receipts at Pacific elevators of 11,492,255 bushels. 

From the Head of the Lakes, grain is shipped by water to eastern 
elevators located on the Lower Lakes and along the St. Lawrence river. 
Lower Lake elevators supply grain for eastern consumption and for trans- 
shipment to the St. Lawrence. Grain also moves from the Head of the Lakes 
to United States lake ports for United States consumption, milling-in-bond. 
or shipment by canal or rail to Atlantic seaboard ports. In winter months, 
small amounts of grain are moved by rail from Georgian Bay and Lower 
Lake elevators to the ports of Saint John, West Saint John, N.B., and 
Halifax, N.S., which are open to navigation the year round. Within the 
past two years a few small ocean-going vessels have gone directly to the 
Head of the Lakes, and have cleared with grain cargoes for overseas ports. 

Clearances of Canadian wheat in 1937-38 from Canadian and United 
States ports amounted to 77,137,674 bushels. United States imports for 
consumption and milling-in-bond during 1937-88 amounted to 2,204,546 
bushels. The total export movement of Canadian wheat in 1937-38 
amounted to 92,957,047 bushels, including wheat flour expressed as wheat. 
Exports of oats and oat products in 1937-88 amounted to 8,571,773 bushels. 
Barley exports totalled 14,744,288 bushels, while rye exports amounted to 
648,302 bushels. Flaxseed exports amounted to 16,142 bushels while, on 
the other hand, flaxseed imports into Canada totalled 1,116,374 bushels. 

Marketing of Live Stock.—The marketing of Canadian live stock 
involves the sale, transportation and storage of live stock and processed 
meats. To facilitate the assembly and sale of live stock, eleven public 
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The Marketing and Handling of 
Agricultural Products 


The layout on the reverse side shows: Left-hand 
column reading downwards—(1) Baskets of tomatoes 
arriving at a cannery for processing, Chatham, Ont. 
Inset: Picking tomatoes in the field in Ontario; (2) 
Gathering apples in a Quebec orchard; (3) Canadian 
apples, barrelled and classified, in a warehouse at 
Liverpool, England. 


Centre column—(1) Slicing bacon in a Canadian 
packing plant; (2) The shipping room showing smoked 
meats ready for packing; (8) Truck loads of Canadian 
bacon, bailed for export, moving to the ship’s side at 
Montreal, Que. 


Right-hand column—(1) Three choice market ewe 
lambs. Jnset: Choice government graded lamb cut 
(note the ‘eye’ of the lean meat); (2) High-class 
government graded beef ready for the wholesale trade; 
(3) A field of fine Ontario-grown tobacco, and bailed 
tobacco in storage. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture 
Bureau and Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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stockyards are in operation. In addition to sale through these outlets, 
the producer may sell direct to packers or to local butchers. 

Commercial marketings of cattle in 19837 amounted to 1,381,103 head, 
of which 1,002,859 head were sold through the stockyards, 272,575 head 
were sold direct to packing plants, and 105,669 head were sold direct for 
export. Total commercial marketings in 1936 were 1,282,552 cattle. The 
largest yards are located at Toronto and Winnipeg and over 70 p.c. of 
the cattle marketed through stockyards in 1937 were shipped to these two 
points. Movement of cattle to stockyards by truck has beeome _ in- 
creasingly important. In 1937 over 31 p.c. of the cattle and over 43 p.c. 
of the calves arrived at the stockyards by this means; calf marketings 
reached 859,258 head as compared with 680,062 head in 1936. 

Hog marketings in 1937 were reported as 3,926,310 head compared 
with 3,796,952 head in 1936. The public stockyards handled 1,125,668 
head. Of considerable interest in Canadian hog marketing is the trend 
toward carcass grading. The 1937 carcass gradings numbered 1,002,541 
as compared with 447,493 in 1936. 

Total sheep and lamb marketings were reported at 798498 head in 
1937 and 812,175 head in 1936. About one-half the sheep and lambs are 
sold through the public stockyards. 

The greater proportion of horses marketed are transferred from one 
farm to another and thus do not appear on the stockyard records. There 
has been a very considerable increase in recent years in the number of 
horses shipped eastward through the St. Boniface yards at Winnipeg. 


Marketing of Dairy Products.—Only 6-5 p.c. of the total domestic 
output of dairy -products is marketed abroad. However, in the case of 
cheese, more than half is exported. Comparatively small quantities of 
butter and condensed and powdered milk are exported, so that, except for 
cheese, the distribution of dairy products is chiefly domestic in character. 

Milk and cream for fluid consumption are sold by producers to dis- 
tributors who process and retail the products, usually directly to con- 
sumers. In the case of some products, such as ice cream, the distributors 
sell to retailers. In the larger urban centres, the distributors usually own 
plants that not only process fluid milk and cream but also manufacture 
butter and concentrated milk products. Butter-manufacturing plants 
located in smaller urban centres generally deal with the one product only. 
Cream is sold for butter manufacture on a butterfat basis. 

Farmers sell milk for cheese to small plants located in the producing 
areas. Cheddar cheese is marketed in Ontario at auction by country 
Cheese Boards through which all primary sales must be made. 

All creamery butter and factory cheese exported from Canada must 
be graded and inspected by officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
and graders are maintained at all the principal centres throughout the 
Dominion. Within the past few years the grading of creamery butter for 
domestic consumption has been introduced into all but two provinces. 

Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables.—Frwiis—Apples, the fruit crop 
most extensively produced in Canada are grown chiefly in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, and British Columbia, with lesser quantities coming from New 
Brunswick and Quebec. Although much of the fruit is consumed on the 
~ domestic markets, the average of the exports for the years 1933-37 
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amounted to 49-3 p.c. of the crop. Of the 2,242,000 bbl. shipped out 
of the country during the 1937-38 season, 2,064,000 bbl. went to the United 
Kingdom and 127,556 bbl. were exported to Germany. 


In addition to the heavy export shipments, the producing provinces . 
sell considerable quantities of apples in Canada. The large consuming 
populations in Quebec and Ontario take much of the crop of these prov- 
inces by direct sales on farmers’ markets and to dealer-truckers. In the 
cases of British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and also Ontario, 
outlets in outside provinces have to be found. - For this reason much of the 
crop is sold through co-operative agencies or through individual shippers. 
During the 1937-38 season, Nova Scotia shipped 535 cars; New Brunswick, 
25 cars; Ontario, 165 cars; and British Columbia, 804 cars to consuming 
centres outside the province where they were produced. 

Although pears, peaches, plums, cherries, and grapes are grown in 
substantial quantities in British Columbia, the bulk of these fruit crops 
is produced in Ontario. Large quantities of these fruits are shipped to 
other provinces but a considerable volume is sold on the farms to dealers 
and truckers from nearby commercial centres or to processing plants. 
The bulk of the British Columbia crop is sold in the Prairie Provinces. 


Vegetables—Potatoes, turnips, and onions are the important vege- 
tables entering into interprovincial and export trade. During the fiscal 
year 1937-38, 865,614 bushels of potatoes, 96,797 bushels of onions and 
2,469,358 bushels of turnips were shipped out of the country. Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick are most actively engaged in the 
export of potatoes; they also supply large quantities to Quebec and 
Ontario. Ontario and Prince Edward Island are the chief exporters of 
turnips; British Columbia shows the largest exports of onions. 

Other vegetables such as cabbages, cauliflower, carrots, beets, beans, 
spinach, asparagus, and peas are produced generally, chiefly by growers 
located within easy reach of the cities. The bulk of this produce 1s 
marketed by the grower either on the farmers’ markets or to trucker- 
dealers who make their purchases on the farms. There are certain spe- 
cialized areas in Ontario and British Columbia where these vegetables 
are grown on a large scale. The growers in these sections dispose of the 
crops by car lots and make their sales through dealers in the large cities. 


Marketing of Tobacco.—In Ontario the marketing of the flue-cured 
crop is regulated by the Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of 
Ontario which is located at Simcoe. Marketing of the burley crop is 
largely in the hands of the Burley Marketing Association of Ontario. 
These two organizations have introduced a marked degree of stability 
into the marketing of Canadian tobacco in recent years. 

The need for regulation of the flue-cured crop grew out of the over- 
rapid expansion in production. The Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Asso- 
ciation was formed in 19387; through this organization control is now 
achieved by the voluntary co-operation of the growers in accepting acreage 
allotments, fixed annually by a standing growers’ committee. One of the 
main objects of the Association, namely, a minimum price for the growers, 
is attained by a Market Appraisal Committee, which consists of six mem- 
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bers of the Association, three representing the growers and three repre- 
senting the tobacco companies. As soon as the appraisal price for the 
whole crop has been fixed, the prices for the different grades are auto- 
matically established by means of a scale of relative grade values. 
The appraisal price for the individual crop is not a guarantee that the 
crop will be sold at that price, but is merely a guide to assist the grower 
in determining the price he should accept. Growers are free to take 
any advantage that may accrue from competitive bidding. 

Marketing of the commercial crop in Quebec is largely in the pale 
of the co-operative societies which are of the usual pool types. The 
members are compelled to market their tobacco through the Association 
which also buys tobacco from non-members. The strongest of these are 
the Cooperative Agricultural Association of the Yamaska Valley Limited, 
and the Farnham Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative in the southern district. 
Some retail trade in unmanufactured tobaccos is carried on, either 
direct from farmer to farmer, or through small dealers. This trade is 
free of excise duty and forms an outlet for local pipe tobacco. 

The home market for flue-cured leaf has shown the most rapid expan- 
sion in recent years. About 85 p.c. of raw leaf going into domestic con- 
sumption in 1937 was grown locally, as compared with only 54 p.c. in 1930. 
The increased use of domestic leaf has coincided with a drop in imports 
of foreign leaf from 17,400,000 pounds in 1930 to less than 3,000,000 in 1937. 

Exports in commercial quantities began in 1920, reached a peak of 
13,900,000 pounds in 1933 and totalled 10,000,000 pounds in 1936 and in 
1937. The United Kingdom, which has always been the chief buyer, takes 
about 90 p.c. of the total leaf exports which are largely flue-cured. 


In 1937 a total of 1,024 associations 
engaged in the marketing of farm products, and the purchasing of farm 
supplies, reported to the Economics Division, Dominion Depariment of 
Agriculture. These associations had approximately 4,000 places of busi- 
ness, 451,000 patrons, and total assets of $88,000,000. Reserves and sur- 
plus amounted to $42,000,000 and the business iransacted totalled 
$178,000,000. In addition to these organizations there are a large num- 
ber of farmers’ mutual insurance companies, credit unions, community 
halls, and other enterprises. The insurance companies alone carry insur- 
ance rmsk amounting to approximately $1,000,000,000. 


Co-operation in Marketing. 


The Dominion Government and Agriculture 


Virtually all Departments of the Dominion Government are in 
touch with agriculture in some way; for instance the Department of 
Finance has come into contact with farmers as a result of its administra- 
tion of the Canadian Farm Loan Board Act passed in 1927. 


The Farm Loan Board. oard 
started to make long-term loans to farmers and by 1935 loans were 
being made in all provinces except Quebec which established its own 
farm credit scheme and commenced operations in March, 1937. The 
operations of the Board have shown a great increase in recent years. 
Whereas for 1930, the first full year of operation, the loans approved 
amounted to $3,981,050, between 1933 and 1935 they fell to less than the 
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$1,000,000 mark and for 1934 were only $491,000; for the years 1936 and 
1937 the figures were $10,958,000 and $10,509,000, respectively. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868, its 
functions at that time including such matters as immigration, public health, 
arts and manufactures, census, statistics, patents, copyrights and trade- 
marks, in addition to the administration of agricultural affairs. In the 
course of time the growing importance of agriculture demanded full 
attention and other matters were entrusted to other departments. At 
present the Department of Agriculture comprises five services: Administra- 
tion; Experimental Farms; Marketing; Production; and Science. 

By means of these services, the Department assists the farmer 
directly and also co-operates with the provincial departments and agri- 
cultural colleges in furthering research and extension work. To ensure 
full co-operation, an Advisory Committee on Agricultural Services, con- 
sisting of Dominion and provincial representatives, meets annually. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Agricultural Branch is 
responsible for reports of acreages under crops, numbers of live stock on 
farms, stocks and movements of agricultural commodities, production of 
- crops and live-stock and animal products, intentions of farmers to seed, 
and marketing intentions, prices received by farmers, values of farm 
lands, wages of farm. labour, and farm income. The chief function of 
the Agricultural Branch is to make available to farmers current economic 
information that will assist them in planning their farm business. 


Commercial Intelligence Service.—This Branch of the Department is 
responsible for the development of export markets for the primary and 
secondary products of Canadian farms as well as other non-agricultural 
commodities. Prior to the creation of the Department in 1892, commer- 
cial agents under the supervision of the Minister of Finance had been 
established in the British West Indies to make periodical reports on trade 
possibilities. Later a demand arose for more direct and continuous efforts 
to find markets. As a result, a number of Trade Commissioners, who 
devote their full time to trade development, are stationed in various parts 
of the world where they promote export trade by linking up Canadian 
exporters with British and foreign importers and by studying and reporting 
upon conditions in the territories where they are located. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sec. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has 
its Department of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational 
and extension work to assist farmers. Agricultural colleges main- 
tained by the provinces are: the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at 
Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary Colleges at 
Guelph, and the Manitoba Agricultural College at Winnipeg. Three agri- 
cultural colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, 
while faculties of agriculture are found in the provincial universities of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA— 
LUMBERING—PULP AND PAPER 


According to the latest figures of the value of production, forestry 
in Canada ranks third, after agriculture and mining, among the primary 
industries. It is estimated that forest products make up about 17 p.c. 
of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways. The large excess of exports 
over imports which the group “wood, wood products and paper” provides, 
amounting to $219,213,679 for the fiscal year ended March 19388, constitutes 
an influential factor in Canada’s international trade. 

Of the total forested area of 1,223,522 square miles, about 29-5 p.c. 
carries merchantable timber and 33-4 p.c. carries young growth. The 
remaining 37-1 p.c. is non-productive under present conditions. 


Fine Stands of White (left) and Red (right) Pine, Algonquin Park, Ont.— 
White pine is the most valuable of the softwoods. 
Courtesy, Provincial Forestry Branch, Toronto. 


The total volume of accessible timber has been estimated at 
170,144,000,000 cubic feet of which 68 p.c. is located in the eastern prov- 
inces, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces, and 18 p.c. in British Columbia. 
In addition to this there is estimated to be 103,512,000,000 cubic feet of 
standing timber which is inaccessible under existing conditions. The 
total forest resources of 273,656,000,000 cubic feet are capable of being 
converted into 425,250,000,000 board feet of sawn lumber, and 1,746,639,000 
cords of pulpwood, ties, poles, and similar forest products. 
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While the average annual drain on this resource (including loss by 
fire, insects and other agencies) may be in excess of the average annual 
increment, the rate of consumption will, no doubt, be reduced as the supply 
diminishes and losses due to fires, wasteful utilization, and other prevent- 
able causes are curtailed. An annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre, 
which is quite possible under forest management, would provide in 
perpetuity for the needs of a population of over twenty-six millions at 
the average annual rate of use, which amounts to about 271 cubic feet 
per capita. 


Shaping Waney Timbers from White Pine in the Forests of Eastern Canada. 
Inset: Waney timbers en route to the British Admiralty. 


Courtesy, Forest Products Laboratories, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Represented in the three great forest divisions of Canada are approxi- 
mately 160 different species of plants reaching tree size. Only 31 of these 
species are coniferous, but the wood of these forms 80 p.c. of our standing 
timber, and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. 
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Operations in the Woods 


The value of forest production resulting from operations in the woods 
of Canada is, according to latest figures (1936), over $135,000,000 annually, 
being made up of logs and bolts for sawmills valued at $45,000,000; pulp- 
wood for domestic use and export valued at $49,000,000; firewood valued at 
$32,000,000; hewn railway ties valued at $3,200,000; poles valued at 
$1,600,000; and other primary forest products, such as square timber, fence 
posts and rails, and wood for distillation. The total value of forest 
products for 1936 shows an increase over 1935 with increases in all the 
principal products. (See the following table.) It has been estimated 
that this total primary forest production involved the cutting of about 
2,700,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber in 1936. The felling and harvest- 
ing of a hundred cubic feet of standing timber (roughly equivalent to 
half a thousand board feet of sawlogs or a cord of pulpwood) is a liberal 
allowance for an average day’s work for men employed in the woods and 
in the transportation of forest products to the mills or the market. Logging, 
however, is a seasonal operation at which the average labourer works less 
than a hundred days a year. It is therefore evident that the harvesting 
of 2-7 billion cubic feet of standing timber provided regular employ- 
ment for more than 200,000 men. Probably twice that number are given at 
least part-time employment in the woods. This work is provided chiefly 
during the winter months when employment in other fields is at its lowest 
ebb. The steadying effect of operations in the woods on the employment 
situation and the fact that it provides a source of cash income for farmers 
and settlers during the winter should be more fully appreciated. In con- 
nection with operations in the woods, the forests not only provide the raw 
material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distillation, charcoal, excalsior, 
and other plants, but also logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the 
unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, 
mining timber, piling, and other primary products which are finished in the 
woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of minor 
forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, 
moss, and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

The following table gives the total value of the products of woods 
operations in Canada for the years 1932 to 1936, inclusive. 


Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1932-36 


| 


Product 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Woes anGuboltss cee mans. 18,029,759 | 23,158,381 | 29,115,515 | 34,077,938 | 44,827,957 
Rul p wood ee eee remit 36,750,910 | 31,141,104 | 38,302,807 | 41,195,871 | 48,680,200 
Birewoodn toceeeat eee te 30,627,632 | 33,213,973 | 31,489,524 | 31,864,500 | 32,167,410 
Hewn railway ties............... 1,353,664 | 1,370,750 | 1,541,901 | 3,188,651 3,190,052 
Square timberets sca) 4a 99 , 403 3 1 1 

Polen ot eee Aone ees 1,411, 209 963,951 | 1,091,046 | 1,359,736 1,563, 681 
Round mining timber............ 809, 700 841, 982 954, 059 997 , 357 1,102,255 
BENE NOSES. eee Gens eee 990, 568 969, 291 988, 884 976, 402 1,008, 178 
Wood for distillation............. 251, 281 342, 107 286, 847 274,797 274,077 
Hence Tallady sen ee ee ae ee 253,077 215,521 262,519 266, 253 273, 282 
Miscellaneous products...........| 1,529,049 | 1,556,082 | 1,506,630 | 1,260,274 1,717,136 


Totalso 3. 


92,106,252 | 93,773,142 |105,539,732 [115,461,779 | 134,804,228 


1 Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous products’’ in 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 
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The Lumber Industry 
Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is still the 
property of the Crown—the lumbermen having been granted cutting rights 
only—and is administered by the various provincial departments. 


Sawmilling in Canada.— 
More than half (accord- 
ing to value) of sawmill 
products marketed in 
Canada is made in 
British Columbia mills. 
Ontario ranks second 
among the provinces 
with little over 16 p.c. 
The pictures show— 
Upper left: Interior view showing part of the sorting shed and chain con- 
veyors for the boards. Lower right: A modern sawmill. 
Courtesy. Gillies Bros. Limited. 


Canada’s sawmills produced, in 1936, 3,412,151 M feet board measure of 
sawn lumber, valued at $61,965,540. The greater part of this lumber is 
coniferous softwood, as the supply of the more valuable hardwoods such 
as hickory, oak, and walnut (once plentiful in southern Ontario and Quebec) 
has been almost exhausted. The mills also produced 3,019,031 thousand 
shingles, valued at $6,754,788, 286,323 thousand lath, valued at $874,231, as 
well as numerous other products, bringing the total value of the products 
of the industry up to $80,343,291, an increase of 21-9 p.c. over the value of 
production for the previous year. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1936 


-Total 
Province SAS moun Sawmill 
i Nig Products 
M. ft. b.m. $ $ 

Princes-Hdwardtisland s+ eee pores eee. hee ee 5,347 88,904 118,138 
INOW iS COLI cee ete Oh eae ae eg ec eat 118, 402 1,704, 920 2,049,412 
New. Bris wicks. soarect nk eisererin se Sere ae ee eee 213,564 | 3,906,448 4,720,350 
Quebec. 2 5 Fea. Se erect 428 WEEN TO NICE 2 cae oc SR Oy oO! ag hd 467,670 | 8,859,771 11, 871, 123 
ONPAT ION ce Le cites cake es te ke Le er ae 411,526 | 10,289,514 13,068, 688 
Manitoba. stare see ere et oe las a ee Ae 56,975 976, 408 1,049, 480 
Sagkat che wam ey. cere me aire tee eas eae ee ae 28, 290 489, 524 515, 224 
AT Bert fe screed ete cee ee et le BR ie 86, 669 1 GANG OAS 1,404,446 
British. Columbia scatter andes ee eee bie ieee rae 2,023,708 | 34,433,836 | 45,546,430 


Votalsy ccs eee ad a tasers Saas 3,412,151 | 61,965,540 | 80,343,291 
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The Conversion of Wood-pulp Into 
Cellophane 


The illustrations, reading from top left around to 
top right, show how Canadian spruce is converted by 
chemical process into the transparent cellulose film 
that in recent times has contributed so much to 
the attractive display and retailing of all forms of 
merchandise. 


In the first stage of this process, sheets of pure 
spruce wood are steeped in caustic soda; the sheets 
are thereby converted into alkali cellulose. The sheets 
are later removed from the caustic soda bath and taken 
to shredding machines. 


The operations up to this stage are shown by the 
artist in the centre and upper left-hand corner of the 
layout. 

The shredded alkali cellulose is.now white and fluffy 
and resembles a mass of bread crumbs (see illustration 
1). Carbon bisulphide is then added and the white 
fluffy mass is converted into soluble orange-coloured 
cellulose xanthate. The xanthate is then dissolved and 
the resulting viscose is ripened under carefully-con- 
trolled conditions in large tanks (see illustration 2)% 
In illustration 3, the cellulose film is seen leaving the 
coagulating acid bath where it is transformed from a 
liquid into a solid; passage through one bath after 
another makes the film progressively purer, more trans- 
parent, tougher, and more pliable. The purified film 
now passes through heavy squeeze rolls where all 
excess liquid is removed (see illustration 4). Tllustra- 
tions 5 and 6, show, respectively, finished sheets of 
cellophane and rolls of cellophane slit to meet the 
customer’s specifications, undergoing very careful 
inspection before shipment. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal. 
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The table on p. 40 gives the production of sawn lumber and of total 
sawmill products, by provinces, in 1936. British Columbia produced over 
56 p.c. of the total value, Ontario 16 p.c., Quebec 15 p.., followed by New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Prince 
Edward Island in the order named. 


Markets for Canadian lumber now include practically all the more 
important countries of the world. Canadian wood enjoys a preference in 
the British market and the value of Canada’s exports of unmanufactured 
or partially manufactured wood to Great Britain has increased from 
$4,848,157 in the calendar year 1932 to $27,320,105 in 1937. The housing 
schemes which have been undertaken recently and the changed trend in 
type of construction have increased the quantity of timber going into 
construction work. Canadian timbers are well regarded in that market. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry ranks first among Canadian manufacturing 
industries in capital, employment, wage and salary distribution, and net 
value of production. It is second to the non-ferrous smelting and refining 
group with respect to gross production. Its development has taken place 
for the most part during the present century, and is due chiefly to the 
existence in Canada of 
abundant water powers 
adjacent to extensive re- 
sources of the various 
pulpwood species. 


Logs in a Pulp-Mill Pond. Inset in oval: 30,000 cords of pulpwood piled for 
winter use (note the ventilation stacks at each side of the pile). 


Courtesy, Fraser Companies Limited, Edmundston, N.D. 
The pulp and paper industry has headed the lists in net value of 
production since 1920, and in wage and salary distribution since 1922, 
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replacing the sawmills in both cases. It was first in gross value of produc- 
tion from 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, until 1935, when it was 
overtaken by the non-ferrous metal group. In these comparisons only the 
manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper industry are considered, no 
allowance being made for the .capital invested, employment furnished, 
payroll, or production of those operations in the woods which form such 
an essential part of the industry as a whole. 


The upper picture shows a modern pulp- 
mill typical of many which are to be 
found in Eastern and Western Canada 
that have established the position of 
the Dominion in the pulp and paper 

— oe industry. Right: The pulpwood being 
conveyed on a belt during inspection 
for cleanliness. Lower left: The wood is chipped and in this form is con- 
veyed to the pulp digesters. 
Courtesy, Fraser Companies, Limited, Edmundston, N.B. 


The gross value of output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily 
until the boom years following the Great War when it jumped to a peak 
of over $232,000,000 in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop which 
was general throughout the industrial field. From that year on there 
was a steady recovery resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 followed 
by successive decreases to $123,415,492 in 1933. The large decreases of these 
four years were due to both lower price levels and diminished production; 
however, for 1933, production was substantially greater than for the pre- 
vious year although the total value was nearly 10 p.c. less. In 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937 quantity and value production both increased. The gross 
value of production increased by 22-2 p.c. in 1937, when it reached a 
total of $226,255,915, as shown in the following statement :— 


Gross Net 
Production Production 
LOB, eee tay eee at ere hc a ee ee $123,415, 492 $ 56,880,641 
EBS eet Pert PS SR eS ach eae elem ey ROS 152, 647,756 Ni, 208n kOe 
1 See ree De eden hee MEN ee, TPS SaRE Ok. eee eee 162,651,282 81,944,813 
UE eee Ra OE near Joe SOY hee, ek ae 185,144,603 87, 150, 666 


LOSE ain Ss cicin WRK mare Screen rales tered age eae 226, 255,915 106,013, 221 
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There are’ three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1937, com- 
prised 27 mills making pulp only, 47 combined pulp and paper mills, and 
24 mills making paper only. 

In 1937 the 74 mills making pulp produced 5,141,504 tons valued at 
$116,729,228, representing an increase of 14-6 p.c. in quantity and an 
increase of 26:4 p.c. in value over 1936; over 79 p.c. by quantity was 
made in combined mills and used by them in papermaking. About 4 p.c. 
was made for sale in Canada and 17 p.c. was made for export. 

Of the total pulp production in Canada in 1937, 64 p.c. was ground 
wood, 18 p.c. unbleached sulphite, 9 p.c. bleached sulphite, 6 p.c. sulphate, 
and the remaining 3 p.c. screenings, etc. 

The total production of paper in 1987 was 4,345,361 tons, which was 
valued at $175,885,423. Newsprint and similar paper made up 3,673,886 
tons, or 84 p.c. of the total, valued at $126,424,303; paper boards made up 
10 p.c.; wrapping paper 2 p.c.; book and writing paper 2 p.c.; and tissue 
and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 

In the past few years there has been a tendency in Canadian paper 
mills toward the further conversion of many of these basic papers and 
boards into more highly manufactured products such as napkins, towels, 
packaged toilet papers, coated and treated papers, envelopes, stationery, 
and other cut paper and boards. Figures covering this conversion are 
not included here. 


Production of Newsprint and Other Paper in Canada, 1929-37 


s - Newsprint Paper Other Paper} Total Paper 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

1920 ree ai hee 2,725,331] 150,800, 157 471,818} 42,189,095] 3,197,149] 192,989, 252 
19308 eet ce 2,497,952] 136,181, 883 428,835} 37,123,991 2,926, 787| 173,305,874 
193 Leh e eae nko 2,227,052} 114,419, 637 384,173] 32,210,252) 2,611,225} 146,629, 889 
193 2 peal water eis 1,919,205] 85,539, 852 371,562| 28,333,271] 2,290,767) 113,873,123 
19S See. ee eee 2,021,965) 66,959,501 397,455| 29,730,374] 2,419,420) 96,689,875 
LSS4ee tet ee 2,604,973) 86,811,460 464,543) 34,080,765) 3,069,516} 120, 892,225 
LOSS eee ene tees 2,765,444| 91,762,201 515,452} 37,316,185 3,280,896] 129,078,386 
IEE ae atia corneas 3,225,386] 105,214,533 581,943] 41,217,401 3,807,329] 146,431,934 
OS ieee meer ce 3,673,886] 126,424,303 671,475| 49,461,120) 4,345,361] 175,885,423 


1 Includes book and writing paper, wrapping paper, paper boards and other paper products. 


The Canadian production of paper has increased over five times in 
the period from 1917 to 1937, in spite of the decreases in 1921, 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. Practically all the different kinds of paper used in Canada at 
the present time can be produced in Canadian mills. 

Canada’s newprint production in 1937 was nearly four times that of 
the United States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. 


The latest monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production are:— 


1938— tons 1938— tons 1938— tons 
JANUALV ete ee eer: 222,500 May aes tesa 207,678 September........... 231,940 
HeDruary vse 202,601 JUNC Me oes ee 201,694 Octoberss.eeesacnee 254, 872 
Marchiiieenesctese: 224, 604 daly eer Se aes ah ee 202,546 November........... - 
ADT Uae orenncetyonaes 200, 794 iAugBtiss ceeceeree err 220,303 December........... - 


Trade in Newsprint and Other Forest Products. 


A striking reflection 


of the increased production of newsprint between 1910 and 1937 is seen in | 
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the trade figures. The export trade in paper did not develop until the 
beginning of the present century. By 1910, however, the exports of news- 
print paper were valued at over $2,000,000; in 1920 they were valued at 
over $53,000,000, and even during the subnormal fiscal year 1933-34 Canada 
exported 2,024,057 tons of newsprint valued at $73,238,482. For the fiscal 
year 1937-38 the exports were 3,190,790 tons valued at $120,007,550. This 
single item of export thus, at present, ranks second only to wheat. Cana- 
dian newsprint is exported to more than thirty countries and our total 
exports are greater than those of the rest of the world combined. 

At the time of Confederation forest products exported were largely 
in an unmanufactured state, such as logs and square timber, and made 
up over 41 p.c. of the total export trade. To-day, while the wood and 
paper group forms a smaller part of the total (about 23-7 p.c. for the 
fiscal year 1937-38), its character has changed. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods now form 69 p.c. and unmanufactured or partly manu- 
factured, 31 p.c. Raw materials form only a small part of the total. 


A British Columbia 
Red Cedar. 


British Columbia 
Red Cedar Shingle 
Bolts at the Mill. 

These short logs and 
ends of red cedar 
are manufactured 
into high quality 

shingles. 


Courtesy, Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


CHAPTER V 
MINES AND MINERALS 


The Growth of Mineral Production in Canada.—Records of Canada’s 
mineral production are available back to 1886. In that year the total 
value of the mineral output. amounted to little more than $10,000,000 ; 
at the turn of the century this had increased to $66,000,000, or nearly 
seven-fold, mainly as a result of the gold discoveries of Yukon. Not- 
withstanding occasional reverses in trend, the widespread exploration and 
scientific development of mineral deposits combined with technological 
advances in milling and metallurgy resulted in an almost continuous 
Increase in output of metals up to 1929, in which year the Canadian 
mineral production was appraised at over $310,000,000. Since the depres- 
sion low of 1932, the growth in the mining industry in Canada has been 
unparalleled and in the past four years has exceeded 1929, establishing 
new annual records for the quantities of most metals produced in the 
Dominion. Production in 1937 reached $457 359,092; the estimated produc- 
tion for the first six months of 1938 is given on p. 52. 

Canada, according to the latest statistics available, has $860,000,000 
of capital employed in her mining industry which includes the production 
of metals, coal, oil, gas, asbestos, gypsum, salt, and various other non- 
metallic minerals and structural materials such as brick, cement, lime, 
sand and gravel, and stone. About 91,000 employees receive in salaries 
and wages $117,000,000 annually, and the welfare of many more thousands 
employed in the manufacture of explosives, chemicals, machinery, and 
textiles, in agriculture, and in transportation services depends to a very 
large extent upon the growth of this great basic industry. 


Metallics.—The greater part of Canadian metal production comes 
from the Precambrian Shield and the Cordilleran region of British 
Columbia. A considerable proportion of the rocks comprising these areas 
are drift-covered and still unprospected, yet the profitable exploitation of 
known Canadian mineral deposits, largely within the past decade, has 
firmly established Canada in a high position among the leading mineral- 
producing countries of the world; especially with regard to gold, silver; 
and the industrial non-ferrous metals, all of which she produces in 
relatively large quantities. Out of every one hundred dollars worth of 
gold brought to the surface in 19387, Canada supplied eleven dollars worth, 
Canada has a virtual monopoly of nickel, her mines yielding 90 p.c. of the 
world production; she supplies more than half of the platinum metals; 
12 p.c. of the copper and lead; and 10 p.c. of the zinc. Among all 
countries, Canada stands first in the production of nickel and of platinum: 
second in radium; third in gold, copper and zinc; and fourth in lead. 

The history of the production of gold in Canada, as in every country, 
is most colourful. Early production was generally from placer deposits 
and the discovery of gold about 1860 in the rivers of British Columbia 
attracted world-wide attention to the mineral possibilities of that province 
and influenced, to a considerable degree, the decision to build a trans- 
continental railway uniting British Columbia with its sister provinces to 
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the east. The lode gold mines of this same province brought about the 
opening of the country along the southern boundary and the smelting of 
these ores was followed by the building of the Crowsnest Pass railway 
in 1898, a transportation link designed for the haulage-of smelter fuel. 

Next in the sequence of more important gold-mining developments 
was the discovery and development of the Klondike placers in 1896. There 
was considerable activity in the eastern Precambrian areas at the same 
time. Cobalt, found when the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario rail- 
way was built in 1903, provided the incentive and money for the develop- 
ment of the Porcupine gold area which was discovered in 1909. The 
development of the Kirkland Lake gold camp followed soon after (1911), 
then the mines of northwestern Quebec and central Manitoba, and, more 
recently, the auriferous lodes in the vicinity of Great Slave lake in the 
Northwest Territories, lake Athabaska in Saskatchewan, and Zeballos on 
the west coast of Vancouver island, British Columbia. 

With the exception of the War years of 1917 and 1918, and several years 
thereafter (years of high costs), production of gold grew steadily until 
1932, when the value of output was nearly double that of 1926. Between 
1931 and 1934 gold advanced in price from $20-67 per fine ounce to $35; 
this permitted the mining of lower-grade ores and consequently proved 
an incentive to prospecting (in Canada the grade has fallen from 0-42 
fine ounce per ton in 1932 to 0-29 fine ounce per ton in 1936). For a 
year or two, the actual output in fine ounces was less; however, con- 
currently with this, new mines were found and equipment at the older 
properties was enlarged. These factors resulted in a record output in 
1935 and each year since has established a new high. In 1937 the value 
of the gold output was more than 42 p.c. of the total value of all metals 
produced and 31 p.c. of the value of all metals and minerals produced. 

The years from 1930 to 1935 will probably be considered by the 
historian of the future as being one of the most interesting and significant 
periods in the history of gold. During these years Great Britain, the 
United States and several continental European countries went off the 
gold standard; as stated above, there were increases in the price of the 
metal from the old standard value of $20-67 to $35; and an expansion in 
world gold production of approximately 61 p.c. The value of the world’s 
monetary stocks of gold, expressed in United States currency, increased 
from $9,277,662,000 to $21,682,313,000, or from about $4 to $10 per (world) 
capita from 1925-35. Paradoxical as it may appear, the index of world 
wholesale prices declined almost steadily from about 250 in 1925 to less 
than 150 in 1933—this in conjunction with a very rapidly increasing gold 
production. Since 1933, however, the index has risen to over 200. 

Silver production reached its peak during the Cobalt boom—the peak 
year being 1910, seven years after the discovery of the camp. Canada, 
however, still produces substantial amounts, the famous Sullivan lead- 
zinc mine in British Columbia accounting for more than six million 
ounces annually and the nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, two million 
ounces. Production last year reached twenty-three million ounees and 
came from various sources, for silver is associated with almost every 
economic metalliferous ore mined in Canada—from the gold ores of Nova 
Scotia to the radium-uranium ores of the Northwest Territories. 
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Copper has had an interesting history in Canada. In 1848 the Mont- 
real Mining Company commenced operations at Bruce Mines in Ontario, 
while early production in the ’60’s came from a mine in Quebec, a property 
which is still producing. Later, interest shifted to the boundary country 
of British Columbia and Rossland (closed down for some years), then to 
the nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario, the ores of 
which were extremely difficult to treat at that time but which, to-day, 
supply nearly 60 p.c. of Canada’s total copper production. The Anyox 
camp in the Portland Canal area of British Columbia produced the metal 
from 1912 to 1935; cessation of operations at Anyox, however, has been 
largely compensated for by the re-opening of the Copper Mountain mine 
at Allenby. The discovery of the Horne (Noranda) ore body gave birth to 
a high-grade copper mine which has developed also into the third largest 
individual gold producer in Canada and the greatest economic factor in the 
successful development of mining in northwest Quebec. The opening 
up of the Flin Flon deposit in Manitoba gave to that province a definite 
and important status as a producer of copper. Lending stability to the 
industry on the Pacific coast is the Britannia mine, a property representing 
almost the extreme western rim of Canada’s far flung mineral domain. 
All these mines give direct support to urban centres and the increased 
purchasing power they provide is widely spread and of ever increasing 
value in the economic life of the nation. A few years ago practically all 
of Canada’s copper was refined outside Canada; to-day, however, not only 
is a large percentage of Canadian production refined within the Dominion, 
but a considerable quantity is fabricated before leaving the country. 

In the case of lead and zinc, the Sullivan mine in British Columbia 
has placed Canada in an enviable position among the world producers of 
these allied metals. At first the ore was difficult to treat but tenacity of 
purpose and technical research finally resulted in the creation and develop- 
ment of the now great metallurgical and chemical industries of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada. 

Production of nickel is reaching new peaks each year and new uses 
are continually being found for this metal. Incidentally, it should be 
mentioned that platinum metals occur with nickel ores, and it is the 
increase in the production of nickel that has resulted in placing Canada in 
first place among the world producers of platinum. 

Radium is another Canadian-produced element that should be men- 
tioned. Pitchblende was found by Gilbert Labine close to the Arctic 
Circle in 1930. The refining of this ore and the extraction of radium is 
now an established industry in Canada and Canadian production is making 
this rare element available to hospitals at prices substantially lower than 
those formerly prevailing. 


Fuels.—Coal—Probably no subject presents a problem of greater 
eeneral public interest in Canada than that of fuel supply. Two main 
causes have brought about this effect—disruption or sudden limitation 
of supplies from other countries and an ever-growing national appre- 
ciation of the value and extent of Canada’s own coal resources. 

The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of 
the enormous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the 
consumption is imported. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the 
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eastern and western provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more 
easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coalfields of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The movement of soft coal from the Maritime 
Provinces, however, has been accelerated through the generous assistance 
provided by the Dominion Government in the form of subventions; 
during 1937, 1,912,671 tons were shipped to Quebec and eastern Ontario 
under Government-assisted rates. 

New Brunswick’s bituminous coal demands are satisfied principally 
by her own and by Nova Scotia coal mines. Great Britain and the United 
States supply the larger part of the anthracite requirements of Eastern 
Canada although supplies are also received from Germany, Russia, and 
Belgium. In May, 1937, the first importation of Russian anthracite coal 
into Canada since 1930 was recorded. 

Only Alberta among the Prairie Provinces is self-sufficient in coal 
requirements. The mines of Alberta also ship approximately 2,000,000 
tons per year to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

British Columbia’s coal industry has suffered to a considerable extent 
from fuel-oil conipetition. Mines within the province supply the ‘bulk of 
the coal consumed. Only minor tonnages are imported from other 
countries, but an increasing quantity is received annually from the 
neighbouring province of Alberta. The provincial output in 1937, while 
higher than in the preceding year, was only 48 p.c. of the 1910 total. 

Petroleum and Na- 

tural Gas—Canada’s 
petroleum industry 
dates. back to 1858 
when the original dis- 
covery was made at 
Oil Springs, Ontario. 
Canadian production 
is now derived from 
the Stoney Creek field 
in New Brunswick, 
_ fields im southwestern 
Ontario, the ‘Turner 
Valley, Red Coulee 
and Wainwright fields 
in Alberta, and the 
Fort Norman field in 
the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


Si eae The Turner Valley 
McLeod Well No. 2, Turner Valley, Alberta. elder Neriaen cade 
Courtesy, Department of Trade and Industry, Alta. 


principal source of the 
Canadian output and production from this province rose from 1,312,368 
bbl. in 1936 to 2,749,085 bbl. in 1937, an increase of 109 p.c. The increase in 
1937 was due to the successful drilling into production of new wells in the 
west flank at the south end of Turner Valley. Light crude oil was 
produced irom these wells and although the initial output was large it was 
materially increased after the wells were acid-treated, Altogether a crude 
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oil area three miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide has been 
proven in the southern end of the west flank of this field. In addition, a 
proven crude oil area exists in the north end of the field, 14 miles distant. 
During 1937 drilling operations were in progress on 86 wells in Alberta and 
approximately 288,000 ft. were drilled. Twenty-eight wells came into 
production in 1937. Because of the large increase in output the refineries 
found it necessary to reduce their purchases and prorationing of production 
became necessary. The Turner Valley field produces, in addition to light 
crude oil, large quantities of casing-head gasoline. Separators and 
absorption plants are employed to recover this fuel from its natural-gas 
carrier. Despite the increased activity in the Canadian primary oil 
industry, this country still depends largely on outside soureces—chiefly 
the United States, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela—for its crude supplies. 

Nature has endowed certain sections of Canada with abundant supplies 
of natural gas. The Stoney Creek field in New Brunswick, the Essex 
Peninsula field in Ontario, the Lloydminster field in Saskatchewan, and 
the Turner Valley, Viking, Medicine Hat, Wainwright, and Border fields 
in Alberta are the principal productive areas at the present time. The 
New Brunswick gas supplies Moncton and Hillsborough. Ontario’s gas 
serves over 119,000 industrial and domestic users. The Saskatchewan gas 
is consumed in the town of Lloydminster. The Turner Valley wet gas, 
after treatment, is piped into Calgary and surrounding points. Some of 
this gas is used in the field for drilling purposes, some is conveyed to 
the Bow Island field to repressure old wells, and large quantities, for which 
there is no use, are burned in the field. The Medicine Hat field supplies 
gas to the city of that name. The Viking field is the source of gas supply 
for Edmonton and points outside. Gas from the other fields supplies 
chiefly local demands. 


Other Non-Metallics.—Asbestos—Canada produces more _ asbestos 
than any other country and practically all of Canada’s output comes from 
the Eastern Townships of Quebec. The fibre is of good quality and 
well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground methods of 
mining are employed. The production in 1937 amounted to 410,026 tons 
and had a value of $14,505,791. 

Salt—This mineral ranked second among the “other non-metallics” 
or industrial minerals in 19387, with a production valued at $1,890,376. 
The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells 
located in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova 
Scotia show an increasing production in recent years. The first produc- 
tion of commercial importance in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for 
Saskatchewan in 1933. Some shipments have been made from deposits 
near McMurray in Alberta. Between 40 and 50 p.c. of Canadian salt 
production is used in the form of brine in chemical industries for the 
manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine and other chemicals. 

Gypsum—This is third in importance in this group, the output in 
1937 being valued at $1,540,483. Many large deposits of gypsum occur 
throughout Canada, but the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, 
and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, 
Ontario; Gypsumville and Amaranth, Manitoba; and Falkland, British 
Columbia, The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of 
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very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported in 
crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently 
situated for ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of the total 
Canadian production. 

In addition to these outstanding minerals there is a substantial annual — 
production of other non-metallics, as will be seen from the table on p. 52. 


Clay Products and Other Structural Materials.—This group of pro- 
ducts, while of much less importance, economically, than either the 
metallics or the non-metallics, nevertheless comprises many products 
which are of fundamental importance in internal trade and in the con- 
struction industries. Total production in 1937 was valued at $34,869,699, 
cf which stone, sand and gravel, and slate made up about 50 pe. 
($17,432,056) and cement about $9,000,000. 


Production During the First Six Months of 1938.—Canada’s min- 
eral production during the first six months of 1938 was valued at $209,- 
654,610 compared with $215,382,814 during the same period of the previous 
year. Gains were recorded in the output of most of the base metals but 
lower prices for copper, lead, and zinc, along with a lessened production 
of several important non-metallic minerals, combined to reduce the total 
value of the production 2-7 p.c. Gold mining, however, continued to 
expand and the increase in production, together with the remarkable 
advance in crude oil production in the Turner Valley field of Alberta, 
tended greatly to offset the drop in value of some of the other products. 

Metallics—In the metals group gains in output were recorded for 
copper, gold, lead, platinum metals, selenium, silver, and zinc, but in 
value of production only gold and silver showed an increase over the first 
six months of 1937. The gold mining industry continued to expand; new 
fields are being developed and properties which were shut down when the 
price of gold was $20-67 per fine ounce are being rejuvenated under the 
new price with remarkable success. The aeroplane has been of no small 
assistance in the development of new properties, particularly at Zeballos ~ 
on the west coast of Vancouver island, in the Northwest Territories, and 
in the more remote areas of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and Que- 
bec. The output of copper was greater in every province and the dis- 
covery of new ore bodies in the Waite-Amulet mine in western Quebec 
is one of the outstanding developments of the period. Nickel produc- 
tion was slightly less; lead output increased 3 p.c., the mines of British 
Columbia accounting for 99 p.c. of the total. Zinc output was higher and 
the metals of the platinum group were also increased. 

Non-Metals—Coal production decreased 2 p.c. Coal output from 
Nova Scotia mines was slightly greater for the period under review but 
the other coal-producing provinces showed a falling-off. An advance of 
175 p.c. was recorded in the output of crude petroleum and natural gasoline 
in Canada. Increased production in the Turner Valley field, Alberta, was 
responsible for this gain. During the first half of 1938, 18 new wells were 
completed in this field and on June 30 drilling operations were in progress 
on 22 other wells. Natural gas production increased 16 p.c. 

Non-metallics, other than fuels, showed a loss in value of output of 
13 p.c. Asbestos production dropped 33 p.c., gypsum was less by 12 p.c., 
but salt output was higher by 2-39 p.c. Sulphur production was greater 
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Mineral Production, calendar year 1937, and Official Estimate 
January to June, 1938 
Six months 
Tia 1937 January to June, 1938 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
METALLICS $ $ 

Golden Se eee eee fine oz. 4,096, 213 84, 676, 235 2,219, 309 45,877, 187 
Estimated exchange on gold produced - 58, 650, 258 - 32, 087, 138 
Silver Sco oe ee eae fine oz D2 Ohio 10, 312, 644 10,532,011 4, 622, 605 
INICKC] Ree tote Oem eee lb. 224,905, 046 59,507, 176 109, 286, 472 28,559, 696 
COopperic osc coer ee Ib. 530, 028, 615 68,917, 219 292,396, 871 27,765, 202 
Tread Meee ore atte s tceen aes eee lb. 411,999, 484 DT Od oles 204,961, 121 6,956, 380 
TANC Wr Gee Eas lb. 370,337, 589 18, 153,949 197,951, 223 6, 154, 303 
Piatimunosmetal seas eee aoe fine oz. 259, 206 9,932,598 130,077 3,978, 828 
Ofher metals =o ee ce oe - 2,961,991 - 1, 123,425 

SE OtAISUS eae es. ne ne ee oe - 334, 165, 243 - 157, 124, 764 

Non-MEra.tics 
Fuels 

Oo WiCe Be GE RE noe pe SR tg ton 15,835,954 48,752,048 6, 907, 209 21,088,912 
Natur alicas reer nt aye M cu. ft. 32,380,991 11, 674, 802 17,985,532 6, 469, 546 
Petroleum, crudeye sate bbl. 2,943,750 5,399, 353 2,919,425 5, 280,002 
PeAL ahaa cere ee eae ton 478 2,676 | - - 

Totalstecteastic eects - 65, 828, 879 - 32,843,790 

Other Non-Metallics 

(ASDEStOSS eet Eero ton 410, 026 14,505, 791 132,291 5,757,453 
Heldisparsenousneeiere aaa. - ton 21,346 178, 222 5, 648 52, 238 
Gays arene eect ar eae: ton 1,047, 187 1,540,483 330, 607 565,485 
Masnesitiexdolomites:..¢:0-.. cone ~ 677, 207 : - 261,905 
Ou artZ2eie ee Uclee ae ie eae ste ton 1,377, 448 1,129,011 710,254 420,988 
Salter eae outer nc me aees ites ton 458,957 1,799,465 215,815 835, 684 
Sodiumspsulphatess-eann-asccce ton 79, 884 618, 028 28, 460 211,375 
Sulphuesys zee see: cee. cee ton 130,913 1,154, 992 58,930 577,011 
Talcland: soapstone) tee ee - 163, 814 - 54,546 
Othermon-metalliccuesee eae eee ~ 728, 258 = 205, 283 

Ota Shee en mternact setyer - 22,495,271 - 8,941,968 

Cuay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

Clay products (brick, tile, sewer pipe, 

POLLEEY TEUCH a ete eee ere aa oe - 4,516, 859 - 1,564, 088 
Cement ite te eee oredr bbl. 6, 168,971 9,095,867 2,167,461 3,215,000 
(HiT sare cnahan nes Cee LEOL 549, 353 3,824,917 224,763 1,565,000 
Stone, sand, gravel, and slate......... - 17,432,056 - 4,400,000 

Lotalst trator teaseemn - 34, 869, 699 - 10, 744, 088 
Grand Totals!........... - 457,359,092 - 209,654,610 


1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included. Figures not available for publication, 


2 Includes silica sand used for smelter 


flux. 


3 In sulphuric acid made and in pyrites shipped. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1935, 1936 and 1937 


1935 1936 1937 
Eee _ ‘ os m= 4 — ute 
or Territory CC. 0 .C. of cof 
Value Total Value Total Value Total 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia........ 23, 183, 128 7-4 26, 672,278 7-4 30,314, 188 6-6 
New Brunswick..... 2,821,027 0-9 2,587,891 0-7 2,763, 643 0-6 
Quebec errs ee 39, 124, 696 12-5 49,736,919 13-8 65, 160, 215 14-3 
Ontario ...--- ff 158,934, 269 50-9 184,532, 892 51-0 || 230,042,517 50-3 
Manitoba... 0:.... 12,052,417 3-9 11,315; 527 3-1 15,751, 645 3-4 
Saskatchewan....... 3,816,943 1-2 6,970, 397 1-9 10, 271, 463 2-2 
AI DGEEA Te oat reaee 22,289,681 7-1 23,305, 726 6-4 25,597,117 5-6 
British Columbia.. . 48,692,050 15-6 54,407, 036 15-0 73,555, 798 16-1 
Yokontecctsoewe cor 1,302, 308 | 2,220,372 ( 3,784,528 |) 
Northwest ‘Terri- 0-5 ag 0-9 
EGHIOS Le ee cle cee 127,938 |) 170, 334 117,978 |) 
Totaist--e.. 312,344,457 100-0 361,919,372 109-0 457,339, 092 100-0 


1 Production of radium-bearing ores not included. Figures not available for publication, 
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also but many of the other non-metallics showed decreased outputs. The 
value of the production of structural materials including clay products, 
cement, lime, stone, and sand and gravel, was estimated at $10,744,088, a 
decrease of 4 p.c. when compared with the corresponding period of 1937. 


Nine-Month Production of Principal Metals.—Gold production has 
continued its upward trend. Output during the first nine months totalled 
3,460,693 fine ounces compared with 3,021,340 fine ounces during the cor- 
responding period of 1937. Of the 1988 total, Ontario mines produced 
61°8 p.c.; Quebec, 18-5 p.c.; British Columbia, 12:8; Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, 5:0 p.c.; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 1-3 p.c., and the 
remainder from Nova Scotia and Alberta. Production from each prov- 
ince was greater dumng the nine months of 1938 than during the cor- 
responding period of 1937 and reflected the widespread growth and activity 
in this primary Canadian industry. 


Train of Ore Cars passing through a Fire Door on the 800 ft. Level of the 
Hollinger Gold Mine, Timmins, Ontario. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Copper production at 441,216,461 pounds marked an increase of 17 p.c. 
over the first nine months of 1937. Prices during the third quarter of the 
year were slightly higher than the average for the first six months. Nickel 
production at 159,863,075 pounds during the same period dropped about 
4 p.c. Lead output at 319,467,899 pounds was greater by 3 p.c. and zinc 
at 285,217,930 pounds was also slightly higher than that of the first nine 
months of 1937. 

Silver production was lower than during the same period of 1937; the 
totals were: 17,103,554 fine ounces and 17,920,031 fine ounces, respectively. 

Base metal prices during the period under review were generally lower. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries in Canada. 
In 1497 Cabot discovered the cod banks of Newfoundland when he first 
sighted the mainland of North America, and Fernandez de Navarette 
mentions in his records the French, the Spaniards and the Portuguese as 
frequenters of the “Grand Banks” before 1502. Cape Breton, one of the 
earliest place names in America, takes its name from early French fisher- 
men. The fishing then was by hand lines over barrels attached to the 
bulwarks to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather 
and then returning to France with their catches. Voyages along the coast 
soon showed the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks and it 


Part of the Vancouver Fishing Fleet at Dock in the Mountain- 
Walled Harbour, 


Courtesy, Vancouver Island Tourist Association. 


became common for a crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore and 
make daily excursions to the fishing grounds, the product being salted and 
dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to France. Soon the 
fishermen began to remain all winter and thus permanent fishing settlements 
were established. Until the arrival of the United Empire Loyalists, the 
cod fishery was the only one systematically prosecuted, and attention haa 
been given to the shore fishery alone. No deep-sea fishing vessel put out 
from Lunenburg (now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery) until 1873. 
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Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the 
Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the 
lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the 
North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 
square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length, and inland 
lakes contain more than half of the fresh water on the plgaee Canada’s 
share of the Great Lakes alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 

Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief 
among which are the salmon, the lobster, the cod, the herring, the whitefish, 
the halibut, the haddock, the pickerel, and the trout. 


The Government and the Fisheries 


At the present time the Dominion Government controls the tidal 
fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands in Quebec province. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, Ontario, and the Prairie Provinces and both the 
tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen islands) are 
controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation 
for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. The fisheries 
under the control of the Dominion Government are administered by the 
Department of Fisheries, which was created as a separate department in 
1930. A large staff of inspectors, guardians, and supervisors is employed to 
enforce the fishery laws, and a fleet of vessels patrols the coastal and 
inland waters to prevent poaching and to assist in the carrying out of the 
regulations. The main object of legislation has been the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and 
obstructions and the regulation of fishing operations generally. Stations 
under the direction of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada (formerly 
the Biological Board) for the conduct of biological research are established 
at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C., 
and in Gaspe County, Que. A marine biological station, chiefly for oyster 
investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a substation for 
salmon investigation at Cultus Lake, B.C. The Fisheries Research Board 
employs a permanent staff of scientists. Other aids to the industry 
inaugurated by the Government may be mentioned. Most of the fishing 
vessels are equipped with radio receiving sets and a system is now in 
operation for broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait 
and ice supplies and ice conditions along the coast. Educational work is 
carried on by permanent officers of the Department of Fisheries in 
instructing the fishermen in various areas as to the best methods of 
handling and processing their catches, and in bringing to the attention 
of the public the value of fish as a food. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) 
for the development of the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat 
building, provision was made for the distribution among fishermen and 
the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 annually in bounties, representing 
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the interest on the amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 
Vict., c. 42) increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the expendi- 
ture being settled each year by Order in Council. 

By Parliamentary vote the sum of $300,000 was made available for 
use by the Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year 1937-88 to aid, 
in co-operation with the provinces concerned, in the re-establishment of 
needy fishermen. Four provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Quebec—entered into agreements with the Dominion 
authorities in carrying out the purpose of this vote. In each of the four the 
Department of Fisheries spent two dollars for each dollar spent by the 
Provincial Government in direct aid to fishermen who were in need of 
assistance and the total spendings from the departmental appropriation 


Drying Fish Along the Shore, Fox River, Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


were $218,004. In Quebec 8,930 grants were made to fishermen. In the 
Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen is!ands the plan adopted was to 
make loans to fishermen and associations of fishermen: the total number 
of these loans to fishermen was 9,176 and to fishermen’s associations, 28. 

In further effort to aid the fishermen, in this case by expanding the 
demand for their products, large-scale advertising was continued by the 
Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year. In the main, the adver- 
tising was carried on within the Dominion, but $15,000 was used in the 
United Kingdom, with the particular object of increasing sales of Cana- 
dian canned lobster and canned salmon. In Canada many publications 
of different classes were used in the campaign, which extended to all parts 
of the country and directed attention to the merits of Canadian fish foods. 
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The Modern Industry 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of 
expansion in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the 
estimated value of the catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following 
decade and by 1860 had passed the million mark. Ten years later it was 
$6,000,000 and this was again more than doubled in 1878. By 1900 it had 
reached a total of $21,000,000 and the growth continued with little inter- 
ruption until 1918, when it reached the high record of $60,000,000. Since 
then there have been decreases, but these are due to lower prices rather 
than to any decrease in the quantity of the catch. In 1937 the value was 
$38,976,294. It will be understood that the figures given represent the 
total value of the fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or 
otherwise prepared state. Meanwhile the number of employees has 
increased in like proportion, amounting in some years to over 90,000, 
while the capital investment has gone as high as $64,000,000. In 1937 
employees numbered 84,025, and capital investment, $44,926,764. 

The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first 
place in respect to value of production, the position which in earlier 
times belonged to Nova Scotia on account of her cod fishery. Nova 
Scotia is now second with regard to value of output, with New Brunswick 
third and Ontario fourth. Lobstering on the Atlantic coast is second in 
value only to the salmon fishery of the Pacific. Lobstering commenced 
about the year 1870 with three canneries and has expanded until it is now 
the largest fishery of the kind in the world. In 1937 the lobster canneries 
numbered 277 and gave work to more than 5,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters 
ig a normal catch. In New Brunswick the canning of sardines, which are 
young herring and not a distinct type of fish, has, during the past four 
years exceeded in importance the lobster industry. There are only 3 
sardine canneries in the province, but they are of large capacity, and gave 
work in 1937 to more than 600 people. The salmon canneries of the 
Pacific numbered 37 and gave employment to nearly 5,000 persons. There 
are a few salmon canneries on the Atlantic coast, but their output is 
comparatively small. The fish-canning and -curing industry is connected 
entirely with the sea fisheries, the plants being scattered along the coasts 
in locations of easy accessibility to the fishermen in delivering their catches. 


Production of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1914, 1936, and 1937 


Values of Production P OI of Total 
Province or Territory a hee cs ist 

1914 1936 ( 1937 1914 1936 1937 

$ > $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.........-. 1,261, 666 953, 029 870, 299 4-1 2-4 2-2 
IN(ON COWEN. & senms B Gein ean cece oc 7,730, 191 8,905,268 | 9,229,834 24-7 22-7 23-7 
INieWab UUs WiCkKisgen mone e 4,940,083 | 4,399,735 | 4,447, 688 15-8 11-3 11-4 
Quebec diet. ota ates twine ale 1,924,480 | 2,108, 404 1,892,036 6-2 5-4 4-9 
Ontario Monee oes 9.755, 291 3,209,422 | 3,615, 666 8-8 8-2 9-3 
Mani CODA the ee rae teieoe tote 849, 422 1, 667, 371 1,796, 012 2-7 4-3 4-6 
Saskatchewan.........--..+--+:- 132,017 367, 025 527,199 0:4 0-9 1-4 
NU BY Ssh Ce Pree Wea ochre pO ROOST 86, 720 309, 882 433, 354 0:3 0-8 flea 
British Columbia............-:- 11,515,086 | 17,231,534 | 16,155, 439 36-8 44-0 41-4 
Vukonser croc ea a nee ae 69, 725 13, 385 8, 767 0-2 0-0 0-0 
TotalS*. loca 31,264,631 | 39,165,055 | 38,976,294 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 

] 


See nde ee eS ee eas oe 
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Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1936 and 1937 
(Hach over $1,000,000 in value, and arranged by value in 1937) 


1936 - 1937 
Kind Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $ cwt. $ 
Salmon arc, nes als ear sieve ecto pare ee ee 2,029,704 | 13,867,513 ei24 213 12,370, 219 
Eobster ign atncersae IED chet acy ates As ee 283,273 |. 4,383, 428 309, 950 4,633,429 
COUGAR Ore Eta cere foe ae ren ee 1,699,974 | 3,331,750 || 1,523,626 3,140, 230 
FLOrring al eriwe a cths Fee eres Rake oe ee 2,852,381 | 2,576,533 || 3,057,503 2,556, 883 
Wilt tetisht.4 2: okay eet te ee deel eval eh ees 144,603 | 1,525,700 173, 675 1, 887, 889 
EVAN Uterine atencc do tee ee on ee eee nee 138,468 | 1,441,310 150,583 1,598, 190 
Sar Ginesio0e ices eae ee ara tae 247,238 | 1,598,562 159, 481 1,526, 505 
Haddocks Pcncte ia wenn ta tints eek tinea 403,010 | 1,291,905 388, 823 1, 296,313 
Pickerel angen. (8 C2 eee oe ee Ee eee 145,635 | 1,109,397 143, 020 1, 043, 532 


Capital Invested and Employees Engaged in the Fisheries, 1935-37 


Item 1935 1936 1937 


$ $ $ 
Capital 
Vessels. boats; nets; traps, etc... fondo e oe one eee 26,473,082 | 27,217,250 | 26,796,379 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments................... 17, 144,806 | 18,614,592 18, 130,385 
Totals; Capital:....42 ee eee 43,617,888 | 45,831,842 | 44,926,764 
. EMPLOYEES No. No. No. 
On vessels and boats, and in fishing without boats......... 68,557 71,735 69,981 
Tn fish-canning and -curing establishments................. 14,361 15, 238 14, 044 
Totals, Employees.................cc0eec00-. 82,918 86,973 84,025 


Export Trade in Fish.—The domestic consumption of fish is relatively 
small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 
60 to 70 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export, of which the 
United States takes approximately one-half and the United Kingdom one- 
fourth. In the calendar year 1937, total exports amounted to $28,902,152, 
of which $14,004,575 went to the United States and $6,721,764 to the United 
Kingdom: analysed in another way, $11,178,572 went to British Empire 
countries and $17,723,580 to foreign countries. The most important single 
export 1s canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and European markets), 
followed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, fresh whitefish, fresh salmon (to 
the United States), and dried cod (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). 
For fresh fish the United States is the chief market. 


Game Fish.—The foregoing is a purely industrial and commercial 
survey. Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of 
such famous game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers 
of the Maritime Provinces; the black bass and speckled trout of the 
Quebec and Ontario highlands; the red trout of the Nipigon and the salmon 
and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable public revenue is 
derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs 
and individuals for sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides find 
employment in this field during the summer months. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FUR TRADE 


Great changes have 
taken place in the fur 
trade since the early 
days when it domin- 
ated all other pursuits 
and was the incentive 
for the exploration 
which led to the open- 
ing of the vast terri- 
tories to the west and 
the eventual settlement 
of the country. The 
advance of agricultural 
settlement, lumbering, 
and mining has driven 
fur-bearing animals 
farther and _ farther 
afield, and this expul- 
sion from their former 
range, combined with 
the improved methods 
now used in the cap- 
ture of the animals, 
has caused serious de- 
pletion in the numbers 
Loading Bales of Furs into a Warehouse in of the various kinds. 


eee eee Bai Cannone. To deal with this loss 

the various Provincial 

Governments, in co-operation with the Dominion authorities, have 

inaugurated a policy of conservation, and have passed laws under which 

provision is made for close seasons, for the licensing of trappers and 

traders, for the collection of royalties on pelts, and for the regulation of 

the methods to be employed in trapping the animals. The annual value 

of the raw-fur production of Canada shows no decline, but this is due to 

the establishment of the fur-farming industry, which produces each year 
large numbers of pelts, chiefly silver fox and mink. 

Commencing with the year 1881, records of the value of raw-fur 
production were obtained in the decennial censuses, but from 1920 the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued annual reports, these reports at 
first being based on returns supplied to the Bureau by the fur traders, but 
more recently prepared from statements furnished by the provincial game 
departments, which are based on returns of royalties, export tax, etc. In 
1881 the value of pelts taken was $987,555; by 1910 it had become 
$1,927,550; and in the season 1920-21, $10,151,594. 

According to advance figures, the value of Canada’s production of 
raw furs in the season 1936-37 (12 months ended June 30, 1937) is placed 


a) 


PROCESSING CANADIAN FURS 


The upper picture shows furs as received by the processor, turned inside 
out and looking like dried fish; they are first carefully sorted and 
marked. In the second picture greases are being applied to the pelts to 
keep them soft and supple and inset at the side a ‘flesher’ is seen quickly 
and skilfully removing the remaining film of tissue and fat. At the 
bottom is shown a choice selection of finished silver-fox furs. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited. 
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at $16,666,375, compared with $15,464,883 in the preceding season. These 
totals comprise the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken by trappers 
and pelts sold from fur farms, the value of the latter representing approxi- 
mately 40 p.c. of the whole. The total for the season under review is the 
highest recorded since the season 1928-29. 


The three principal kinds of furs were silver fox ($5,986,410), muskrat 
($2,249,615) and mink ($2,240,375). The value of the three kinds com- 
bined was $10,476,400, or 63 p.c. of the total for all kinds. The number of 
silver fox pelts was 204,388, an increase over the preceding season of 
19,129, but, owing to a reduction in the average price per pelt, the total 
value was less by $121,784. The number of mink pelts, on the other hand, 
showed a decrease of 16,666, but the value increased by $538,798. The num- 
ber of muskrat pelts showed a slight decrease from the preceding season, 
but an increase was recorded in the total value. The average price for mink 
pelts advanced from $11-03 in the season 1935-36 to $16-28 in the season 
1936-37, and the average for muskrat pelts from $1-32 to $1-40, while the 
average for silver fox pelts dropped from $32-97 to $29-29. Practically all 
the silver fox pelts are from the fur farms, while of the mink pelts, prob- 
ably one-third may be credited to the farms. The highest priced fur was 
the fisher, with an average per pelt in the season 1936-37 of $52°85, fol- 
lowed by lynx with an average of $34:53. Both of these prices were 
advances over those of the preceding season. 


The leading provinces with regard to value of raw-fur production were 
Ontario ($2,987,713), Quebec ($2,516,012) and Alberta ($2,161,507). The 
relation which the value for each province bore to the total for Canada is 
shown in the following statement of percentages: Ontario, 17-9; Quebec, 
15:1; Alberta, 13-0; Manitoba, 9-8; British Columbia, 8-5; Prince Edward 
Island, 8-3; Saskatchewan, 8-0; Northwest Territories, 6-6; Nova Scotia, 
5-5; New Brunswick, 5:2; and Yukon, 2-1. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1921-22 to 1936-37 


Number Total Number Total 
Season of Pelts Value Season of Pelts Value 
$ $ 

10212 eta ee) 23007190 \tolign4oS. 8670111929 30h eee =. 3,798, 444 12, 158,376 
19 22 Bieri cane, eee 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 ||1930-31............... 4, 060, 356 11, 803, 217 
1923-24 teen Memeen ne CE PAD, 8) || TBS ERY thle MES A eee 4,449 289 10, 189, 481 
1 ed TT Wd eee Red meee 3,020,026 |) 1554410564 111939233) ee 4,503,558 10,305, 154 
1025205 Se ah a Nabe DOSGn 45a le LOO G2; 24491193304). eee 6,076, 197 12,349, 328 
192622 fete eek ees es 45289520508 18,804, 126 1954-95) 1. ee 4,926, 413 12,843, 341 
| PAE ie we a ie & OHOOM MOS. Lei o Seely cl O53 Os eee eee 4,596, 713 15, 464, 883 
TOZ8—29 or eek: ioe eee DLo0 O25) Seo, 47onllOsG-o7 lee 6, 204, 379 16, 666, 375 


1 Preliminary figures. 


An important adjunct of the fur trade is the industry of fur dressing 
and dyeing. The work is chiefly on a custom basis, that is, the furs are 
treated for owners and a charge made according to the amount of work 
involved. The number of plants engaged in the treatment of furs during 
the year 1936 was 14, the number of skins treated 6,221,363, and the 
amount received for the work, $1,516,762. There is also the fur goods 
industry, which supplies practically the entire quantity of fur goods— 
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coats, scarves, muffs, caps, gauntlets, ete—consumed in the Dominion. 
This industry in 1936 provided employment for 3,153 persons, paid in 
salaries and wages $3,371,366, and produced goods to the value of 
$14.474,935. There were establishments from coast to coast to the num- 
ber of 331, although the industry was centred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Fur Farming.—Fur farming, which was commenced in Prince Edward 
Island towards the close of the past century, and has since spread through- 
out the Dominion, to-day occupies a position of large importance, whether 
regarded as a distinct industry or as a branch of agriculture. 

In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice in Canada for 
trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the fur was prime, 
and from this custom has arisen the modern industry of fur farming. 


A large Ontario Fur Farm showing: Upper left—Accommodation for hous- 
ing 1,000 mink; each box has a mother and one or two kits. Lower 
right—A collection of mink skins prepared for market. Inset, upper 
right—Specimens of nutria, a South American swamp beaver which has 
been introduced into Canadian farms with fair success. IJnset, lower 
left—One of the newest fox types, the silver ring-neck. 


Courtesy, Model Mink Farm Limited, Fort William, Ont. 


Coming to a northern post with his season’s harvest of furs, a trapper 
would occasionally bring a very beautiful fox pelt, black in colour, with 
silver tipped tail and scattered silver hairs, giving to the pelt a silver 
sheen, whence the name “silver” fox. The black or silver fox is a colour 
phase of the common red fox, and the beauty of its fur and the consequent 
high price to be realized from the sale of the pelt encouraged the carrying 
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out of experiments in breeding to fix this silver strain. Success came in 
the year 1894, when a litter of silver foxes was raised to maturity on a 
farm near Alberton, Prince Edward Island, and this province may claim to 
be the birthplace of the industry. Further successes advanced the industry, 
and in 1913 an enumeration by the Commissioner of Agriculture for Prince 
Edward Island showed 277 fox farms in the province, with a total of 3,130 
foxes, of which 650 were silver. Meanwhile attempts at rearing foxes 
in captivity were also being made in other provinces, the records showing 
that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 1905, 
and in Nova Scotia in 1906. In 1912 and 1913 the Dominion Commission 
of Conservation conducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and 
possibilities of fur farming in Canada, and the resulting data, published in 
1913, gave an impetus to the industry. The pioneers of the fox-farming 
industry raised the foxes chiefly for the sake of the pelts, as high as 
- $2,600 being received for a single pelt of exceptional quality, and it was 
not until 1912 that there wags any general sale of live foxes. With increased 
interest in fur farming came a large demand for foxes to be used as founda- 
tion stock in newly-established ranches. Fabulous prices were now obtain- 
able for the live animals, sales of proved breeders in 1912 being recorded 
at from $18,000 to $35,000 per pair. The number of fur farms from this 
time forward rapidly increased, companies as well as individuals engaging 
in the business, and as larger numbers of foxes became available for sale, 
‘prices naturally declined. In 1919 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the annual collection of returns of fur farms, and the records 
for that year show 424 fox farms and 5 miscellaneous kinds of fur farms in 
Canada. The number of silver foxes on the farms in the same year was 
7,181, of which 5,401 were credited to Prince Edward Island. Meanwhile 
the average price for a pair of silver foxes had dropped to around $650, 
although prices as high as $1,100 for a single fox are recorded. By 1936, 
the latest year for which statistics are available, the number of fox farms 
had mounted to 7,057, with a total of 155,320 foxes, of which 151,696 were 
classified as “silver”. The demand for live foxes is not as great as in the 
earlier years when fur farming was in course of establishment, but there is 
an ever-present market for furs and the industry is now engaged in meeting 
the requirements of this market. In 1936 the value of the pelts sold 
represented 87 p.c. of the total revenue in that year. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, an experimental fur farm for the study of matters 
affecting the health of fur-bearing animals, especially the silver fox, 
in capitivity, while in several provinces, also, government departments have 
branches whose activities are for the benefit of the fur-farming industry. 
Reports and pamphlets are issued from time to time, and the advice of 
the officers in charge of the work is always available to the fur farmer. 


Statistics of Fur Farming—The number of fur farms in operation in 
Canada in 1936, according to returns made to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was 8,142, an increase over the preceding year of 647. The total 
for 1936 included 7,057 fox farms, 912 mink farms, and 173 farms under 
various other classifications, as raccoon, marten, fisher, etc, The total 
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value of property was placed at $16,935,316, of which $7,097,036 was credited 
to the value of the land and buildings and $9,838,280 to the value of the 
fur-bearing animals. The number of fur-bearing animals (exclusive of 
muskrat and beaver for which information is not available) born on the 
farms during the year 1936 was 296,480, an increase over the preceding 
year of 50,952. The principal kinds were silver fox, with a total of 221,905, 
and mink, with a total of 65,892. These two kinds, together, accounted for 
97 p.c. of the total number of births. Compared with the preceding year 
the number of silver foxes born showed an increase of 36,917 or 20 p.c., and 
the number of mink an increase of 16,931, or 35 p.c. The value of the 
live fur-bearing animals sold from the farms during the year was $830,772, 
of which the sales of silver foxes accounted for $542,888, or 65 p.c., and the 
sales of mink for $272,560, or 33 p.c. Compared with the preceding year 
the total value showed an increase of $181,340, or 28 p.c. In the early years 
of the industry the sales of live animals made up the greater part of the 
fur-farm revenue, but this has been changed, and the sales of pelts now 
constitute the chief item. In 1936 the sales of pelts brought to the fur 
farmer the total amount of $5,708,438, an increase over the preceding year 
of $837,443, or 17 p.c. Average prices for nearly all kinds were either higher 
than in 1935, or stationary, the exceptions being silver fox, which dropped 
from $34 per pelt in 1935 to $30 in 1936, and nutria, which decreased from 
$8 to $2. The number of silver fox pelts sold was 162,999. This is the 
largest number recorded in the history of the industry and exceeded the 
previous high year (1935) by 33,998, or 26 p.c. Although the average 
price for silver-fox pelts was only $30, sales at high prices were recorded 
for pelts of exceptionally good quality. The highest price recorded by the 
report of any farm in 1936 was $185, and this amount was received by a 
farm in the Yukon Territory. The province of New Brunswick recorded 
the second highest price ($175) while Ontario was third with $159. 

Export Trade in Furs.—The important markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1937, show that of the value of raw furs exported, viz., $18,529,254, 
the United Kingdom received $10,384,268 and the United States $7,217,087. 
At the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an inter- 
national fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. 
At the sales held in Montreal during the year 1937 the pelts sold num- 
bered 922,615 while the value amounted to $5,666,991. Fur auction sales 
are held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 


In 1667 exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued 
at 550,000 francs. In 1850, the first year for which trade tables of the 
Customs Department are available, the value of raw furs exported was 
£19,395 ($93,872) ; for the year ended June 30, 1920, the value was $20,417,- 
329; for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $17,187,399; and for 1935, $15,224,342. 
As seen from the 1936 figures quoted in the previous paragraph, the value 
of raw furs exported in that year showed an increase of more than 6 p.c. 
compared with 1935, but the proportion going to the United Kingdom fell 
by nearly 5 p.c. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE WATER POWERS OF CANADA 


Canada’s water powers constitute one of her greatest natural resources. 
Their development has not only facilitated the growth of industry but has 
resulted in giving value to marginal products, which, without the low-cost 
power provided by water, would have remained unmarketable. This low- 
cost power has also resulted in the creation of entirely new centres of 
population for the manufacture of raw materials imported from abroad. 


Interior of the Generating Station at 
Queenston showing the Ten Main 
Units and Two Service Units (in 

foreground). 


Queenston-Chippawa Power Development, Niagara River.—This generating 
station has a total capacity of 560,000 hp. The Niagara Gorge at this 
point is more than 300 ft. deep and the operating head of water utilized 

at full load is 294 ft. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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So general and widespread is its availability that all but the most isolated 
hamlets enjoy the amenities of electric lighting, radio, cooking and 
domestic appliances which in many countries are only associated with the 
larger urban centres. 

Canada’s water powers have an estimated capacity of almost 34,000,000 
h.p. which, under average conditions of use, will provide for a turbine 
installation of about 43,700,000 h.p. of which the installation, as at Jan. 1, 
1939, represents only 18-75 p.c., notwithstanding that it provides 730 h.p. 
for each thousand of her population. These water powers, developed 
and undeveloped, are found from the Maritimes to British Columbia, in 
proximity to all industrial centres, the largest mineral deposits and pulp- 
wood supplies. Widespread transmission networks distribute the power 
from developed sites to consumers within radii of hundreds of miles, 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1939 


Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


—__———__—_————] Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Installa- 
Ordinary | Ordinary tion 
Minimum | Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p h.p. h.p 
Prince Hdward, Tsland ; igcn..osask ou cseeecese oe 3,000 5,300 2,617 
Nove Seotiag du ¥s.0 0 Ngan wh,..ds ene ee eee 20, 800 128,300 130,617 
New Drumswick "ity tncic<. 2 ie ceest aee ee 68, 600 169, 100 133, 347 
Quebee face. ia ae 8, oe re 8,459,000 | 13,064, 000 4,031, 063 
Ontario’: Bees Gre WP ane een vn ie eee in ee ee 5, 330, 000 6,940, 000 2,582,959 
Manitoba ca: 2tictca ste eae. os ae ee ee ee 3,309, 000 5,344, 500 420,925 
Saskatchewan vanit f.5 dsceeehs janine 542,000 1,082, 000 61,035 
Alber tas: oat net ee ee. <c dcee oe  n 390, 000 1,049,500 71,997 
British Columbia 5; ) )yceee.-. .6c2 eee 1,931,000 5,103,500 738,013 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......................... 294, 000 731, 000 ~ 18,199 
Canads.cct ts a bt eee 20,347,400 | 33,617,200 8,190, 772 


SS ee ee eee 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the 
Maritume Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the 
other provinces, are a valuable economic resource which is augmented 
by abundant local coal supplies. Quebec has the largest known resources 
of water power and the greatest development, her present installation 
representing almost 50 p.c. of Canada’s total. More than 89 p.c. of her 
total installation is operated by central electric station organizations 
distributing electricity for public use. Ontario, which, like Quebec, is 
without local coal supplies, is second in both power resources and develop- 
ment. Here the Hydro-Electric Power Commission operates plants aggre- 
gating more than 65 p.c. of the total installation of the province, while 
an additional 21 p.c. is operated by other central station organizations. Of 
the Pravrie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and the 
greatest development, 75 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of the 
three provinces being installed on the Winnipeg river to serve the city of 
Winnipeg and adjacent municipalities and, over the transmission network 
of the Manitoba Power Commission, 96 cities, towns, and villages in 
southern Manitoba. In the section of the Prairie Provinces containing 
least water power, the southern portions of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
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there are large fuel resources. British Columbia, traversed by three dis- 
tinct mountain rangés, ranks fourth in available water power and _ her 
hydraulic development is exceeded in only Quebec and Ontario. The water 
powers of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, while considerable, are 
so remote as to limit their present development to local mining uses. 
The significance of this distribution of Canada’s water power is evi- 
dent when it is stated that 60 p.c. of the available power and 81 pc. 
of the developed power are found in the highly industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec which contain 613 p.c. of her total population and 
which, because of lack of 
known fuel deposits, 
would otherwise be de- 
pendent upon imported 
coal for the production 
of power. 


The Upper Bonnington Falls Hydro-Electric Development, Kootenay River, 
B.C.—Along the Kootenay River, between its junction with the Columbia 
River and Nelson, are four such plants with a total capacity of 286,000 
h.p. The one shown has a capacity of 94,000 h.p. including two new 
units which are being added, Electric energy is distributed through- 
out eastern British Columbia for power, heat, and light. Inset: Interior 
of one of the power houses. 


Courtesy, West Kootenay Power and Light Company, Limited. 


Hydro-Electric Construction During 1938 —Construction during 1938 
extended from Coast to Coast and provided additional hydro-electric 
installation totalling 135,384 h.p. 

In British Columbia, the Western Power Company of Canada, a 
subsidiary of the British Columbia Power Corporation, increased to 
94,000 h.p. the capacity of its plant on the Stave river, near Ruskin, by 
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completing the installation of a second unit of 47,000 hp. The West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company is adding two units of 30,000 h.p. to 
its plant at Upper Bonnington Falls on Kootenay river thus increasing 
its capacity to 94,000 h.p. 

In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company proceeded 
with the addition of a 19,000-h.p. unit to its plant on the Churchill river 
at Island Falls, 60 miles northwest of Flin Flon. This new unit will 
increase the installation of the plant to 80,000 hp. The power is trans- 
mitted at 110,000 volts to the Flin Flon mine, 58 miles distant on the 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary and 45 miles further to the Sherritt- 
Gordon mine in Manitoba. Further hydro-electric activity in the province 
was the continuance of construction by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company to provide power for its operations near Goldfields 
on lake Athabaska. -This project may reach an ultimate installation 
of 6,600 h.p. at Wellington lake by the diversion of the waters of Tazin lake. 

In Manitoba, the city of Winnipeg added a fourth unit of 12,500 h.p. 
to its plant on the Winnipeg river at Slave Falls bringing its capacity 
to 50,000 h.p. The power, with that of the city’s Pointe du Bois station, 
six miles upstream is transmitted at 132,000 volts to Winnipeg some 90 
miles distant. 

In Ontario the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario com- 
pleted a 10,400-h.p. generating station on the Musquash river, at Ragged 
Rapids, five miles downstream from Bala, to augment the power supply 
of its Georgian Bay system. The Commission provided additional 
regulation of its water supplies by the replacement of a dam on the 
Wanapitei river and by the construction of a dam on the Frederickhouse 
river. Approximately 2,400 miles of additional rural distribution have 
been constructed by the Commission. In the Sault Ste. Marie district 
the Great Lakes Power Company has completed a plant of 10,000 hp. 
at Lower Falls on the Montreal river. The plant is interconnected with 
the Company’s other plants at Upper Falls on the same river, at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and at Michipicoten Falls. 

In Quebec the Gatineau Power Company added a fifth unit of 
34,000 h.p. to its Chelsea station on the Gatineau river bringing the 
plant to its designed capacity of 170,000 h.p. This company has two 
other large plants on the same stream, Paugan of 238,000 h.p. and 
Farmers Rapids of 96,000 h.p. The Bellterre Mining Company com- 
pleted a 1,400-h.p. installation in Devlin township on the Winneway 
river near lake Expanse. The St. Maurice Power Company continued pre- 
liminary work on its projected 162,000-h.p. plant at La Tuque on the upper 
St. Maurice river. The Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company is 
adding a ninth unit of 53,000 h.p. to its plant on the St. Lawrence river, 25 
miles upstream from Montreal. It is planned for operation in 1939 and 
will increase the installation of the plant to 477,000 h.p. 

Construction in the Maritime Provinces includes the completion of a 
10,200-h.p. development at Cowie Falls on the Mersey river to increase 
the supply of power to the Brooklyn mill of the Mersey Paper Company, 
and the continuance of work on the construction of a 3,750-h.p. develop- 
ment on Paradise brook by the Annapolis Basin Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. 
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A Battery of 7 Canadian Westing- 
house Generators in the Power 
House. 


Paugan Hydro-Electric Development on the Gatineau River, Province of 
Quebec, 36 miles from the city of Ottawa—This plant has a designed 
capacity of 272,000 h.p. 


Courtesy, Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Ottawa. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 88 p.c. of all water power developed in Canada is developed by 
central electric stations and, although there are a large number of stations 
(250) which derive their power entirely from fuels and 40 hydraulic stations 
which also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity 
generated for sale is produced by water power. 

The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 
5,000,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1919, the first year for which such data are 
available. Six years later it was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than 
trebled and by 1930 it amounted to 18,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. With 
continued depression in manufacturing industries the output started to 
decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from June, 1933, to the 
end of 1937 there has been an almost continuous succession of increases 
each month after adjusting for normal seasonal variations. A slump in 
1938 in the pulp and paper industry, which takes around 40 p.c. of the 
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An Electric Furnace in a Nova Scotia Steel Plant. 
Courtesy, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S. 


total power generated, caused a reduction in the output to about the 
1936 level. The output for December, 1937, at 2,457,996,000 kilowatt hours, 
was the largest in the history of the industry; an estimate for the present 
year is 25,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, as compared with the high record of 
27,583,927,000 kilowatt hours made in 1937. Only one other country 
(Norway) has a greater output per capita and only one other country 
(United States) has a greater total output irrespective of size. One reason 
for this large use of electricity produced by central stations is the absence 
of coal in the central provinces and the large quantities of water power 
available within transmitting distances of the principal manufacturing 
centres. The pulp and paper industry has been an important factor in 
the rapid increase. The use of electric furnaces has been growing and 
about 27 p.c. of the total central electric station output is now consumed 
by them. Low rates and reliable service have increased the domestic use 
for lighting, cooking, water heating and other household uses; the average 
per capita consumption has risen to 1,308 kilowatt hours per annum, about 
twice that in the United States where living standards are very similar. 
Secondary power used in electric boilers, mainly in pulp and paper mills. 
has increased from a very small quantity in 1924 to over 7,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1937, but the consumption of firm power, or total output 
less secondary power for electric boilers and exports to the United States, 
has continued to increase and reached a peak for the month of October, 
1937, of 1,655,879,000 kilowatt hours. 
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The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in 
Canada in 1936 was 78-6 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment 
in these industries, the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost con- 
tinuous. In the mining industries this conversion to electric drive has been 
even greater, growing from 57:3 p.c. in 1923 to 76-3 p.c. in 1936. In 1936 
almost 85 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing industries and 90 pec. 
in mining industries were driven by power produced in central stations. 

Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries much more rapidly than the number of employees 
during the past decade. From 1923 to 1936 power equipment, measured in 
horse-power, increased by 107-8 p.c., whereas the number of employees 
increased by only 15-6 p.c. Of course, employees decreased from 1929 to 
1933, while power equipment continued to increase. At the peak of 
employment in 1929 the increases over 1923 were 80-2 p.c. for power 
equipment and 31-9 p.c. for employees. These percentage increases are 
affected by the relative status of each class of power at the beginning of 
the period and also by the more or less general practice of installing a 
surplus of motor capacity in plants where each machine has its own motor. 
One horse-power is equivalent approximately to the capacity of ten men. 
Consequently in 1923 for each employee there was power equipment with 
a capacity of 42 men and by 1929 this had grown to a capacity of 57 men. 
The load factor, or extent to which the available power equipment and 
man power were used, is not known, but quite probably the ratio between 
use and available capacity was changed very little during these six years. 

Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is also displacing coal 
and oil to heat furnaces, ovens and boilers, and is doing enormous 
quantities of work in electrolytic refining of metals, production of fer- 
tilizers, metal plating and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations for 1986 amounted to $1,483,- 
116,649, which was larger than for any manufacturing industry; 
revenues amounted to $135,865,173 and 1,443,059 domestic customers were 
served. These are approximately 60 p.c. of all families in Canada, both 
urban and rural. 


Average Monthly Output, Central Electric Stations in Canada, 1926-38 


From From From From 
Year Water Busi Total Year Water Fuel Total 

000 k.w.h. | ’000 k.w. a 000 k.w.h. 000 h.w.k. 000 ne ae i 000 k.w.h. 
19262- nat 991,041 16, 746 LOOT STLOSsaee ee 1,436, 486 26 1,462, 636 
19274 4.2.8: 1,193,481 18,944 1,212, 4251934. ..... 1,733, 810 29. no 1,763,294 
19284 1,340, 292 21,192 1,361, 484/}1935...... 1,917,958 82,410 1,950, 368 
1920 ees 1,441, 203 27, 622 1,468, 825)/1936...... 2,078, 739 37,452 De ulGrtOi 
193053 1, 463,330 25,230 1,488, 560)/1937...... 2,256, 779 41, 882 2,298, 661 
OST eee 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 19381. Rowe 2,065, 468 34,934 2,100, 402 
1 Ey petite ss 1,296,360 25,845 1,322,205 


1Seven-month average. 


The above figures are interesting as showing the consistent progress of 
the industry from 1926 to 1930 and, after a two-year interval, its con- 
tinued progress. Even in the worst: of the depression years (1932) the 
drop in output was only a little over 11 p.c. of the maximum, and, from 
June, 1933, onward there has been very rapid and fairly continuous in- 
crease. The index number adjusted for seasonal variations reached an all- 
time high point for any month at 239-83 in June, 1937 (1926 = 100). 


CHAPTER Ix 
CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry in its various phases is dealt with in this 
chapter, which presents available data respecting construction work under- 
taken by public authorities and by private enterprise. 


SRS 


The proper seasoning of lumber ‘is essential before it goes into use in con- 
struction operations. The upper picture shows very poor piling and air- 
seasoning practice. Note particularly the low foundations and rank vege- 
tation, the uneven stickering resulting in ‘bowing’ the long overhanging 
ends, and the inadequate roofing. By contrast, the lower picture illus- 
trates a series of well-designed lumber piles. 

Courtesy, Forest Products Laboratories, Ottawa, and Gloucester 
Lumber and Trading Company, Bathurst, N.B. 


In the past few years of depressed business conditions, public con- 
struction work has been of special importance, both in stabilizing and 
stimulating the industry. However, since 19383 there have been evidences 
of increased activity in private and commercial, and in municipal con- 
struction undertakings. The former, in the residential field, has received 
considerable stimulus in the past two or three years from the Dominion 
Housing Act, 1935, and the National Housing Act, 1938, and the Home 
Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937. Municipal construction may be 
expected to receive a similar stimulus during the current year from the 
Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1988. All these Acts are admin- 
istered by the Dominion Department of Finance. 
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National Housing Act, 1938.—This legislation has a twofold pur- 
pose: (1) to assist in the improvement of housing conditions; and (2) 
to assist in the absorption of the unemployed by the stimulation of the 
construction and building material industries. The Act is comprised of 
three separate parts. 

Part I re-enacts the main features of the Dominion Housing Act; 
1935, with important amendments designed to encourage the construction 
of low-cost houses and the extension of lending facilities to the smaller 
and more remote communities. The Minister of Finance is empowered to 
make advances to the amount of $20,000,000, less advances already made 
and administrative expenses already incurred under the Dominion Housing 
Act, which amounted to approximately $5,500,000. The Act provides for 
loans for the construction of new dwellings, including single-family houses, 
duplexes, and apartment houses, but not including buildings used for 
both dwelling and commercial purposes. All loans are made through 
approved lending institutions, the security taken being in the form of a 
first mortgage running jointly to an approved lending institution and to 
the Government. Loans may be for an amount not exceeding 80 p.c. of 
the lending value of the property, i.e., the cost of construction or the 
appraised value, whichever is lower, or 90 p.c. where lending value is 
$2,500 or less and the house is being built for an owner-occupant. The 
other 20 p.c. or 10 p.c., respectively, is to be provided by the borrower. 
Provision is also made for loans ranging between 70 p.c. and 80 p.c. when 
the lending value exceeds $2,500, and for loans ranging between 50 p.c. 
and 90 p.c. when the lending value does not exceed $2,500. In order to 
encourage the extension of the Act to the smaller and more remote com- 
munities, and to special areas in the larger centres, the Minister is 
authorized to guarantee approved lending institutions against loss up to 
an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of the total amount of such loans 
made by each such lending institution. The interest rate paid by the 
borrower on all loans made under Part I is 5 p.c. This is made possible 
by the fact that the Government advances one-quarter of the total 
mortgage money on an interest basis of 3 p.c., the rest of this mortgage 
money being provided by the lending institution. Loans are made for a 
period of 10 years subject to renewal for a further period of 10 years 
upon revaluation of the security and on conditions satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. Interest, principal and taxes are payable in monthly 
instalments. Amortization of principal is effected at a rate sufficient to 
pay off the entire loan in 20 years, but more rapid amortization may be 
arranged’ to suit the convenience of the borrower. The Act requires 
sound standards of construction and contains other clauses safeguarding 
the mortgage. 

Part II of the Act is designed to assist local housing authorities, in- 
cluding limited-dividend housing corporations, to provide decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing to be rented only to families of low income who 
cannot afford the ‘economic rental’, which is stated as 93 p.c. of the cost 
of construction plus the taxes which would ordinarily be levied on the 
property by the municipality. The Dominion Government is authorized 
to make first mortgage loans to local housing authorities up to a maximum 
amount of $30,000,000, but loans to any one municipality must not exceed 
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the proportion of $30,000,000 which the population of the municipality 
bears to the total urban population of Canada based on the 1931 Census. 
Loans of 80 p.c. of the cost of construction (including cost of land, build- 
ing, architectural, and legal expenses and any other expenses necessary to 
complete the project), but not exceeding $2,400 per family unit, may be 
made to limited-dividend housing corporations organized to construct, 
hold, and manage houses built as a low-rental housing project, and divi- 
dends on the shares of which are limited to 5 p.c. annually. Loans of 
90 p.c. of the cost of construction, and not exceeding $2,700 per family 
unit, may be made to other local housing authorities. Interest is at 12 pe. 
in the case of limited-dividend corporations, and 2 p.c. for other local 
housing authorities. Payments are made half-yearly covering principal 
and interest so as to amortize the loan in approximately 35 years. The 
municipality must agree not to levy taxes in excess of 1 p.c. of the cost 
of construction. In the use of loans made to local housing authorities 
other than limited-dividend housing corporations, the interest and prin- 
cipal must be guaranteed by the government of the province concerned. 


Part III authorizes the Minister of Finance to pay the increase in 
municipal taxes (excluding special taxes and local improvement taxes) 
levied on a house costing $4,000 or less, the construction of whieh begins 
between June 1, 1938, and December 31, 1940, as follows: 100 p.c. of such 
taxes for the first tax year; 50 p.c. for the second; and 25 p.c. for the 
third. The chief conditions to be complied with are: (1) The municipality 
in which the house is erected, if it owns lots suitable for residential 
purposes, must make a satisfactory offer to sell a reasonable number of 
such lots at not more than $50 per lot, or at not more than the lowest price 
at which the municipality has power to sell such lots, to persons who agree 
to begin the construction of houses for their own occupation within one 
year from the respective dates of purchase. Any new house complying 
with the other general conditions is eligible for tax assistance, and not 
only such houses as may be built on lots sold by the municipality. 
(2) The cost of construction of the house including land, building, archi- 
tectural and legal expenses, must not exceed $4,000. (3) The house must 
be built for a person for his own occupation. 


The results of operation under the Dominion Housing Act and 
the National Housing Act are:— 


Loans Made Under the Dominion Housing Act and the National 
Housing Act to Sept. 30, 1938 


Family Family 
Province Loans’:} Units Amount Province Loans Units Amount 
Provided Provided 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
ge a ee ea 11 11 596845) Mane ot 113 173 745, 583 
NESE 7 eee 387 395 1,698,563 |ISask........... 5 5 18, 100 
INES: Sop, age at 102 109 465,627 ||Alta............ Nil Nil Nil 
eke erence rar 699 1,308 0 908 2281 ||Ba@ eee ee 885 1,066 3,371,795 
Ont s eee. 1,658 2,844 | 11,073,676 
Totals..... 3,860 5,911 23,426,259 
The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937.—This Act 


provides for a limited guarantee to chartered banks and certain other 
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approved lending institutions in respect of loans made to owners of 
residential property to finance repairs, alterations, and additions to urban 
and rural dwellings (including farm buildings). The lending institutions 
are guaranteed against loss to the extent of 15 p.c. of the aggregate 
amount of such loans made by each such lending institution. The aggre- 
gate amount of such loans to be guaranteed is $50,000,000 and the maxi-° 
mum liability of the Government is therefore $7,500,000. No loan shall 
exceed $2,000 on any single property except in the case of a multiple- 
family dwelling when the loan shall not exceed $1,000 plus $1,000 for each 
family unit provided. Loans of $1,000 or less shall be for a term not 
exceeding 3 years and loans in excess of $1,000 for a term not exceeding 
5 years; in both cases they are repayable in convenient periodic instal- 
ments. The maximum charge for loans shall be 34 p.c. discount for a 
one-year loan repayable in equal monthly instalments, and proportionate 
rates for other periods. 
The results achieved under the Home Improvement Plan are:— 


Loans Made Under the Government Home Improvement Plan 
to Aug. 31, 1938 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 548 146.288) ||Manitoba.o.. eureererrl = 3,181 1, 221, 652 
INGRAVISTORES, cdsoos baaanes 4,197 1,270, 220 ||Saskatchewan...........-- 1,141 387, 738 
New Brunswick.......-.-- 2,072 TOIRSUS HAN bertaner na meri aces 3, 852 1,670, 207 
Oucheceetet sey cease 7,976 3,994, 225 ||British Columbia......... DaOng 1,768, 120 
OntariO werner eet ne ee 23,024 | 9,455,471 

MotalS scot. sea 51,570 | 20,615,739 


ba A ee SS SS ee 


The Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938.—The sum of 
$30,000,000 is available under this legislation for the purpose of creating 
employment on productive undertakings by providing funds to municipal- 
ities at a low interest rate to assist in constructing or making extensions 
or improvements to, or renewals of, self-liquidating projects for which 
there is urgent need and which will assist in the relief of unemployment. A 
self-liquidating project is one which will increase net revenue either by 
reductions in annual operating and maintenance charges required to be 
borne by the municipality or by increase of revenues from persons spe- 
cially benefiting from the project, by an amount sufficient to pay the 
annual charges for interest and amortization. A municipality may apply 
for loans up to an amount equal to $2-89 per head of its population. 
There is a further provision under which a loan not exceeding $200,000 
may be made available to any municipality however small. All loans 
bear interest at the rate of 2 p.c. per annum, payable semi-annually, and 
are to be amortized by semi-annual payments sufficient to pay off the 
entire loan during a period not exceeding the useful life of the project. 
As security for such loan the municipality must deliver its debentures or 
other securities, equal in principal amount to the loan, and may also be 
required to give a first mortgage, hypothec or other charge on the project. 

Each project and application for loan must be approved by the gov- 
ernment of the province in which the municipality is situated, and the 
loan itself both in respect of interest and principal must be guaranteed 
by the government of the province concerned. 
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Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and 
structures and equipment are not included in the census figures of the 
construction industries given below and are therefore summarized here. 
For steam railways expenditures for these purposes in 1937 amounted 
to $131,475,672 as against $124,133,303 in 1936 and $194,000,000 in 1929. 
For electric railways the total for 1937 was $5,144,997 as against $5,834,426 
in 1936 and $9,000,000 in 1929. Expenditures on new line of steam railways 
were $3,052,644 in 1937 compared with $120,000 in 1936, whereas in the 
years 1928-31 they averaged $30,000,000 per year. 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries.—A census of 
struction was first made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934 
but the basis of compilation was not standardized until 1935 so that, with 
the compilation of the 1936 figures, data are now available on a com- 
parable basis for the two years shown in the table below. It should be 
pointed out that no relationship exists between these figures and those of 
values of contracts awarded as shown on p. 77. In the latter case all 
values are included since awards are made irrespective of whether the 
contract is completed or even begun in that year, whereas the statistics 
below show only the work performed in the years specified. 


con- 


Of the 1936 total value of work performed, 66 p.c. was represented by 
entirely new construction as compared with 65 p.c. for the previous year. 
The remainder was for alterations, repairs, maintenance, etc. With regard 
to type of construction, engineering contracts (such as for streets, high- 
ways, harbour and river work, etc.) accounted for 46-4 p.c. aS compared 
with 55-1 p.c. in 1985. Buildings accounted for 38-8 p.c. compared with 
33-1 p.c. in 1935; of this type of construction, government and municipal 
buildings alone showed a decrease. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1936,1 With Totals for 1935 


: Salaries Cost of Value 
Province or Group ental noe oe Fi and Wages | Materials of Work 
Machen yee Paid Used Performed 
$ No. $ $ $ 
Totals, 1935............. 158,471,961 144,768) 105,186,623) 94,733,584] 215,548,873 
Province, 1936 
Prince-Edward Island........... 231,053 496 370, 082 325, 684 816, 141 
INOWal Scotian .n ae geen. 6,415, 926 10,814 7, 721, 629 6,143,404] 15,434,295 
New Brunswick seco. .seeen. 6, 675, 829 8,276 5, 893, 831 4,749,916} 11,982,253 
Quebec wii nde on ee 48, 600, 732 39,085) 28,996,755) 33,067,551 67,902, 087 
Obtariosa cee a hoaect eee: 73,490,073 54,661) 46,692,679] 52,872,338] 108. 260, 433 
Manitobasc-. oe Shiawase: 8, 466, 861 6, 366 On LO0n225 6,144,995] 12,929,022 
SaskalChewany je. ate see ene. 3, 708, 962 6,317 3,849, 407 3s 2216380 8,314, 668 
Albertazer els <n 2 ie cee... 4,805, 629 5,008 4,360, 500 4,197, 683 9,611, 860 
British.Columbia and Yukon.... 11,927,211 1 Ses 9,211,278) 11,466,280} 22,789,641 
Totals, 1986............. 164,322,276 142,346) 112,846,384 122,189,238] 258,040,400 
Group, 1936 
Contractors, builders, etc........ 132,449, 927 76,834) 75,341,968] 104,809,637] 196, 737, 443 
Municipalitiesses eee eee: 14, 720, 019 22,278} 12,801,383 5,103,036} 18,637,886 
Harbour Commilssionse.. docae: ; 3,029, 349 tas 1,194,788 395, 758 1,983, 044 
Provincial Government Depts... 7,979,427 32,253) 17,531,905] 9,086,305} 31,914, 208 
Dominion Government Depts.... 6, 143, 554 9,850 5,976, 340 2,794, 502 8,767, 819 


1 At the time of going to press, the principal statistics of the industry for 1937 were 


announced as: capital invested, $176,971,223; persons employed, 151,652 
paid, $150,637,291; cost of materials used, $175,844,435; value of work pe 


; salaries and wages 
rformed, $351,874,114. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED di 


Volume of Construction, 1938.—The recovery in construction, on 
the whole, has not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, 
although substantial improvement has been reported recently. Acvording 
to the records of the construction contracts awarded, as maintained by 
MacLean Building Reports, Limited, the value of such contracts rose 
from $162,588,000 in 1936 to $224,056,700 in 1937, being higher than in 
any other year since 1931; the total for the first ten months of 1938 was 
$179,683,700, $18,893,100 lower than in the same months of 1937. The 
following table shows the value of the various classes of structures for 
which contracts were awarded in the first ten months of 19387 and 1938. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 
1937 and 1938 


(MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1937 1938 
Type of Construction 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 
PAPAL EMOTES tor tare olin Aya neni scales wccle ala ek ve ae 283| 5,169,000 223) 7,513,400 
Residences...........- LR ae Rie h Sa eens 15,630} 44,006, 600 17,358} 44,192,200 
otal Ss eIVeEStC en iGbaeminte ee riers ne 15,913) 49,175,600 17,581| ' 61,705, 600 
@hnrehes eae see iene ems lee Sse k oscars 277| 2,462,900 361} 4,524,700 
IRE De eAnaAg es en cea a eect tee Ie 2e 716} 3,843,500 822) 3,194,700 
Eos p ital ees ree ne ie atte le ea riecs cisterns ar 100) 6,950,800 118} 6,890,800 
Hotels ands clilbsse aera. whic es otic see 347 2,357, 900 379 2,690,400 
Opiceubull dings pees ce ee he yee hee ess 413} 5,176,100 462| 4,655,900 
ables bull dine Seema eer eee ae net eine st sc 513} 6,028,300 562} 15,336,900 
STOO |S ee eo Ee cee se oh etme Saeseee 423} 5,740,600 534| 10,531,300 
SLOT OSM nearness cto 3%: ba) Neaamten PaN eae a seats eae 1,733} 6,439,300 1,949) 10,643,100 
"AT SEIS Reece duet Ace SE ede ie MOR or eR OS chat elec 117 1,939, 800 86 1,530,500 
Warehouses....... Res Ue, Oe anna men rere Uenee Shea 566 7,348, 600 555} 4,162,600 
ROLOISUE DL USINESS Herne ee oe eae ore aie 6,205} 48,287,800 §,828| 64,160,900 
ROUGE S LN GUSELIA a Ree See ees SEITE 877) $82,027, 100 760} 15,139,300 
Bride ase: eae re eee cen ato Meee tna terete: 173 7,014, 700 186} 4,363,900 
Darna andl ewhanviese sean secure encom: weir: 103 3,192,500 143 4,070,400 
SE WEIS ana nWateriaains=. 1. eo ere sete aoe 121 2,301, 100 179 3,052,900 
OAS ANG StreGiSamsn sh caee tote ee eur ee 529} 34,257,600 576} 15,907,600 
@encrakenzineecrineene ence rennate accion 492) 22,326,400 565| 21,283,100 
POtAlS ENGIN CETL Oneaciaernsere ate steel eka 1,418| 69,092,300 1,649) 48,677,900 
| ee SS eons: 
Grand Votals 225 ee ee 23,413) 198,576,800] 25,818) 179,683, 700 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statistics show- 
ing the anticipated cost of the building represented by the permits taken 
out in 58 cities, the record going back to 1920. The value of the con- 
struction work authorized in these cities was estimated at $55,844,999 in 
1937, as compared with $41,325,693 in 1936; the 1937 total exceeded that 
for any other year since 1931, but throughout this period, the construction 
industries have generally operated at a low level. During the first ten 
months of 1938, the value of the buildings for which permits were 
eranted was $52,696,759. This was some 11 p.c. higher than the figure 
for the months January-October, 1937, and also exceeded the total for 
the first ten months in any other year since 1931. It is interesting to 
note that the value of the authorizations issued during the first seven 
months of 1938 was lower than in the same period of 1937, the im- 
provement in the ten months having taken place towards the latter 
part of the period. 
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In the table following are given the data for the 58 cities in the period 
January to October, 1937 and 1938; these monthly figures are unrevised. 

The population of these 58 centres constituted about 36 p.c. of the 
total population of the Dominion as enumerated in the Census of 1931; 
during the year 1937, their building authorizations amounted to not quite 
25 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded throughout 
Canada. This ratio was decidedly lower than the average proportion in 
the years 1920-37 which was 39-7 p.c. In the first ten months of 1938, the 
proportion was higher than that of 1987, standing at 29-3 p.c. 


Building Permits, by Cities, Ten Months, 1937 and 1938 


City 1937 1938 City 1937 1938 
$ $ $ $ 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 135,070 89,210)| St. Thomas, Ont..... 50, 406 136, 306 
Halifax, Nioseose eee 1,264,856) 1,026,187] Sarnia, Ont........... 123,070 167,078 
New Glasgow, N.S.... 82,770 65,370) Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 288,954 275 , 430 
SyadneyauNcs sae eee 281 , 352 468, 834], Toronto, Ont.. 8,302,367 6,447, 102 
Fredericton, N.B...... 76, 750 91,200) York and East York 
NonctonseN See 148,539 254, 282 Townships, Ont.. 1, 831, 693 1,290, 800 
Saint John, N.B....... 228, 950 217,313) Welland, Ont... ce 186,219 131, 274 
Oe Maisonneuve, Windsor, Ont......... 3,422,917 931, 626 

IED cass ieee 6,534,015) 8,178,782] Riverside, Ont....... 94,905 78,500 
Oucbee. Que. . 804,765) 1,649,856) Woodstock, Ont...... 185,071 109,531 
Shawinigan Falls, “Que. 370,030 245.155|| Brandon, Man........ 54,745 49 535 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 724,140 599,950) St. Boniface, Man.... Boa), 212 923 , 765 
Three Rivers, Que.... 285,382 707,840), Winnipeg, Man........ 1,977, 750 1,728, 300 
Westmount, Que....... 500, 583 453, 244)| Moose Jaw, Sask..... 104, 222 46, 907 
Belleville, Ont......... 140,395 108,440) Regina, Sask......... 429, 090 421,905 
BrantiordsOnts oss 246, 427 233, 115|| Saskatoon, Sask...... 243,601 445, 840 
Chatham: Ont2..5.. 181, 750 385,276 Calgary, Alta......... 637,539 865, 896 
Fort William, Ont..... 454, 680 517,840] Edmonton, Alta...... 769,975] 2,749,770 
GaltsOnte wie... oses 260, 787 234,392} Lethbridge, Alta..... 219, 663 193,937 
Guelph Onteere 126,700 115,556!) Medicine Hat, Alta... 25,710 6,510 
Hamilton, Ont........ 1,516,895} 1,894,092) Kamloops, B.C....... 45, 602 61, 862 
Konestons Ont-eereeee 319,101 355,521) Nanaimo, B.C........ 205, 657 OIE 235 
Kitchener, Ont........ 828, 663 544,165), New Westminster, 
ondon.Onteeseees ne 812,020 584. 645 Biker poaeeee 467,790 654, 607 
Niagara Falls, Ont.... 240, 686 307, 634] Prince Rupert, B.C... 26,924 270, 734 
Oshawa Ontos... see 193,075 71, 250)| Vancouver, B.C...... 6,037,250] 7,755,440 
Ottawa, Ont-see- aoe 1,969,488} 5,006,909) North Vancouver, 
Owen Sound, Ont...... 55,007 173, 876 BiG sce. cts arenes 57,998 96, 955 
Peterborough, Ont.... 220,118 310, O29 Victoria Cae aeeree 474,755 667, 395 
Port Arthurs Ontese. 684,373 733, 203 
Stratford, Ont......... 138,437 74,437) Totals—58 Cities.....| 47,135,398) 52,696,759 
St. Catharines, ‘Ont.... 713, 087 325,316 


Employment in the construction industries, according to statistics 
from some 1,250 contractors with 125,058 employees, showed rather less 
fluctuation in 1938 than in the 1937 period, and the index number was 
shghtly higher, averaging 104-7 p.c. of the 1926 average, as compared with 
99-1 in the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1987. Construction in the cities is to a 
considerable extent limited to work classified in the building division, 
in which the index of employment averaged 59-2 in the same period of 
1938, as compared with 58-7 in the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1937. 

The wholesale prices of building materials during 1938 were generally 
rather lower than in 1937, but they were higher than in the first ten 
months in any other year since 1930. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the index of wholesale prices for these commodities averaged 90:1 
in the period January to October, 1938, as compared with 94-9 in the 
first ten months of 1937. The preliminary index of wage rates, as pre 
pared in the Department of Labour, stood at 169-4 p.c. of the 1913 average, 
as compared with 165°3 in 1937, 


CHAPTER X 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA—NON-COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 


The Commercial Intelligence Service 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of 
Canadian trade in other parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. 
To this end there are established throughout the world offices administered 
by Trade Commissioners. These Trade Commissioners make periodical 
reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in markets, and 
the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They also 
secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa inquiries for Canadian 
goods and, in general, promote the development of overseas markets. 


Advertising Canadian Products in the Greater London Area. 
Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the 
Commercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. 
This is presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and 
administers and unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commis- 
sioners. Assisting the Director are the following divisions:. Directories— 
where inquiries for Canadian products, forwarded by the Trade Com- 
missioners, are prepared for publication and distribution, and the 
Exporters Directory, listing Canadian exporters with their agents abroad, 
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commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the 
Foreign Importers Directory are kept up to date; Editorial—where the 
Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; Commodity Records— 
where information regarding markets for Canadian export commodities 
is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish Products; Vegetable Products; 
Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; and Miscellaneous 
Manufactures. These last five divisions handle correspondence falling 
within their respective classifications. 

Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, 
each Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while 
in this country gives first-hand information to the Canadian manu- 
facturer regarding opportunities and conditions of trade in his territory. 


Organization Abroad.—There are thirty-five Canadian Trade Com- 
missioners or commercial diplomatic officers conveniently located abroad. 
In some countries or territories, such as the United Kingdom, Australia, 
British West Indies, South Africa, and Japan, there are more than one 
commercial officer; in other cases an officer covers adjacent countries. 
Besides the five mentioned above, countries in which officers are located 
are as follows: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, British Malaya, China, Cuba, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Hong Kong, India and Ceylon, Irish Free State 
and Northern Ireland, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, and United States. 

Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce with the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters, 
and others interested in trade matters may secure information and 
advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and British consuls in 
all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own Commercial 
Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other 
pertinent material relating to export trade, is published weekly by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in both English and French 
editions. The subscription price for either edition is $1 per annum in 
Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special reports dealing with 
various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from time to 
time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


External Trade* 

The trade of Canada is, of course, partly the result of the necessity 
to procure abroad those commodities which are lacking in Canada or 
which domestic industry does not supply in sufficient quantity; but per- 
haps in even greater measure it derives from the Dominion’s great wealth 
of natural resources and productive capacity, which can be most 
advantageously disposed of through wide participation in external markets. 

In the production of many important commodities Canada ranks high 
among the countries of the world. The Dominion is first in the produc- 


*In statistics of imports in this chapter, excise duty which had been included in the 
value of distilled spirits, chiefly whisky, imported into Canada from countries entitled to 
the British Preferential Tariff since the fiscal year 1920-21, is excluded as from Apr. 1, 1935. 
Such imports from the United Kingdom, which constitute the major part of this item, 
were valued at $5,106,292 in 1937-38. 
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tion of asbestos, nickel, and newsprint, supplying normally over half the 
world’s asbestos, over 80 p.c. of the world’s nickel, and more newsprint 
than the rest of the world combined. In 1937 Canada was third in the 
production of gold, copper, lead, and zinc, and fourth in the production of 
automobiles. In wheat production Canada stood in sixth position. 

In export trade the Dominion led the world during 1937 in exports 
of newsprint paper, nickel, and asbestos, was second in exports of wheat, 
and third in exports of wheat flour and rubber tires. Canada ranked 
fourth with respect to exports of automobiles and wood-pulp and alsc 
ranked high among exporters of many other products, such as lumber and 
timber, fish, copper, barley, cheese, raw furs, whisky, meats, farm imple- 
ments, cattle, gold, silver, rye, oats, rubber footwear, leather and hides. 


Unloading Canadian Motor Car Tires at Auckland, New Zealand. 
Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Canada’s external trade in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, again 
recorded an increase over the preceding fiscal period. Declines in imports 
in the last three months and in exports in the last half of 1937-38, as 
compared with 1936-37, were offset by gains earlier in the year. For 
the full twelve months ended Mar. 31, 1938, imports reached a value of 
$799,070,000 and exports $1,084,821,000, being increases over 1936-37 of 
19 p.c. and 1 p.c., respectively. Compared with the depression low, reached 
in 1932-33, imports in 1937-38 gained 97 p.c. and exports 103 p.c. 
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Imports gained in quantity as well as volume. The quantity of 
exports in 1937-38 declined by 8-6 p.c. as compared with the previous 
year, this decline being more than counterbalanced by a rise in prices. 


Summary of Total Imports and Exports of Canada 


: Exports 7 Excess: 

: Tota mports — 
Fiscal Year Imports Canadian Foreign Total Exports + 

Produce Produce 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOIS 14. Sie ee no hehe oe 619,193,998] 431,588,439] 23,848,785) 455,437,224) —163, 756,774 
1919-200 F <-eene yc Aon aoe 1, 064,528,123) 1, 239,492,098] 47,166,611] 1,286,658, 709) +222, 130,586 
1024 ne tee te ee 796,932,537] 1,069,067,353) 12,294,290] 1,081,361, 643) +284, 429, 106 
1929-30 seas ee cae 1, 248, 273, 582] 1,120, 258,302) 24,679,768} 1,144,938,070| —103, 335,512 
NURS hat Metta mia tees 406,383,744) 528,064,278} 6,913,842] 584,978,120) +128, 594,376 
1938 S84 es eRe Se Revie 433,798,625) 665,954,071] 6,311,324) 672,265,395} +238, 466,770 
OSA = 3 SNe here tae Se Sel ie 22,4316 153 756, 625,925 7, 658, 963 764, 284, 888) +241, 853, 735 
1935-50 Spe seca cae 562,719,063} 849,030,417) 13,441,659} 862,472,076) +299, 753,013 
T9OSGS3 (edit tee 671,875,566] 1,061,181,906) 13,062,314] 1,074, 244,220) +402, 368, 654 
19373389, een nce eee 799,069,918} 1,070, 228,609} 14,592,595} 1,084,821, 204) +285, 751, 286 


1See footnote to p. 80. 


It will be noted from the statistics in the above table that in spite of 
the sharp decline in exports during the last six months of 1937-88 as com- 
pared with 1936-37, the balance of trade, although reduced from the 
extraordinarily high figure recorded last year, remains favourable to the 
extent of $285,751,000. 

Coincident with the expansion of import trade, the amount of duty 
collected increased from $92,282,000 in 1936-37 to $103,574,000 in 1937-38. 
Notwithstanding this increase in duty collected, the average ad valorem 
rate (ie., the amount of duty expressed as a percentage of the value of 
imports) declined from 13:7 p.c. on all imports in 1936-37 to 13-0 p.c. in 
1937-38. On dutiable imports alone, the rate was 24-9 p.c. in 1936-37 
and 28:9 p.c. in 1937-38. The proportion of imports which were free of 
duty was substantially the same in both years. 


Trade of Canada Compared with World Trade.—The moderately 
upward progress of world trade which was noted in 1936 continued in 
1937, although a definite slowing up was apparent in the last half of the 
year. According to calculations of the League of Nations, the gold value 
of world trade (1929= 100) reached 46-2 in 1937 compared with 37-4 
in 1936. On a volume basis, the index for the full year 1937 stood at 97:5 
compared with 85-9 in 1936. The falling off in the latter part of 1937 is 
indicated by the fact that the volume index for the second quarter attained 
the 1929 level, or 100. Preliminary statistics indicate that the bulk of the 
growth of world trade is accounted for by raw materials largely of mineral 
origin. The general picture of world trade is one in which the dominant 
characteristics remain hazy and indistinct. European trade policies, in 
particular, continue to be subordinated to political and non-commercial 
factors. Although several advances were made in the actual removal or 
reduction of restrictions in general, trade barriers remain high. 

The factor of monetary instability has greatly diminished in import- 
ance although uncertainty regarding the price of gold and the difficulty in 
stabilizing the French france were disturbing elements. Ocean freight rates, 
which exercise considerable influence on world trade, rose appreciably. 
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Trade of Leading Commercial Countries of the World, 1937 


Norts.—Figures are expressed in Canadian currency and are for calendar years, those in paren- 
theses representing relative positions in 1936. 


Country 


United Kingdom........ 
Winitedsotateseeasosss: 


Belgium..... 
Netherlands. 


Brit 


ish India 


Argentina.... 


Ital 


eee mee ee ee 


Vi 
Union of South Africa... 
Australia.... 
Sweden...... 


Total Trade Net Imports Domestic Exports 

Rank Amount Rank Amount Rank Amount 

$’000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 
1 (1) 7,314 1 (1) 4,735 2 (2) 2,579 
2 (2) 6, 256 2 (2) 2,962 1 (1) 3,294 
3 (3) 4,574 3 (4) 2,198 3 (8) 2,376 
4 (4) 2,677 4 (3) 1,710 5 (5) 967 
5 (6) 1,977 5 (5) 1,076 6 (6) 901 
6 (5) 1,904 8 (8) 794 4 (4) 1,110 
7 (7) MEE 6 (6) 920 7 (8) 857 
8 (8) 1,486 7 (7) 854 |} 10 (12) 632 
9 (9) 1,338 || 10 (9) 584 9 (7) 754 
10 =(12) 1255) ee LD) 513 S10) 762 
ieee 4) 15123 9 (11) ON 4 eli) 413 
120) 1A025 es C3) 497 || 11 (9) 605 
1g} (Bb) 1,080 | 14 (10) 496} 12 (11) 584 
iz) 9s) 1,046} 11 (12) ex I) oils) 1(GIB}) 508 
NSD) 710) 15 (14) 415} 16 (16) 295 
16 = (16) 679 | 16 (16) Soil eto mee ls) 348 


Leading Imports and Exports of Canada.—Detailed tables of the 
twenty-five leading commodities imported and exported follow. 


Imports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, fiscal year 1937-38 
Compared with 1936-37 


Rank 


Totals Imports, 1937-38 


Increase or Decrease 1937-38 


compared with 1936-37 


Commodity 
—_—_—_—— (In order of value, 
1936- | 1937- 1937-38) 
37 38 
3 1 |Machinery.. te 
1 2 |Crude petroleum. . "gal. 
2 3 |Coal. .ton 
5 4 Plates. ‘and sheets, 
ILON Venn cwt. 
4 5 |Automobile parts....... 
12 6 |Farmimplements....... 
6 7 |Raw cotton.. cll 
t! 8 |Sugar for refining. .. CW 
8 Om | Dresiiirulcs sss ere 
9 10 |Vegetable oils....... gal. 
14 11 |Automobiles........ No. 
11 12 |Electrical apparatus..... 
10 13. |Books and Pete 
matter.. see 
15 14 | Rubber, crude....... 
17 15 |Engines ‘and boilers. .... 
13 Gree |(COrn tae eter, oe tec 
16 Gp | Carte votre e seraits he é 
20 18 |Clay and products...... 
27 19 |Stone and products...... 
23 200 | Papers ace in eee ee 
21 21 |Glass and glassware..... 
19 22 |Spirits and wines........ 
24 Deal ERA WWaw OO leer i oer 
22 24 |Noils, tops and waste 
WOOL <8 has oie te 
18 DAS MN Mists eaten te oko Maer 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

= 48 367,372 = +17, 280,553 
1,352,819, 133 47,634, 720) +105,927,077 +7 ,072, 087 
14, 629, 899 38,907,709) +1,276,187| +4,052,983 
8,316,611 31,487,270) +1,074,777| +8,841,424 
= 29, 725, 252 - +2,345.547 
= 19,245, 768 = +8,442,018 
151,361,351 17,444, 618 +3, 524,767 —2,461, 157 
9,118,570 17,340, 403 —1,091, 553 +86, 798 
- 16,546, 947 - +665, 082 
25, 425, 687 15,828,491 +4,694,179) +8,141,622 
19, 293 15,644, 461 +5, 986 +5, 234,359 
- 15,550, 125 - +3, 559, 087 
~ 14,959,310 ~ +2,628,95§ 
78,791, 841 14,729, 016)) +16,245, 782 +4,418,34& 
- 10,872,390 = +2, 209, 128 
15,505, 439 10, 336, 265 —3, 127,009 —214,815 
37,980,035 9, 846, 850 —2,640, 839 +498, 841 
; = 9,174,600 = +1,4380, 444 
= 8, 629, 813 = +2,947, 262 
- 7,984, 806 = +924 307 
- 7,792,695 = +209, 652 
= 7,429, 632 — — 664,901 
21,358, 266 15019, 315 —2,412,970 +902,610 
Hie Lois 213 6, 822, 248 —2,855, 870 —586,715 
= 6,821,777 = —1,386, 963 
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Drums of Canadian Refractory Cement being Unloaded at Calcutta. 


British India. 
Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Domestic Exports of Twenty-five Leading Commodities, fiscal year 
1937-38 Compared with 1936-37 


Rank Totals Domestic Exports, |/Increase or Decrease 1937-38 
Commodities Exported 1937-38 Compared with 1936-37 
Sd (In order of value, 
vig ae 1937-38) Quantity Value Quantity Value 
> $ 
2 1 |Newsprint paper... cwt. 63, 815, 792 120, 007, 550 +916, 083 +49, 831, 102 
1 21 WiC at ee eee ic bu. 89, 628, 923 116, 273, 709) —138,367,590} —107, 187,300 
3 3 |Gold bullion, non- 
monetary........ OZ. 2,472,116 86, 203, 736 +283, 917 +9,536, 467 
4 4a Nickel yao. cwt. 2,270, 879 61,918, 600 +480,518] +16, 036,416 
7 5 |Copper bars, rods. ewt. 3,560, 568 45, 674, 426 —23,414) +10, 801,281 
5 6 |Planks and boards M ft. 1, 805, 726 43, 662, 909 —61, 085 +3,378, 045 
6 Te IMGAts ere eee. cm oe - 41,362,775 _ +5, 248,278 
8 8 |Wood-pulp......2... cwt 15, 739, 081 39,960, 178 —52,939| +6,749,941 
9 Ohishi gece ane ewt. 3,052,524 26, 283, 313 —364, 757 +1,195,711 
12 10 |Automobiles....... No. 68, 850 25,299, 363 +15, 271 +5, 873, 633 
11 11 |Wheat flour........ bbl. 3,904, 888 23, 221,366 —866, 119 +1, 634, 328 
17 12 {Aluminium in bars. cwt. 1,096, 131 20,748,973 +415,774| +8, 226,926 
10 TSW biskoy:stn. a ceeee pf. gal. 4,729,792 18, 828, 293 —556, 231 —2,948, 953 
20 TESS AINC sa as Audet cwt. 3, 748, 177 16,059, 164 +598, 093 +6, 195, 227 
16 15 ae ead: eae ee cwt 3,547,998 14, 115, 946 —195,069 +336, 745 
13 LOS isiw furs. eee: «oe ore - 13,998, 255 - —4, 445,795 
15 17s -\Cattle: it: &..aetees. No 287,459 13,914,541 —27,812 —85,551 
19 18 |Asbestos, raw...... ton 360,978 13, 721,394 +39,991 +2, 152,092 
18 {9'."| Cheesetee oa: seen cwt. 879,475 12,958, 568 +72,084| +1,702,025 
21 20 Pulp wood 2s eer cord 1,590, 363 12, 468, 821 +407, 002 +3, 789, 623 
24 21 |Machinery, except farm. = 11,305, 195 ~ +3,697,723 
29 22 |Farm implements and 
MADE NS) AWDOTS TE \en ph - 10, 705, 957 - +4, 429,349 
41 23 |Copper ore, blister. ewt. 1,089, 854 10,317,959 +568, 125 +6, 354, 307 
25 24 |Silver ore, bullion. oz. 22,214,077 9,913,475 +6,026,485| -+2,669,725 
14 25> | Barleyen....oc ete bu. 13,383, 599 9,550, 891 —5,366, 263 —5, 350,320 
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Distribution of Canada’s Trade by Countries.—The following state- 
ment on imports from twenty-five leading countries shows how pre- 
dominant the 
two great Eng- 
lish - speaking 
countries are as 
a source of sup- 
ply of Canadian 
imports. The 
United States 
supplied ap- 
proximately 61 
p.c. of the Do- 
minion’s i1m- 
ports in 1937- 
38, and. the 
United King- 
dom, over 18 
p.c. The coun- 
tries shown ac- 
count for about 
97 p.c. of total 
imports in each 


Canadian Pavilion at New York World’s Fair, 1939. 
year. Courtesy, Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Imports from Twenty-five Leading Countries, fiscal year 1937-38 
Compared with 1936-37 and 1935-36 


Increase or De- 

Rank Totals Imports crease 1937-38 
Country Compared with— 
——_—__— (in order of importance, 1937-38) © |——__——— | — —— 
aad 1935-36 | 1936-37| 1937-38 || 1935-36 | 1936-37 

$’000 $000 $000 p.c. p.c. 
1 1 TPN MItedE States tacck vers rince . terre chvoiewe = cane 319,479] 393,721) 487,307) +52-5) +23-8 
2 2 aol Opauhscere cu KGbateke (0) 041 Fate. epee cewmctorac ered Choe Oo 117,875| 129,508) 145,000] -+23-0) -+11-9 
16 2) 3 |British Straits Settlements............ 7,198} 10,541) 15,586] +116-5) +47-9 
5 6 AS WAT tral leis pete Reects teoe eel eats ees tars C220 9,470| 12,171)) +67-3| +28-5 
3 4 FEIGSLIOANV ee tee aac eee ore cane 9,908] 11,684} 11,397] -+15-0 —2-5 
Aan Ge Sritishelniciatestect ame eta uate: 7,458) 8,326] 9,405] -+26-1; +13-0 
HUeOF ee Ze ritishSOutm AtriCa ascites ars sas 4,769} 1,459] 8,394] -+76-0} +475-3 
8 8 SH Beloiumipree street a ne) te had al eo: 5,094 6, 696 7,462) +46-5} -+11-4 
L710 ORNS We Ze alana ste eno a teeth parte ves S022, awl 7,397) +104-2} +37-6 
7a OO | a ON | EPANCO te Setanta a Shite. ses os eee 6,718} 6,454} 6,489 —3-4 +0-5 
DO et See (lal Ceylon: ssetcter tage woe cee teers Geta 2,918} 3,962} 6,149) +110-7| +55-2 
TS eetaen Pe Mana ease eyes cree eer. tots cies wegen ites 3,466 4,797 5,782|| +66-8| -+20:5 
ete La AIA ICR ick settee. Soke taisicuse sia otter tayo anevea 4,313 5,173 5,668])| +31-4 +9-6 
Petes al dol sre Ss Cr TAT Rett decel tay es sicts eos a nasitle ars oo 4,758 5,051 5,557) +16-8) -+10-0 
15 mls uel on | Amnpontina = acehiteoc ce -« antec ork. ees 3,744] 11,724) 5,205) +389-0) —55-6 
oul On LORIGCOlOMUD Ia ac americas ane iecs eatin hate: 4,202 4,529 4,617 +9 -9 +1-9 
i Ree ll d GY Wh cth7 A oll Bion lV hgeh eed v= ty yet eee on cic, Petia oo Cee 4,171 (ie, 474 4,541 +8-9} —13-9 
pe all TBs (Ss aie Fencl Bh C6 ler eecahatehen, o Pla ctan Gree cer Meuatar Or Dole Pa PAU! 3,802) +47-8) +40-8 
LO TLOF INGtRerlanGs: ob cisc ae roca toace ee is 4,258 4,252 3,547] —16-7) —16-6 
Gn OS aT DOMMES yee ae hte een tar hier p eatin aha 1,944] 1,722} 3,356) +72-6] +94-9 
LOR loreal oie linea: eee tne oe ace ahenaale ct caters ots exes SEOs, 4,275 3,341) —10-1} —21-8 
OTN EIOL oe bribishmbast Atl lGais coycrto cen sce. 2 =: 3220 2,829 3,288 +2-0} -+16-2 
LDH SOA Pesan BAT DO ACOR eae reece te cls, acvrsie ce aimiauuanels 3,430 Oe 3,141 —§8-4| —15-4 
OF leo deed oN 7eChORIOVaA KING. cine. aatice titers «pistes 1,970 2,365 3,088] +56-8} -+30-6 
Bale Oe Hela WONGZALC LA se sme ais corer: «coher nacaie <! exe aye 1,270 1,007 2,604|) +105-0| +158-6 
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Weighing Canadian Oats on Discharge from Steamer at Bristol, England. 
Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The table on p. 87 shows Canada’s domestic exports to twenty-five 
leading countries. The countries shown account for about 97 p.c. of total 
domestic exports in each year. The United States and United Kingdom 
rank first and second, respectively, as export markets, the United States 
having been first in the latest four fiscal years, but the United Kingdom 
was first in 1933-34. Statistics of Canadian exports, by countries, should be 
read with the qualification that all goods shown as exported to some 
countries may not finally be consumed in those countries, while, on the 
other hand, other countries may ultimately buy and use more Canadian 
goods than the Canadian export statistics indicate. For example, exports 
to the United Kingdom are known to include large amounts of wheat and 
other grains shipped ‘on order’. The final destination is not known at the 
time of exportation from Canada. Similarly, considerable quantities of 
Canadian exports are consigned to one or other of the great European free 
ports and thence transhipped to the country of consumption. Since the 
country of final destination in these cases is not known at the time when 
the goods leave Canada, even to the owners, exports to such countries as 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, Netherlands, ete., which carry on large 
entrepdt trade, are higher than would be the case if the exports in question 
were credited to the countries of final consumption. Exports to other 
countries such as Norway, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, etc., which obtain 
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Canadian goods indirectly, would be correspondingly higher than the Cana- 
dian export statistics indicate. The figures of the table show an expansion 
of Canada’s exports to all the leading countries during the two latest years. 


Domestic Exports to Twenty-five Leading Countries, fiscal year 1937-38 
Compared with 1936-37 and 1935-36 


Rank 
Count 


1935 |1936)1937 


-36 | -37 | -38 
1 1 MM WOMivedeStALCS acm alana cers oe orn ccm 
One enee)s Unibedaiined Om sse Ah had te eects ees: 
3 3 al LENG T EG Breall be Nae te real SRM NE nee wa aii on aa 
ZA WT Na eb a eae Nae Reker A Stasi rdw eee Pa a 
5 GHimOn lESnidslanSOUGMUATT Care cameos csc cle 
7 8 GallNewsZ ea lance teyerp caceres oc tuot: cate: 
6| 4 ag ESE OUR Tahice Pieter ees eee Vacs torte ie soe a 
OMmOn Ca NG tMeriANGS:, serena bes sa) scan eestrer es 
Om wel One On Germanyscn ste octal coca ates dee 
One lie OeiNewiouncdland een crssc ses sees tielcte 
) Tame ale WE ATIC Oeste oR Pec ences Ranks aoe wees 
Aw lim elon PAT PON tINa: sido fone ures wcleaelae steie sage neces 
eae oe eel eIWN On Wal yoo cee vere iste eiotaeercnt ss oldie. tere 
TSe el Guit4al Prelands CHAEe) exc asccs otros Soi sl wsys 
THs || URSA IRS NS reel ya crews Peden iii Seri tarecnr ti Memek areas 
Gee Sral eal Gen \l cura ail Cate cee ace ate Sos rch re tw eae a: acest 
{ae O Ma NE Tstie LNGie sre. center oeiree eccctae cca 
POP Eo OulelSalcurintdacdcandeL ObagOrsern cm. cee yam 
Dae? Jal el OMe xT COM Reanveret cnctatite co tsietetets clchyetrw anc) sane 
TSS a eo OM | Clirnalsweer es ware, eke ctrebepeten ree aetet ec tee 
OP 1Os EOI Swedenses thas oa iG re lteiene jets 
27 | 25 | 22 |British Straits Settlements...... 
TOMI ARO Sel Nbaly ences eten mentee. Whore core tetmealac cats 
ON Hoy OLN Te Koyajes | SCoN 24) eo oaon am Gab Uetked Go Gton tame os 
Dow Onmle2 ee Oruucueser Al DICH wepmer io see ciir ie 7 


ry 
(In order of importance, 1937-38) 


5 Increase or De- 

Totals See Ex- crease 1937-38 
Compared with— 
1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 || 1935-36 | 1936-37 

$000 $000 $000 p.c p.c. 
360,302} 435,015) 423,131) -+17-4 —2-7 
321,557| 407,997) 409,412] -+27-3 +0:3 
23,974] 26,954) 32,422) +385-2| +20-3 
14,844] 21,630] 26,640) -+79-5| +23-2 
13,502) 15,574) 16,169) +19-0 +3-8 
10,221} 11,187} 16,031] -+56-8} -+43-3 
11,061} 23,436) 14,564] +31-7| —37-9 
9,445) 10,916} 13,269)) +40-5) -+21-6 
4,560 7,829) 12,254) +168-7| -+56-5 
6,903 7,728} 9,389) +86-0} -+21-5 
7,648] 11,718 7,609 —0-5| —35-1 
3,982 Belay 7,420) +86-3}| -+99-1 
Ae Oe 6,907 6,672) +45-8 —3-4 
3,039] 3,800) 5,153] -+69-6) +385-6 
Do All 3,873 4,830] -+30-2| -+24-7 
3,342] 3,327) 4,388)| +31-3) -+31-9 
alos wamoneel 4,348] +38-7| +35-0 
2,314, 3,054) 3,806] +64-5) -+24-6 
1,720} 2,854) 3,484] +102-6] +22-1 
4,556] 4,899) 3,354] —26-4) —31-5 
2,295 3,237| 3,156) +387-5 —2°-5 
ery ea iSite 1,939 2,942) +123-7| +51-7 
DBA CE OSYO)| = 215 Pa —4-4) —51-2 
1,467 tesco 2,024 +37-9| -+47-4 
1,715 vail) 1,983) +15-6} -+12-0 


Summary of Trade with British Empire and Foreign Countries 


Canada’s Trade with— 


Fiscal Year : : Other 

cites | Shige | Britis 

& Empire 

$ $ $ 
imports— 
1920-2 ekeien.: 163,939,065) 687,022,521} 50,129,473 
1927=287 sexe 186,435,824] 718,896,270} 63,124,733 
1928-29 ae ante 194,041,381} 868,012,229} 63,346,829 
1929-30) ae. ot: 189,179,738] 847,442,037| 63,494, 864 
1930-332 on: 86,466,055) 232,548,055} 33,918,269 
1939—0470 2. ee 105,100,764] 238,187,681} 35,303,122 
1934-350 aceae 111,682,490} 303,639,972} 44,503,981 
1935—30ee ase 117,874, 822} 319,479,594} 59,846,488 
193C=3 hee oes tes 129 507,885} 393,720,662} 68,657,957 
1937-88......... 144,999,689} 487,307,784] 88,194,545 
Exports. 
(Canadian )— 

102 0—2/ [bee tontce 446, 872,851} 468,434,180} 93,564,910 
(ODT 2 Sunes oat 410,691,392) 483,700,034} 88,284,515 
1928-29 ieee ewe 429,730,485] 504,161,604} 106,258, 803 
1929-30......... 281,745,965) 515,049,763] 97,825,173 
1930-33 ee enee 184,361,019] 197,424,723) 37,757,908 
1933-34......... 288,582,666] 220,072,810} 50,423,723 
1034-35 neta ae 290, 885,237] 304,721,354] 67,314,241 
1935-36)... sis. -- 321,556, 798] 360,302,426) 77,754,681 
1936-37 ee eee 407,996,698) 435,014,544) 87,601,407 
IMB ERIE & Gob oom 409,411,682) 423,131,091} 108,027,338 


Other 
Foreign 
Countries 


Total 
British 
Empire 


$ 


129, 801,446 
140, 499, 680 
140,278,652 
148, 156,943 
53,451,365 
55, 207,058 
62,604,710 
65,518, 159 
79,989,062 
78,567,900 


245, 296, 956 
251,228,053 
328, 108, 239 
225,637,401 
108,520, 628 
106, 874, 872 
93,705,093 
89,416,512 
130,569, 257 
129, 658, 498 


$ 


214,068,538 
249,560,557 
257,388, 210 
252,674, 602 
120,384,324 
140, 403, 886 
156, 186, 471 
177, 721,310 
198,165, 842 
233,194,234 


540,437, 761 
498,975,907 
535, 989, 288 
379,571,138 
222,118,927 
339, 006, 389 
358, 199, 478 
399,311,479 
495,598, 105 
517,439,020 


) Total 

Foreign 
Countries 

$ 

816, 823,967 
859 , 395, 900 
008,290,881 
995,598,980 
285,999, 420 
293 ,394, 739 
366, 244, 682 
384,997,753 
473,709, 724 
565, 875, 684 


— 


713, 731, 136 
734,928,087 
832, 269, 843 
740, 687, 164 
305, 945, 351 
326, 947, 682 
398, 426,447 
449, 718,938 
565,583, 801 
552, 789, 589 
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Review of Canada’s Trade by Months.—The monthly trade figures as 
available when going to press for the calendar year 1938 compared with 
1935, 19386 and 1937, were as follows:— 


Imports and Exports by Months, January, 1935, to October, 1938 


Imports Exports of Canadian Produce 
Month 

1935 1936 1937 | 1938 1935 1936 ] 1937 1938 

$’000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 || $’000 | $000 | $’000 | $'000 
January tse eee 37,229 | 40,590 | 51,883 | 49,720 || 54,737 | 63,865 | 82,242 W022 
Hebrusryss: - een oe 37,044 | 41,597 | 48,681 | 46,952 || 53,480 | 62,074 | 74,792 60, 155 
March esta eo re ee 48,191 | 52,681 | 70,990 | 65,055 || 67,420 | 73,445 | 88,327 74, 219 
Aprile aaa 8 ee oe 36,637 | 42,217 | 56,886 | 48, 895 || 47,314 | 57,424 | 65,517 51,248 
May sac tec ean 54,540 | 59,121 | 76,707 | 67,123 || 65,498 | 83,820 | 99, 497 67,769 
June..... gs rn Bega OA ae 46,732 | 57,598 | 75,669 | 58,947 || 58,505 | 79,181 |107, 478 66, 662 
Jaye on ee eee 48,414 | 53,821 | 71,996 | 55, 822 || 63,286 | 83,899 | 99, 158 66,916 
AurUstes 2 oe) 5 holes 49,560 | 50,258 | 69,966 | 57,026 || 75,676 | 92,559 |101, 471 83, 469 
September.................] 44,689 | 52,983 | 70,240 | 56,412 || 77,259 88, 894 | 94,152 | 107,640 
Octobers2e > es eae 52,751 | 65,159 | 82,113 | 63,909 || 90,526 |110,999 |102, 747 | 101,634 
November tecc.. 55 eee 55,958 | 66,169 | 80,641 - 94,484 |120,971 |106, 663 = 
December. 5. ee 38,569 | 52,996 | 53,125 ~ 77,099 | 98,074 | 77,682 = 


Coal Harbour, Vancouver, B.C.—An aerial view showing Vancouver’s “mos- 
quito fleet”. On the left is Brockton point in Stanley Park with the 
entrance to the Park in the foreground. In the centre is Deadman’s 
island, famed in Indian legend. 


Courtesy, Vancouver Island Tourist Association. 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete 
index of its prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those 
of goods, all of which must be taken into account in order to find out the 
basic state of affairs in regard to total international transactions. 


oe ee ee eee 
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The Tourist Trade.—An item in the above which deserves special 
mention is the tourist trade. For the year 1937 the tourist trade was 
calculated to have brought $294,682,000 into the country, and after the 
deduction of $124,422,000 spent by Canadian tourists abroad, the favour- 
able balance was estimated at $170,260,000. By far the most important 
factor is the automobile traffic between Canada and the United States, it 
being estimated that such United States tourists spent $181,332,000 in 
Canada in 1937, while Canadian automobile tourists spent about $48,893,000 
in the United States. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return which 
Canada derives from her picturesque scenery, fish and game, winter 
sports, etc, 


Summary of Tourist Expenditures 


4 Expenditures 
me eae S| of Canadian 
Year Vsariees ’ Tourists Excess of 
oO A in Other (1) over (2) 
an ris = Countries 
(2 
$ $ $ 
1 AUR Bes Ss seer eR hla i a eA gs 309,379,000 121,645,000 187,734,000 
LO Slee ee Pepe aire an crt es ee Po ie 250,776,000 76,452,000 174,324,000 
LORS Peaepeen ee Ieee rs PRC ee ies cleo Nel on coke cca-us his 117,124,0001| 50,860,000 66, 264,000 
LOSER Rete ae gh Wilner tee re Aa Bits: ees ons ot ates 145,974,000 63,658, 000 82,316,000 
LOSS Fewe weae ti, PRE TR RON Sls HSER SOS Ciaicvenenen eet 214,778,000 95, 600, 000 119,178,000 
LOS Gietpe esta cco nierresy ter Re 20, ect BoP yee Pelee call oh chet awa ie ars 251,299,000 110, 400, 000 140, 899, 000 
193 ee eee ert Rts oot once Sea ee 294, 682,000 124, 422,000 170, 260,000 


1 Canadian funds. No adjustment for exchange was considered necessary in subsequent years. 


Apart from the revenue which Canada derives directly from the tourist 
trade there are many other important results. First-hand knowledge of 
che country, its products and resources, serves to stimulate the demand for 
such products and attracts new capital for investment here. There is, too, 
a value derived from neighbours becoming better acquainted and through 
the exchange of ideas that cannot be measured in dollars and cents. A 
more widely diffused knowledge of the culture, interests, and difficulties 
of other nations leads to a richer social and intellectual life for all and the 
mutual understanding which springs from such contacts is an invaluable 
source of international goodwill. 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments.—Canada’s trade 
with other countries is not limited to the exchange of merchandise. There 
are also the exchanges of numerous services, such as tourist trade, as well 
as the movements of capital between Canada and other countries and the 
transactions connected with the servicing of international investments. It 
is by means of the annual investigation of the balance of international 
payments that it is possible to discover the principal characteristics of 
these transactions between Canada and the rest of the world. 

In 1937 Canada continued to have a substantial credit balance from 
its trade in merchandise, gold, and services with other countries. That is, 
receipts from exports of merchandise, sales of gold, and the tourist trade 
were more than sufficient to make payment of such current obligations as 
interest and dividends to investors residing outside of Canada. These 
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surplus credits, derived from the export of goods and services, were em- 
ployed for the transfer of capital from Canada, for it is by means of 
exchanges of goods, gold, and services that capital is transferred between 
nations. The outflow of capital from Canada during 1937 was for the 
retirement of indebtedness abroad and purchases of outstanding securities, 
as well as a result of the operations of insurance companies, international 
‘branch plants’, etc. 


Canadian Canned Goods Loaded on Bullock Carts at Kidderpore Docks, 
Calcutta, British India. 


Courtesy, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


The principal changes in Canada’s international transactions between 
1936 and 1937 occurred in the merchandise trade and in the retirements of 
Canadian bond issues owned in other countries. The net credits from the 
trade in merchandise show a considerable contraction, which is the result 
of a more rapid increase in the value of imports than of exports. On the 
other hand, net credits from the tourist trade and sales of gold were 
higher. The decline in retirements was sharp. In 1936 there were, in 
addition to a number of bond issues maturing, a number of issues called 
for redemption by Canadian corporations which took advantage of favour- 
able conditions to reduce their obligations outside of Canada. Other 
movements of capital out of Canada were, however, heavier in 1937. 


To see how these results were achieved and to appreciate their magni- 
tude, it is necessary to inspect the transactions in more detail. This may 
be done conveniently by presenting the facts in the form described as 
the balance of payments statement. The current account shows the source 
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of Canada’s surplus receipts or credits from the trade in goods, gold, and 
services and the capital account shows the principal movements of capital 
between Canada and other countries during 1936 and 1937. If the estimates 
of the values of the transactions in the current account were exactly 
accurate and if there were no omissions, the net credits shown there would 
exactly represent the net outward movement of capital from Canada 


during the year. 


But such perfect accuracy, of course, is unattainable 


in practice owing to the magnitude and complex nature of the transactions. 


Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1936 and 1937! 


Item 


Exchanges of Commodities, Gold, and 
Services 

Merchandise sold to other countries........... 
Merchandise bought from other countries..... 
Gold sold to other countries 
Gold received from other countries 
Expenditures in Canada of touristsfrom abroad 
Expenditures of Canadian tourists abroad 
Interest and dividends received from abroad.. 
Interest and dividends paid abroad 
Receiptsfrom abroad forfreight transportation 
Payments abroad for freight transportation... 
Receipts for other trade and service trans- 

actions 
Payments for other trade and service trans- 

actions 


Net Receipts (Credits) 


Capital Movements if 
Sales of new issues of Canadian securities 


Pain thse Or CORO) Cor eC CRCIIONT On vey Oia TiCiCCy DIR ROT ite Oar 


abroad 
Receipts from the sale of other securities 
abroad 
Payments for the purchase of other securities 
abroad 


EPatisvatatoiiers W tgehe site: ele! ehetie iain f aepayie, lens Sele 6, 'e ve 


ht CHIOGYG hie Sanadbiadend Oeclooh odode Uno omen nc 
Change in estimated net assets abroad of Cana- 
iain Dan kesate eet acronis emit oc Paces 
Other capital movements—net payments in 
operations of international branch plants. 
SUCH Aenea serosa er asceilelre locesetions. okewretogel s1eF,cr0" > 


Net Outward Movement (Net Pay- 
ments) 


1 Preliminary. 


1936 19371 
Gross Net Re- Gross Net Re- 
Value of | ceipts (+),|) Value of | ceipts (+), 
Trans- Net Pay- Trans- Net Pay- 
actions ments (—) actions ments (—) 
$000, 000 $7000, 000 $000,000 $7000, 000 
947-9 1,009-7 
132-0 145-1 
mi +131-0 te +145-0 
mone |} 140-9 a +170-3 
76:2 78-8 
Sai Onl (ones ee 325-0 mee 
80-2 111-7 
98-0 ets 137-2 — 25:5 
21-7 25-2 
—34:-0) —38-7 
55-7 t 63-9 
~ +308-5 - +218 -2 
106-1 +106-1 89-5 +89 -5 
270-0 —270-0 177-9 —177-9 
422-5 |) 506:6 
56 = 138 
414-7 511-4 
19-0 { 24-0 
—26-0 { —10-0 
45-0 34-0 
2-6 +2-6 13-0 —13-0 
74-2 —74-2 82-6 — 82-6 
- — 253-7 - —198-8 


CHAPTER XI 


INTERNAL TRADE—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
—FREIGHT MOVEMENTS—SECURITY PRICES— 
COMMODITY PRICES—COST OF LIVING 


Internal trade in Canada is of primary importance. The home con- 
sumption of goods and services by a population of 11,209,000 requires a 
greater expenditure of economic activity than that required for the prose- 
cution of external trade, even though Canada ranks sixth among trading 
countries of the world. Internal trade includes the transportation and 
distribution of goods within the country through the medium of railways, 
steamships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agencies. It 
includes all professional services such as those carried on by doctors, 
theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, insurance companies, and innumerable 
others. All such activities, even if not productive of material goods, add 
substantially to the national income. 

Historically, Canadian internal trade developed as a result of the fur 
trade, fur being the first great staple sought in Canada by Europeans in 
exchange for their products. This trade spread until it covered the whole 
area of the Dominion, forming the framework into which the economic 
activities of the nation were gradually built. Lumber, fisheries, agricultural, 
mineral, and other resources were gradually exploited. As population grew, 
local manufacturing industries supplanted certain imports. Diverse resources 
in various parts of the country led to a vast exchange of products and 
growing wealth to increasing abundance of services. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its 
statistical measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea 
of its extent may be gathered from the fact that in 1936 the national in- 
come arising from those gainfully occupied in Canada was estimated at 
$4,265,000,000, while the money value of exports of Canadian produce was 
$1,015,000,000. 

The sections which follow deal with those features of internal trade 
which have not received treatment elsewhere in this handbook. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Wholesale Trade.—The supplying of goods for the retail (rade 
requires a complex organization, made up of many types of wholesale 
establishments. The 1931 census of wholesale business showed that there 
were more than 5,000 wholesale houses in Canada with sales amounting to 
shghtly more than one billion dollars and 8,000 other types of wholesalers 
handling sales and orders to the value of two billion dollars. The capital 
invested in both types of wholesale establishments was valued at $759,- 
000,000. Ninety thousand persons found employment in wholesale estab- 
lishments and their earnings totalled $146,000,000. 
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Indexes of Sales of Retail and Wholesale Establishments, 1934-37 
(1930 = 100) 


Retail Stores Wholesale Establishments! 


1930 | 1934 | 1985 | 1936 | 1937 || 1930 | 1934 | 1985 | 1936 | 1937 


Province 


Prince Edward Is..| 100-0 | 70:3 71-9 82-4 85-3 
Nova Scotia....... 100:0 | 77-2} 81-6} 88-7 | 99-8 }}}100-0 | 77-0 | 80-3] 88-0 99-3 
New Brunswick....| 100-0 | 69-1 73-1 79-4 90-9 
Qucebecxre..cree 100:0 | 69-0 | 71-3] 76-5 | 86-9 || 100-0 | 74-7] 77-7) 84-7] 100-2 
{ 
Ontanriownenc see 100-0 | 74-9] 78-0} 83-0} 92-9 || 100-0 | 79-4] 83-3} 91-5] 105-1 
Manitoba....,.2...° 100-0 | 69-4] 73-4] 78-5 | 85-2 
Saskatchewan...... 100:0 | 59-4} 68-2 | 69-7] 68-3 ees 67-7 | 73-4 | 79-8 86-7 
bertae sen ee Ae 100-0 69-0 74-0 78-7 86-3 


British Columbia. .| 100-0 | 69-6 | 75-8 | 84-0] 93-6 | 100-0 | 71-6] 77-7 | 84-9 97-2 
Yukon and N.W.T.| 100:0 | 64-9 | 68-3 | 61:2 | 75-2 = = = 3 = 


Canada........ 100-0 | 71-1 74-6 80-1 | 89-0 | 100-0 | 74-7 | 78-9 86-2 98-7 


1 Regular wholesale houses. For a full description of the index, see the report ‘‘Wholesale 
Trade in Canada, 1930-33’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 

Retail Trade.—The distribution of goods and services, to meet the 
demands of consumers, requires many types of establishments which employ 
hundreds of thousands of persons and use many millions of dollars of 
capital. The 1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 
showed that in 1930 there were 125,000 retail stores in Canada with sales 
amounting to $2,756,000,000. Including proprietors receiving a fixed salary, 
there were about 300,000 persons on the payrolls of these stores and 
approximately $300,000,000 paid out to them in salaries and wages during 
the year. The capital invested in these retail stores amounted to 
$1,200,000,000. 


Current Trend.—The trend in sales of retail stores and regular whole- 
sale houses, by provinces, for the years 1980 and 1934 to 1937 is shown 
above. No allowances have been made in the indexes for changes in retail 
and wholesale prices during the period. While the decline in retail trade 
from 1930 to 1933 was 35-2 p.c. (34:3 p.c. in wholesale trade), some kinds 
of business had much heavier losses than others. How much of the 
decrease was due to the decline in prices and how much to a reduction in 
physical volume of trade, it is not possible to say. Reports on retail and 
wholesale trade for recent years show that the improvement which com- 
menced in 1934 was continued throughout 1935, 1936, and the first half of 
1937, the dollar value of retail sales for the latter year being 11 p.c. above 
1936, 37 p.c. above 1933, and within 11 p.c. of the amount recorded for 
1930. Monthly indexes based on returns from chain and department 
stores reveal a levelling-off in trend during the latter part of 1937 and a 
slight recession in 1938. Sales for the first eight months of the latter year 
are 2 p.c. below those for the corresponding eight-month period in 1937. 

Chain Stores—In recent years, great changes have taken place in the 
distribution of goods, the chain store now doing a large proportion of the 
work of retailing merchandise. The survey of chain stores, made in con- 
nection with the Census of Merchandising, shows that chain stores (other 
than department store chains) do about 17 p.c. of the total retail business 
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of the Dominion. This ratio has remained relatively constant since 1930, 
the first year for which such data are available. The proportion of the 
total business transacted by chains varies widely in different lines of trade. 
The modern variety store is a typical chain store development, practically 
the entire business of such stores being transacted by chains. The multi- 
unit type of distribution is also important in the food retailing field where 
chains accounted for 29-3 p.c. of the combined business of all grocery stores 
and meat markets in 1937. The trend in chain store business in Canada 
from 19381 to 1987 is shown below. 


Summary Statistics of Chain Stores, 1931-37 


Pe : Nee N ees Value of Chain Sales ah 
alendar Year of Gham PC of 
Chains Stores Amount Total Sales 
$ 

LOB dite Sr eyes ch een bere ther a Stern eS gare gs A 506 | 8,557 | 484,199,700 18-7 
LO SOM evans, Soren et, Soe ond oie ee teeter iene 486 8,398 | 360,806,200 18-8 
OS SPREE ies ae ae erie we ee tee te eae oe eee 461 8,230 | 328,902,600 18-5 
LO SA Gre aor testers gas ah te eee ee he A a 445 8,210 | 347,186,100 17-9 
TO BGA E ete oh ed A 2 Ue NA ad otis eon ie 445 8,024 | 364,589, 800 17-9 
193 Cote eee eee: Ren | Meee 457 8,124 | 394,935,000 17-9 
IU ie aadcs Ret Res doe Ae ae eae Ne OR RU A ieee! INET, 447 Testor | A 14eS3e300) 16-9 


Retail Services—More than 40,000 establishments are engaged in 
supplying services of various kinds to the Canadian public. The provision 
of amusements and domestic and personal services forms the chief business 
of the service groups. In 1930, $249,000,000 was spent by consumers in such 
establishments; employment was provided for 64,000 persons. 


Motion Picture Theatres—The motion picture continues as the most 
popular form of amusement in Canada. Figures for the year 1937 show 
1,047 motion picture theatres with a total of 134,374,061 paid admissions. 
Box office receipts for the same year (exclusive of amusement taxes) were 
$32,499,300 or 10 p.c. greater than for 1936. They were 26-1 p.c. above the 
low point reached in 1933 but were still 15 p.c. below the amount recorded 
for 1980. 


Internal Freight Movement 


The subject of interprovincial trade is of interest to many persons, but 
comprehensive data are even more difficult to record than those of inter- 
national trade. There are practically no restrictions to movements across 
the provincial borders and consequently the records of movements of 
commodities, people, money, etc., are very incomplete. 

The railways are required to record the tons of revenue freight, under 
76 commodity classes, loaded and unloaded and received from and delivered 
to foreign railways and boat lines for each province. The excess of loadings 
in any province over unloadings shows a net movement out of that 
province, but does not reveal the places to which the excess was shipped 
and, similarly, the excess of unloadings over loadings indicates a net 
import into the province. For the Prairie Provinces, where only a small 
proportion of the freight is moved by other agencies than the railways, the 
net movements into and out of the provinces indicate fairly accurately net 
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‘mports and exports, but in the eastern provinces where vessels and motor 
vehicles are more important factors in transportation only a part of the 
story is told by these railway data. No records are yet available of the 
movements of commodities, people, etc., by vessel or motor vehicle from 
province to province. 


Security Prices 


The Bureau of Statistics publishes several series of index numbers, 
designed to measure the movement of security prices in general and of 
important groups of stocks in particular. These constitute an important 
barometer of business conditions. The table below shows the course 
of the Investors’ index number for representative months in the years 
from 1936 to 1938 inclusive. A table of the index numbers of mining 
stocks by months during the years 1935-38 is also given. 

The record of Canadian common stock prices, extending back to 1914, 
is quite different from that of commodity prices. During the War and in 
the years immediately following, the average level of commodity prices 
advanced to nearly two and one-half times its height in 1914, while common 
stock prices averaged less than two-thirds of 1914 levels during this 
period. Again, during the years 1927 to 1929, the behaviour of these two 
price groups was very different. This time stock prices increased by 
approximately 100 p.c., while commodity prices drifted slowly downward. 
Both commodities and stocks declined subsequent to the latter part of 
1929, and since the spring months of 1933 they have both moved irregularly 
upward. 


Investors Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1936-38 


(1926=100) 
Year and Month Banks Utilities | Industrials Total 

1936 (representative months)— 

AVANT Veer peel tool estas osteoma A neenae ahs 78-6 52-4 187-7 112-9 

Mair Chitpteretierscsle oe say elon a ait ahcra ota Beene 79-6 Doro 194-8 117-4 

TIC ROM RE basco oes Nese MCR neat etre ee * 77°8 53-3 189-3 113-8 

September ene sc scprmae tee cies eae 79-7 54-8 200-6 119-5 

WEcembe riers natn is ee Ee OR Sy (Ors 62-8 212-8 129-2 
1937 (representative months)— 

ANU T yee ee en a eee ee 94-4 68-5 222-0 137-4 

INN Yi oe) 6 Vlieee PO a sme nee EAT ment eee Rega rere Dt oe 95-9 71-0 241-7 147-2 

AUDI ES edict heer Retee che er RRERCSRe NI Meas SER RS  e 92-3 63-2 210-1 129-4 

SU OUCH AN Of) Ba ny gine Romina cre oC Oma OS DIG ae 84-9 57:4 193-3 118-9 

IDEcemM Der Aenea ea Ce md os tae ent! 81-6 49-5 167-7 103-7 
1938 (representative months)— 

GBaqt Wenig. Mia bot ee eee Ry BNE RS OA te Cor a ae 84-3 48-4 177-0 107-7 

Uri elas siecle Pinedo he ort aves cette Aircore easier) one coke core 80:5 43-1 164-0 99-2 

db oY en, A es acl ena ek oie One REND CRN SIE ner 81-0 45-1 163-5 100-0 

Septemibeneewte re Mace otek e a itae eee Oe 83-4 42-7 162-2 98-6 


From the extreme high of 217-1 registered in September, 1929, a 
general index of common stock prices dropped sharply at first, and then 
more gradually, until it reached 43-2 in June, 1932. Temporary recovery 
was followed by a secondary decline lasting until March, 1933, when the 
index was 48:9. Subsequent intermittent recovery carried this series up- 
ward to 147:2 in March, 1987, before any major reaction occurred. This 
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continued until April, 1938, at which time a low of 97-9 was reached. 
Hesitant recovery subsequently, was checked in September by international 
tension in Europe, but the movement upward was resumed in October. 


The Floor of the Toronto Stock Exchange—The ’phone clerk shown at his 
desk is in instant touch with the ‘market’ and a large volume of transac- 
tions can be handled expeditiously. The new exchange building, opened 
in 1937, is equipped with the most modern facilities—-ticker services 
speeded by an electric eye, the latest annunciator and timing systems, 
and a ‘trading post’ system with all the latest improvements. 


Courtesy, Canadian Industries Limited. 


The post-war peak in mining share prices was reached in October, 
1927, two years prior to the highest levels in utilities and industrial stocks. 
At that time a price index for mining issues touched 143-8, considering 
prices in 1926 as equal to 100-0. It then declined irregularly to an all-time 
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low of 46-8 during June, 1932. From that month until February, 1937, the 
general trend of mining stock prices was decidedly upward, although the 
advance was interrupted by a long period of gradual reaction beginning in 
the final quarter of 1934 and extending through the greater part of 1935. 
At the crest of the rise in February, 1937, the mining stock index was 177-2. 
This was followed by sharp recessions in the spring and early autumn, but 
after establishing a new low of 121-°6 in October, mining stock prices moved 
upward irregularly to 156-0 for August, 19388. A tense international out- 
look in September brought further reaction, but prices moved sharply 
upward again in October. 


Index Numbers of Twenty-four Mining Stocks, by Months, 1935-38 


| 
Month 1935 1936 1937 1938 Month 1935 1936 | 1937 1938 
JANUATY eases 5 cee Honey Md Atl Thebes Webcal SURES votes oo 6 117-9 | 157-6 | 141-8 151-1 
February .......-. 124271498) elie eel an el PNUSUStaemene ss. « 115-6 | 158-1 | 146-2 156-0 
Marche eens. 128-2 | 144-2 | 172-6 | 134-9 || September...... 119-1 | 157-6 | 127-6 144-0 
INE eg arstst oteoeeo 128-7 | 145-8 | 154-1 | 133-9 |) October......... 118-6 | 158-2 | 121-6 | 157-4 
MES SEER rere 128-3 | 150-3 | 142-1 | 139-5 || November...... 125-5 | 167-0 | 129-4 159-6 
JUNO chee ee 123-0 | 156-1 | 134-7 | 145-8 || December......| 133-6 | 167-7 | 134:3 - 


Commedity Prices 


There have been three distinct periods in price history since the begin- 
ning of the Great War. During the first, a rapid rise and subsequent 
reaction occurred when the Canadian wholesale price index advanced from 
64-0 to 155:9 between 1913 and 1920, and then declined to 97°3 for 1922. 
It remained close to this level (approximately 50 p.c. above price averages 
for 1913) until near the end of 1929. This seven-year stretch of com- 
parative stability constituted the second period. During the final period, 
a decline carried the wholesale index downward from 95-6 for 1929 to 
66-7 for 1932, after which a gradual recovery advanced it to 72-1 for 1935. 
Price levels at that time exhibited a tendency to stabilize at somewhat 
more than 10 p.c. above pre-war levels, but a secondary advance much more 
impressive than the first raised the wholesale price level sharply in the 
latter half of 1936, and still higher in 1937. This rise has not been main- 
tained, however, and the October, 1938, index of 74:1 showed a sharp 
decline from the 1937 average of 84-6. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913-37! and by Months, 1938 


(1926=100) 
1938— 

TDISE Aho tenes hore eee: G4 OM eLO 2G petit cois cane sees 1O020F |e January nee sdeicite aes 83-8 
TO Td wean er ee ces Bees 65-5 10D Gee Otani Nagra cost Of @Mebruary 2) aaece es: 83-6 
TO IG ae ners al ade Passe ame 70-4 1928 este Ae ae 06 245 eMarelhivscet clearest 83-1 
1O1GE Os yates ercrdectend 84-3 LODGR a eer ee OF Gale eN prily es were ee 82-3 
LOT eee ce eee 114:3 [OS0 Ree tae ee ola AWE aiees ann oo oonadeeds 80-3 
i Bs ere esky eaten hen ey nicl 127-4 LOS Mea oor ea feceee nee: 72-1 VUNG AA sateen ae 80-1 
OIG Rr rane Bepie eet S47 OR NelOosr eee os ee cee G6 ae Sul Verne seed eeoraees 78-6 
LODO a tees aaece 155-9 LOSS trey counter ieka te Griclia| eAnouStwe mene tee 76-0 
1OD1T se hehe ersten L1OSON | WelL984 eae ra. (ICG me Septembere. ca. aes a 74-5 
1922 Ata tee eae 97-3 1985S Pee eee nes 72-1 Octoborrecuesn ss 74-1 
1923 5 eee 98-0 19S GR scores mete ois 74:6 November.........-- 73°5 
NWO D4 wee eso eo 99-4 NEY fee oter.c.5, somone 84-6 December: co.cc. ams ~ 
1O2D tienes 102-6 


1236 commodities to 1926; 502 from 1926 to 1934; subsequently 567. 
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Cost of Living 


Statistics of cost of living constitute a very important phase of price 
statistics. Index numbers of retail prices, rents and costs of services 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics are constructed to measure the general 
movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole. They 
are computed in such a manner as to make comparisons possible with 
other general index numbers constructed on similar principles, as, for 
example, the index of wholesale prices. Calculated as they are on the 
aggregative principle, 1.e., the total consumption of each commodity, the 
Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes in 
the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of 
any particular class or section. 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents, and Costs of Services, 
1930-37, and by Months, 1938! 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 


Cloth- | Sun- 
Total | Food Fuel Rent 5 : 
Year Index|. Index|) Index al sindex ee ee 


Index | Index 
1980 Ree retre eet eit ERs ait EAMONN ae 99-2 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 
LOST eee 6 Rate eects era ae Se Tn ee ace ae Sy 89-6 77-3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 
dU RS peeteae Rec he ee Se ied Rape et ean ae a oh ne Mars NR Witt St Se 81-3 64-3 91-4 94-7 72°3 94-6 
LOB 3H A ers cots atc cotta nap ar ee ee Ee 77-5 63:7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 
19 84 ier yk Metres. nthe. ka. © co eh Gk tote ete, a 78-6 69-4 87-7 80-1 69-7 92-1 
EOS Devas ener Pts aces ie cede ee Re oe ee 79-1 70-4 86-8 81-3 69-9 92-2 
TOS Gees A Sie eater oR ee ee 80-8 73-4 86-4 83-7 70-5 92-9 
LUE Yr wee erie we tedeatenes Sm Shan PG Oe Tc ath 9 83-1 77-3 84-9 86-9 C2 93-4 
19381— 
VATUAT Veco ier oe ketene arte ere eT 84-0 78-4 85-6 89-0 73°3 93-7 
Hebruatyiacasone ear ee 83-9 77-9 85-4 89-0 73°3 93-7 
Mitear Chat seh ane eect etree oct eek eee 84-2 78-6 85-7 89-0 73:7 93-7 
IA Drilling oo. "eva iate cde eee ee eee 84-2 78-8 85-7 89-0 TBCF 93-7 
Mayet 2 on? on aes eee nL ee ane 84-1 77-7 85-3 90-3 73°7 93-7 
June. 5 0G Shek tee ee eee are 84-0 78-1 84-5 90-3 73:0 93-6 
WU stig ek ick ee eee ee Ee ee 84-1 78-4 84-4 90-3 73-0 93-6 
ATICUST NES ta i ey ke a See eae 84-8 80-7 84-6 90-3 73-0 93-6 
September a3 ike vee eee as aoe _ 84-0 77-6 84-8 90-3 73-4 93-6 
Octobersee se tse ae ee 83-8 iol 85-1 90-1 73-4 93 -6 
INGVEMmDCI ete AOE sare noe ne eetetee - - = = = 
Wecemlberse: ck te pele cect ere hese eee = = 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The general movements in living costs since pre-war days have been 
similar to those already outlined for wholesale commodity prices. From 
65-4 in 1918, the Bureau’s cost of living index mounted to 124-2 in 1920, 
and then declined sharply to 100-0 in 1922. There was little change of 
importance from that time until 1980, when the index was 99:2. In the 
next three years, however, it followed the lead of primary markets and 
declined to 77-5. The subsequent rise has been more gradual as indicated 
by the 1937 average of 83:1, and the November, 1938, figure of 83-7. 


CHAPTER XII 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Steam Railways.—There are 35 railways in Canada with 42,727 
miles of first main track. The Canadian National System with 21,793 
miles of road and the Canadian Pacific with 16,719 miles constitute over 
90 p.c. of the total. These two railways jointly own the Northern Alberta, 
with 923 miles of road, and the Toronto Terminals with 3:19 miles. The 
Canadian National operates the Hudson Bay Railway, with 510 miles of 
road, for the Dominion Government and owns the Central Vermont with 
25 miles of road in Canada and the Thousand Islands Railway with 4:5 
miles. United States railways operating in Canada account for 863 mules 
and, of the remaining 1,891 miles, the provincially-owned roads, the 


Quick servicing at terminals is essential to modern transportation schedules, 
The gasoline ‘mule’ quickly spots trailers at express cars and removes 
them when loaded. 


Courtesy, International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 


Temiskaming and Northern Ontario and Nipissing Central in Ontario with 
574-43 miles, the Pacific Great Eastern with 347-8 miles in British Colum- 
bia and the Greater Winnipeg Water District with 92-0 miles, owned by 
the city of Winnipeg, account for over half. Thus 23,810 miles, or 56 p.c. 
of the total miles of railway in Canada, are publicly owned. The lines 
constituting the Canadian National and the Pacific Great Eastern were 
taken over by the Dominion and Provincial Governments because of the 
inability of the companies to continue operations. 
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The Railway Commission, organized in 1904 to supersede the Railway 
Committee of the Privy Council, and now (19388) the Transport Com- 
mission, has jurisdiction over all freight, passenger, and other railway 
rates, except certain rates on grain in the Prairie Provinces which are 
fixed by statute. The Commission also has jurisdiction over safety features 
of railway operation, the train service, and the abandonment of services 
and track and other relevant railway activities and jurisdiction over rates 
for certain water-borne traffic. 

Australia has a slightly greater railway mileage per capita than Canada, 
but Canada’s average is higher than any other country and is about 
twice that of the United States. Both freight and passenger traffic, however, 
are considerably lighter than in the United States, the average ton miles 
per mile of road and passenger miles per mile of road being less than 
half of the respective United States averages. 

Freight traffic reached a low point in 1933 but showed increases in 
the following four years amounting to 82,220,374 tons and 26,926,000,000 
ton miles in 1987. 

Passenger traffic has shown a long, almost continuous decline since 
1920, when over 51,000,000 passengers were carried, to a low point of 
19,000,000 in 1933. The revival between 1934 and 1937 has been very 
slight, the total for 1937 being 22,038,709 passengers. 

Revenues declined with the traffic, reaching a low point in 1933, but 
they have been increasing during the past four years and, at $355,103,271 in 
1937, they were above 1932 and were about 1 p.c. below the 1931 revenues. 

The railways employed 187,846 persons in 1929 and paid $290,732,500 
in wages, but by 1933 the number of employees was reduced by “35“p:e 
and the payroll was reduced by 46 p.c. Increased work and increases in 
rates of pay have brought the number of employees up to 133,467 for 1937 
and the payroll to $193,355,584. 

The table below shows gross revenues and the number of cars of 
revenue freight loaded, month by month, for 1936 to the latest month in 
1938 for which data are available. The figures indicate the recovery in 
1986 and 1937 and the decline in the first half of 1988 due to the small 
grain harvest and other factors. 


Railway Statistics, by Months, 1936-38 


Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Car Loadings 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
, 5 , No. No. No. 
$7000 $000 $000 000 000 000 
JANUSTY Poe eae 22,234 25,140 24,362 173 192 187 
February...... ae 22,597 24,710 23,316 180 186 180 
ManCih ios. Saeneee 25,5385 28,691 25,925 192 214 200 
ADT See eee ae 26,050 29,458 20192 193 208 185 
UVES vt nee ee ee 27,022 29,257 25,445 190 209 190 
JUNOS sor ee Aes cease 26,049 28,253 24,577 201 214 187 
VULVa aa nee, sane 27,301 29,405 25,773 203 219 183 
AUPUBE es Bee vaca eee 28, 637 29,211 28 , 439 222 231 213 
September:...- 0.4. 33, 103 32, 882 34, 504 251 262 250 
October sss. 4. 33 , 840 34, 781 - 263 260 257 
November.......... 29,034 30,585 - 220 235 219 
December.......... 30,108 28,969 ~ 206 204 ~ 
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Electric Railways.—The first street railways in Canada were horse- 
drawn cars in Montreal and Toronto in 1861 and, with the advent of 
the electric motor, electric cars were substituted. St. Catharines is 
credited with the first electric street railway system operated in Canada. 
This was 7 miles in length and was opened in 1887. Vancouver followed 
in 1890, Ottawa in 1891, and Toronto and Montreal in 1892. They provide 
cheap mass transportation in cities and early in the present century 
extensions to summer resorts and neighbouring cities and towns were 
operated. The changing habits of the people with the extensive use of 
automobiles have caused most of the interurban and rural lines to cease 
operation and, since 1920, 26 railways have ceased to operate and several 
other systems have curtailed their rural services. Motor buses are 
providing the public services and private automobiles carry an enor- 
mous traffic. Despite the increase in urban population, the electric railway 
_ traffic which is largely urban decreased from 1920 to 1925. It increased 
from 1925 to 1929 and decreased again to 1933. For the past five years 
a revival has been experienced and the number of passengers increased 
from 585,385,094 in 1933 to 631,894,662 in 1937. Over half of these were 
carried by the Montreal and Toronto systems and, of the 37 railways, 
9 in the larger cities carried over 87 p.c. of the total traffic. The total 
investment for 1937 was $208,938,656, gross earnings were $42,991,444, and 
miles of track operated were 1,771. 


Hauling Supplies to Mines north of Hudson, Ont. 
Courtesy, International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 


Express Companies.—Express service might be defined as an expedited 
freight service on passenger trains. Services provided by the Canadian 
National, Canadian Pacific, and Northern Alberta Railways and by the 
Railway Express Agency on United States lines in Canada operate over 
62,634 miles of railway, steamer, motor-vehicle, and aircraft routes. In 
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addition to handling freight ranging from small packages to car loads of 
fish, fruit, race horses, etc., money orders are sold and redeemed. Total 
revenues for 1937 amounted to $17,937,567, employees numbered 4,611, 
and the payroll, including part-time wages, amounted to $7,311,007. 


Keeping the 
Highways Open 
in Winter. 


Highway Building through a Densely Wooded Stretch. 
Courtesy, International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 


Roads and Highways.—Since the advent of the motor vehicle, and 
more especially since 1919 when the Dominion Government made a grant 
to the provinces of $20,000,000 for the construction of roads and to relieve 
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unemployment, the mileage of paved highways has increased rapidly each 
year. For the seven years 1929-85 the average expenditure on rural roads 
was over $73,000,000 exclusive of some expenditures on local roads by rural 
municipalities. ‘These expenditures ranged from $93,000,000 in 1930 to 
$40,500,000 in 1933. The mileage of surfaced roads during these years 
increased by 19,000, amounting to 99,350 miles in 1936. This included 
88,229 miles of gravel surface and 11,121 miles of cement concrete, bitumin- 
ous macadam and concrete, water-bound macadam, and oil-treated gravel. 


Mileage Open for Traffic and Expenditures on Highways, 1936 


Class of Highway Mileage Expenditure! $ 
Earth—not surfaced..............-. BIE 098ulk Constructioniecce ds 3a fo ae 38, 210, 662 
Gravel or crushed stone............ Si Oe mln en all Ce saree neares astro eee racs kas 19,321,316 
@iletreatedteravelfiyy.... sce. sec 889 
Water-bound macadam............. 1,549 
Bituminous macadam.............. 3.219 
Bituminous concretée!s-. 2.2... -- Wear | 
@ementiconcret@..5 2.06 nerce oe 2,030 
ENS Dia kt eeee eh aces hee eee: als} 

OCR Gree Aig se eclrnche aes 400 
Dotalter aes een 410,448 Total..... RE ee 57,531,978 
1 Including bridges and ferries. 2 Including footpaths and sidewalks $14,519. 


Motor Patrol for Maintenance Work on Gravelled Highways. 
Courtesy, International Harvester Company of Canada Limited. 


Motor Vehicles.—The number of motor vehicles registered in Canada 
has increased steadily and rapidly. In 1906 there were only 1,447 vehicles 
registered; by 1916 they had increased to 128,828, by 1926 to 832,268 and 
in 1937 a peak of 1,319,702 was reached. This was an average of one 
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motor vehicle to each 8-4 persons. This extensive use of motor vehicles 
is revolutionizing conditions in Canada as in other countries. The pas- 
senger travel by steam railways has declined rapidly but the total travel 
has probably increased many times during the past two decades. The con- 
sumption of gasoline in 1937 amounted to over 718,620,000 gallons and 
around 84 p.c. of this was consumed by motor vehicles. The number of 
persons killed in motor vehicle accidents has increased with the increased 
use of motor vehicles and in 1937 amounted to 1,626 persons. This was an 
increase over 1936 of 310 persons, or 23-6 p.c., and over 1933 of 671 persons, 
or 70 p.c., whereas the increase in gasoline consumption by motor 
vehicles, which measures approximately the miles run, increased 13 p.c. 
over 1936 and 43 p.c. over 1938. 

The provincial taxes for registrations of motor vehicles, drivers, oper- 
ation of trucks and buses in public service, etc., amounted to $25,993,905 in 
1937 and the taxes from the sale of gasoline to $38,373,947 making a total 
of $64,367,852. Out of this must be deducted the costs of administration 
before computing revenue available for highway work. 


Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, in Recent Calendar Years 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada! 
1920.. 1,418] 12,450} 11,121) 41,562) 177,561| 38,257) 60,325) 38,015) 28,000 408, 790 
1925. 2,947| 22,745] 18,863} 97,418] 342,174; 50,884} 77,940} 54,538} 56,427 724,048 
1930. 7,376| 43,029} 34,699] 178,548) 562,506} 78,850) 127,193) 101,119) 98,938 1,232,489 
1931. 7,744] 43,758] 33,627] 177,485) 562,216) 75,210} 107,83 94,642] 97.932] 1,200,668 
1932.. 6,982} 41,013} 28,041] 165,730} 531,597; 70,840} 91,275) 86,781} 91,042 1,113,533 
1933.. 6,940] 40,648] 26,867] 160,012] 520,353] 68,590) 84,944) 86,041) 88,554] 1,083,178 
1934. 7,206] 41,932} 29,094] 165,526) 542,245} 70,430) 91,461) 89,369) 92,021) 1,129,532 
1935. 8,231) 43,952} 31,227] 170,644| 564,076} 70,660} 94,792} 93,870} 98,411] 1,176,116 
1936. 7,632} 46,179] 33,402! 181,628) 590,226) 74,940) 102,270} 97,468} 106,079 1,240,124 
1937. 8,011] 50,048] 36,780} 197,917} 623,918} 80,860} 105,064} 100,434} 116,341] 1,319,702 


1 The figures include vehicles in Yukon. 

Canals.—Canals were the earliest large transportation works in 
Canada. One of the first locks was a small one constructed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. at Sault Ste. Marie which was destroyed by United States 
troops in 1814. Another was built at the Lachine rapids in the St. Law- 
rence above Montreal in 1825, followed by the Welland canal in 1829 
to overcome the obstacle of Niagara falls. The Rideau canal (military in 
primary purpose), the St. Lawrence System, and the Chambly canal 
followed. To-day there are six canal systems under the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Transport, namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, 
(2) from Montreal to the International Boundary near lake Champlain, 
(3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from 
Trenton to lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes 
in Cape Breton. These canals have opened to navigation from the Atlantic 
about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the Department of Public Works 
or other authority are minor canals and locks to facilitate local navigation 
on disconnected waterways. Among projected canals the most important 
are those connected with the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river form one of the busiest 
waterways in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit 
river than any other waterway and the traffic through the canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1929 reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than 
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through the Panama and Suez canals combined. The greater part of this 
traffic is iron ore from lake Superior to United States ports on lake Erie 
and return cargoes of coal, and grain down-bound destined to St. Lawrence 
ports, Buffalo, Port Colborne, and other lower lake ports. 


Port Colborne 
Viewed from 


Lake Erie. 


Looking out over 
Port Colborne to 
Lake Erie. 


Aerial Views of Port Colborne Harbour, the Lake Erie Terminal of the 
Welland Canal. 


Courtesy, Department of National Defence. 


The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed 
by channels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s rivers, and is limited to about 
21 feet. Since 1932 when the New Welland Ship canal, with 25 feet in 
the stretches between locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the 
sills), was opened, large upper lake vessels have passed down as far as 
Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a depth of 14 feet (reduced in 
periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of very small tonnage, 
cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels have been engaged in 
the Great Lakes traffic for several years, bringing over cargoes from 
European ports. ‘Traffic using the St. Lawrence canals reached a new 
high record in 1937 with 9,195,439 tons despite a relatively light move- 
ment of wheat. About a third of the St. Lawrence and Welland Canals 
traffic is grain and other agricultural products. 
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Shipping.—The tonnage of sea-going and inland international vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports showed an almost continuous 
increase up to 1914, and again during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920 
to 1929. The effects of the depression, however, are evident here also 
but each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1934, 1935, 1986, and 1937 showed an 
increase over the preceding year, 1937 recording a new high at 94,586,746 
tons. The coasting vessels have also shown increases during the past four 
years, and amounted to 91,421,172 registered net tons in 1937. 

The vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry in 1902 numbered 
6,836 with a total of 652,613 tons. There was a fairly steady increase to 
8,573 in 1919, followed by a decrease to 7A82 in 1921; since 1921 there has 
been an increase to 8,910, representing 1,338,723 tons in 1937. 


Canada’s splendid system of inland waterways, linking the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, permits economical transportation to the heart of the 
continent. The layout, reading downwards, shows: (1) S.S. Dow 
Chemical, a modern self-unloading collier, which plies regularly between 
Lake Erie coal ports and Toronto; (2) S.S. Hlsa Esberger, discharging 
at Toronto, direct from vessel to tank cars, a cargo of peanut oil from 
Hamburg, Germany; (3) SS, Laketon, grain carrier, which plies regu- 
larly between the head of the Lakes and Toronto. 


In the ’70’s shipbuilding was an important industry in Canada, espe- 
cially in the Maritime Provinces; the vessels built were mostly wooden 
sailing vessels. The invention of the iron steamboat greatly affected the 
industry in Canada, and there was a more or less steady decline in the 
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number of vessels built and registered each year from 1885 to 1914. The 
War stimulated shipbuilding and there was a temporary activity assisted by 
the marine program of the Dominion Government. According to the 
figures published by the Department of Transport, the number of vessels 
built and registered in Canada in 1937 was 442 of 15,024 tons gross. Of 
this number, 6 sailing and 14 motor vessels were built of steel, the 
remainder being wooden vessels, powered as follows: sail 33, steam 3, 
and motor 386. The value of production in the shipbuilding industry 
in 1936 as collected by the Census of Industry, was $6,241,054, of which 
only $209,029 was for vessels built or under construction, while $4,956,960 
was for repairs and custom work and $1,075,065 for other products, including 
aeroplanes, boilers, engines, structural steel, etc. 


Ocean Terminals, 
West Saint John, N.B. 


Inner Harbour, 


Victoria, B.C. 


Telegraphs.—Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1846-47 
between Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines, and Niagara. In 1847, also, 
the Montreal Telegraph Co. was organized and a line built from Quebec 
to Toronto. Other lines rapidly followed, to be brought eventually under 
the single control of the Great Northwestern Telegraph Co., which 
remained alone in the field until the building of the Canadian -Pacific 
railway and the Canadian Government telegraph lines. In 1987, there 
were 369,411 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, handling 13,456,330 mes- 
sages, and the gross revenue was $11,410,333. In addition, 6 transoceanic 
cables have termini in Canada, 4 on the Atlantic and 2 on the 
Pacific. There are also 18 other cables from Atlantic ports to New- 
foundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Bermuda, and United States and 
Canadian ports. These handle over a million cablegrams annually. There 
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are also radio stations open for commercial traffic, mostly government- 
owned, but operated in part by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., in 
addition to stations operated in connection with shipping, or private 
commercial stations operated by canneries, logging companies, etc. The 
number of wireless messages handled is now over 300,000 a year. 


Telephones.—The discovery of the telephone was, in regard to its 
main principles and the first electrically recorded transmission of the 
human voice made in Canada, although Alexander Graham Bell was a 
resident of the United States at the time of its recorded invention. The 
first long-distance talk was conducted by Alexander Graham Bell between 
Brantford and Paris, a distance of eight miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. Tele- 
phone development in Canada, however, dates only from 1880. In 1883 
there were but 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 40 
agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance wire. In 1936 the number of 
telephones was 1,266,228 with a wire mileage of 5,197,042, the investment 
being $330,048,263. In the three Prairie Provinces there are well-organized 
government systems. Next to the railways, the telephone companies 
are probably the largest annual investors in new plant and construction 
in the Dominion. Canada has more telephones in proportion to population 
than any other country except the United States. 


Air Navigation.—The aeroplane has provided a vastly improved 
means of transportation in the undeveloped northern areas of Canada 
where the only alternatives were canoe in summer and dog team in winter. 
Air travel soon proved not only much quicker, but much cheaper, and a 
rapid expansion took place without the aid of government subsidy. The 
mileage flown by aircraft increased from 185,000 in 1922 to 10,626,630 
in 1937, when 160,517 passengers, 26,205,766 pounds of freight, and 1,411,213 
pounds of mail were carried. Furthermore, the aeroplane has proved a 
great boon in the administrative field in Canada in the development and 
conservation of her vast natural resources. Aerial forest fire patrols are 
now carried on over large parts of almost every province; fishery patrols 
by aeroplane protect territorial waters and enforce fishing regulations; and 
by the use of aeroplanes equipped with special cameras, preliminary sur- 
veys, which would have taken years by the older methods, are now rapidly 
made over large tracts of difficult country. This development in Canada 
has differed from that in other countries where air traffic between the 
chief centres of population has received most attention. The Trans- 
Canada Airway is designed to facilitate progress along this line. 

Trans-Canada Airway—Experimental flights between Vancouver and 
Winnipeg were commenced on Jan. 1, 1938, and on Mar. 4 a beginning was 
made in carrying mail over this portion of the airway, while by Oct. 1 
modern aids to air navigation, including night-flying facilities, were com- 
pleted and a regular air-mail service was inaugurated. On Oct. 17 an 
express service was extended to Toronto and Montreal, and on Dec. 1 a 
daily air-mail service between Vancouver and Montreal was established. 
Service between Lethbridge and Edmonton was started Oct. 1 and on 
Aug. 4 daily service was established on a feeder line from Regina serving 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Prince Albert and North Battleford. There are 
now in operation 30 radio range stations at approximately hundred-mile 
intervals except in the mountain section where the spacing is closer. 
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Adjacent to most of these are airports fully lighted for night flying. 
Meteorological services provide weather maps 4 times daily and district 
forecasts for the ensuing 6 hours. Work on the section east of Montreal 
is progressing with a view to extending the service to Moncton in the 
autumn of 1939. A new aerodrome is under construction at Charlotte- 
town and the municipal airports at Saint John and Halifax are being 
enlarged and improved. 


Transporting Supplies to and from the 
Canadian North—Upper picture: Bulky 
cases of mining supplies en route to 
Argosy Gold Mines, northern Ontario. 
Middle left: Sectional boilers being 
transported by air into northern Quebec. 
Lower right: Bales of white fox pelts 
awaiting shipment at Coppermine, 
Arctic Ocean. 

Courtesy, Canadian Airways, Limited. 


National Radio.—When the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation re- 
placed the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, on Novy. 2, 1936, 
national radio broadcasting entered a second phase in Canada. Established 
on a basis similar to that of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
new organization has a board of nine governors, a general manager and 
an assistant general manager. 

The Board of Governors (members are appointed for three years in - 
rotation) acts as “trustee of the national interest in broadcasting”, and is 
responsible for the policies of the Corporation. It is thus the guarantee to 
the public that broadcasting is being administered in a non-partisan and 
business-like manner. Members of the Board of Governors are unpaid. 
The CBC is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 

Marked progress has been made towards improvement in coverage, 
reception and program services. The most important technical develop- 
ments of the past year have been the inauguration of two 50,000-watt 
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transmitting stations, CBL at Hornby, Ont., serving the province of 
Ontario, and CBF at Verchéres, Que., for the province of Quebec—the first 
high-power transmitters in Canada. CBA, another 50,000-watt transmitter, 
ig now being constructed at Aulac, Cole’s Island, N.B., to give coverage in 
the Maritime Provinces, while at Watrous, Sask., a fourth station of 
similar power, to be known as CBK, also under construction, is destined 
to serve the Prairie Provinces. A 5,000-watt transmitter, CBR, was in- 
stalled at Vancouver, B.C., in 1937. Thus, a notable advance has been 
made towards completion of the plan envisaged in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Radio Broadcasting, appointed in 1928 to investigate the 
whole problem of broadcasting in Canada. 


Modern Transmitter Buildings and Antenna Towers Recently Brought into 
Operation by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The upper pic- 
tures show the transmitter building at Hornby, Ont., and the top of the 
647 foot antenna tower tapering into the sky. The lower pictures are of 
the transmitting station at Verchéres, P.Q., and the base of the 600-foot 
vertical radiator tower. This tower weighs about 70 tons and is sup- 
ported, as shown, by a ball and socket joint resting on a special porcelain 
insulator; steel guy ropes hold the tower in position. The buildings are 
constructed of concrete and glass brick and are most modern. 

Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Apart from the high-power transmitters already completed or under 
construction, CBC is steadily adding new technical equipment to its 
facilities. Canada’s first complete mobile unit, including short-wave sending 
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and receiving apparatus, two recording machines and a pack set, which 
can be carried by a commentator in territory inaccessible to the unit 
proper, came into use for the first time in June, 1938. 

On’ Oct: 1; 1937, 
a contract was 
completed for 
transmission facil- 
ities enabling na- 
tional network 
programs to be 
heard sixteen 
hours each day in 
all five Canadian 
time zones. This 
nation-wide net- 
work carries both 
the sustaining pro- 
grams of the Cor- 
poration and a 


limited number of 

carefully selected Radio Broadcasting—One of the massive 50,000-watt 
: transmitters now being constructed for the CBC's 

commercial — feat- two new high-power stations in the Maritime 

ures. In addition Provinces and Western Canada. The tension of 

to the stations the current passing through the cables will be 

7 18,000 volts. 
owned by the Courtesy, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
CBC, the national 


network includes a large number of privately-owned transmitters. 

During 1938 the CBC inaugurated a series of broadcasts by leading 
Canadian symphony orchestras. Commencing in May with the Toronto 
Promenade Symphony, 24 concerts were broadcast over the national net- 
work in Canada, and over extensive networks of the NBC in the United 
States. From British Columbia, the Vancouver Symphony open-air con- 
certs at Stanley Park were broadcast nationally on alternate Sunday after- 
noons. This policy is being continued during the fall and winter season of 
1938-39 with weekly broadcasts by the Toronto and Montreal Symphony 
Orchestras. Other important musical organizations in Canada will later 
be included. Chamber and concert music have been represented by 
carefully selected groups throughout the Dominion. 

A wide variety of dramatic presentations have been offered, and in 
the field of special broadcasts outstanding official events of national and 
international importance such as: the opening of the Thousand Islands 
Bridge at Ivy Lea, Ont., with the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
President of the United States participating; the relays from Europe de- 
scribing the annexation of Austria by Germany; the war crisis during the 
month of September; the Eucharistic Congress at Quebec; Salute to 
Australia (Jan. 27, 1938); etc., have been given. Weekly talks and dis- 
cussions on citizenship, general questions of the day, biographical sketches 
of noted men, and adventure topics have occupied important periods on 
national and regional networks and vocational training and authoritative 
information on farming have been outlined in regional talks, 
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During 1938 an exchange of producers between the BBC and CBC has 
been put into effect. A CBC representative spent six months early in 
1938 with the BBC, during which time he made a study of broadcasting in 
England. Simultaneously, a BBC representative was the guest of the 
CBC. At the present time a second Canadian producer is in London, 
while one of the most experienced producers of the BBC has arrived in 
Canada. In addition, a producer from the CBC will spend the winter of 
1938-39 in Australia in exchange for a producer from that Dominion. 

Close relations have been established with United States broadcasters 
and exchange of programs by United States networks has met with in- 
creased success; there is a growing demand for more CBC programs by 
all three United States networks. 

Negotiations pertaining to international exchange broadcasts with 
other countries have resulted in an arrangement with the Italian broad- 
casting authorities for excerpts of operas from Milan. German programs 
will continue, subject to reasonable conditions of transmission, and eg 
programs from France will be a feature of the 1938-39 season. 


The Post Office.—The Post Office is under the direction of a special 
Department of the Dominion Government. The number of post offices 
has increased from about 3,470 in 1867 to over 12,000 in 1938, the postal 
revenue in 1937-38 being approximately $42,998,000, showing a net increase 
of $1,817,000 over the previous year. Rural mail delivery dates from 1908. 
The Post Office Department, in the fiscal year 1937-38, issued money 
orders to the amount of $134,000,000 payable in Canada and $10,000,000 
payable in other countries, a combined net increase over the previous year 
of $11,000,000. In addition, postal notes to the value of $12,486,000 were 
issued in 1937-38. During the War, there was a general increase in postage 
rates, but these were gradually reduced again between 1926 and 1930. 
They were increased once more on July 1, 1931, and since that date the 
letter rate of postage for Canada, Great Britain, the British Empire,* 
France, the United States and all other places in North and South America, 
has feemed at 3 cents for the at ounce and 2 cents for each addiional 
ounce. 

In its per capita use of the mails Canada takes a high place. In 1868, 
the year following Confederation, the average postal expenditure for each 
member of the population was less than 27 cents, whereas during 1938 each 
person in Canada expended approximately $3-70. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that rates of postage have decreased during this period. 

Official air-mail service was inaugurated in October, 1927. Since that 
time great advances have been made, both in the number of services 
and in the volume of mail conveyed as shown by the following statistics:— 


Mileage Mail 
Flown Carried 
lb. 
192708 Fcc Sto we eels, iectbe.siviote, ea tetes werent 9,538 38 484 
AOS ER DR Ae a Fo or ER Cr 7h. MCS tthe ela cee 1,229,021 443 501 
1935 AOE Re ead ee ee elas eet aren 852,108 1,189,982 
TOSSES Te srs tyes LES Bie Be eae eR eae 977 864 1,200,831 
BOE Mae Rare ead a a IR a ee ae MNT COs Meco 1,474,041 1,367,972 


* Except places in the Empire included in the Empire air-mail scheme to which the 
rate for letters is 6 cents per half ounce or fraction thereof and 4 cents each for post 
cards. 


The Manufacture of Aircraft in Canada 


The layout, reading downward, shows.—Left: (1) A 
modern aircraft plant recently constructed at Fort 
William, Ont.; (2) Fuselages being constructed in a 
Toronto plant; (3) An assembly line showing engines 
being installed and tested. Centre: (1) Westland 
“Lysander” (a two-seat army co-operation plane) 
soaring above the clouds—28 of these are being con- 
structed at Malton near Toronto; (2) A Supermarine 
“Stranraer” flying boat in flight—10 of these machines, 
the largest to be built in Canada up to the present, 
are being made in Montreal for the R.C.AF.; (3) 
Interior view of the “Stranraer”. In the bow is 
located the bombing and gunnery station, behind which 
is the pilot’s enclosed compartment with seating. for 
two and dual controls. Aft of this ‘cockpit’ is accom- 
modation for the navigator, the engineer and the wireless 
operator. Right: (1) A “Dragon Rapide” fitted with 
floats, a type of machine made in orentos> (2) 
“Grumman” aeroplane—machines of this type have 
been manufactured in Canada for foreign governments; 
(3) A Northrop Delta machine fitted with both floats 
and wheels; (4) A Blackburn “Shark”, two- or three- 
seat torpedo-bomber or reconnaissance biplane with 
folding wings—17 of these machines are being assembled 
in Vancouver for the R.C.AF.; (5) Inset in Oval: A 
small but efficient machine of the “Moth” type. 


The production of aircraft in Canada has received 
a great stimulus as a result of the findings of the 
British Air Mission that visited Canada in August, 
1938, to investigate the possibilities of military air- 
craft manufacture in Canada. As a result of that 
inquiry, an operating company of leading Canadian 
industrialists has been set up to organize industrial 
plants at Toronto and Montreal in which bombers will 
be manufactured for the British Government. 

Courtesy, DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited ; 
Canadian Vickers, Limited; Canadian Car and 


Foundry Company Limited; and Department of 
National Defence. 
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The institution of air-mail service to remote and otherwise inaccessible 
areas too numerous to itemize, has been of the greatest importance in 
developing the natural resources of Canada. For example, mails from 
Vancouver now reach White Horse within 24 hours and those from Edmon- 
ton reach Aklavik on the Arctic ocean within a week, a mere portion of 
the time required for surface transport. The gold-mining industry, in 
particular, has been greatly assisted by the efficiency of the postal service 
rendered by air. 

During the winter season Pelee island in lake Erie, remote settle- 
ments on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence, Anticosti island, 
the Magdalen islands, and Telegraph Creek in northern British Columbia, 
which formerly relied on dog teams or were entirely isolated from civiliza- 
tion, are now given regular air-mail service. 

During the season of navigation air-mail service between Montreal and 
Rimouski is operated to connect with the principal transatlantic steamers. 


A Type of Modern Aircraft used by the Department of Transport for Testing 
Radio Range Beams.—Aircraft used on the Trans-Canada Airway are 
similar but. a little larger and somewhat faster. 

Courtesy, Civil Aviation Branch, Department of Transport. 


While the great majority of Canadian qir-mail services are to remote 
areas, there are several interurban and international services which effect 
considerable time-saving between important mailing centres in Canada 
and the United States. These services are in operation between Mont- 
real, Albany, and New York; Winnipeg and Fargo; Vancouver and Seattle; 
Moncton and Charlottetown. As progress is made with the Trans-Canada 
Airway, air-mail services are being extended, as indicated on pp. 108-109, 
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CHAPTER XIII | 
THE MANUFACTURES OF CANADA 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in 
Canadian manufactures, mainly as the result of two great influences: first, 
the opening up of the West, which greatly increased the demand for 
manufactured goods of all kinds and especially construction materials; 
and secondly, the War, which left a permanent imprint upon the variety 


Preparing 
Canvas Tops for 
Rubber Soles. 


Rubber Foot- 
wear Entering 
Heaters for 
Vulcanization. 


The Manufacture of Rubber Footwear in Canada. 


Courtesy, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 


and efficiency of Canadian plants. By 1920, the gross value of Canadian 
manufactured products was no less than $3,693,000,000, the capital invested 
$2,915,000,000, and the number of employees 591,753. Hundreds of millions 
of capital had been attracted from outside (see p. 8) in achieving this 
striking result. After 1920 the figures declined, but subsequent gains 
brought. them back, for 1929, to even higher levels than 1920, as the table 
on p. 115 shows. The increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing 
for the international market is illustrated by the figures for Canadian 
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exports of manufactured products which increased from less than $3,000,000 
per annum on the average of 1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manufactured” 
products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, amounted in value to 
$384 234,219, and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $296,421,415. 


A Canadian Locomotive Plant—Erecting shop showing a number of locomo- 


tives of the smaller type under construction. 
Courtesy, Canadian Locomotive Company Limited, Kingston, Ont. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1936 


Str NOTE a on eee et EO oe 
SSS 


Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital ployees and of Value of Value of 
ments Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
ISTO Reet: 41,259 77,964,020| 187,942] 40,851,009] 124,907,846) 96,709,927) 221, 617,773 
1SS0 See. 49,722| 165,302,623] 254,935] 59,429,002| 179,918,593] 129,757,475) 309, 676, 068 
TSOO eR eee? 75,964 353, 213,000} 369,595} 100,415,350) 250, 759, 292 219,088,594] 469, 847, 886 
190028 Serene 14, 650 446,916,487] 339,173] 113,249,350) 266,527,858 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
191028 ee 19,218] 1,247,583, 609) 515,203] 241,008, 416 601,509,018) 564, 466, 621|1,165,975,639 
19203 22'157| 2,914,518, 693) 591,753] 711,080, 430/2,083,579,571)| 1,609, 168,808 3,692,748,379 
19298 22,216] 4,004, 892,009} 666,531] 777,291,217 2,029,670,813] 1,755,386,937|3,883 446,116 
19803 es 22,618} 4,041,030,475} 614,696] 697,555,378 1,664,787,763| 1,522,737, 125|3,280,236,603 
LOS 18 ere ees: 23,083] 3,705, 701,893] 528,640} 587,566,990 1,221,911,982) 1,252,017,248 2,555,126,448 
193 03a ator 23, 102) 3,380,475, 509| 468,833] 473,601,716 954, 381,097| 955,960, 724|1,980,471,543 
W932 sce. 5 wc 23, 780| 3,279, 259,838] 468,658} 436, 247,824) °67, 788,928) 919,671, 181]1,954,075,785 
19343. 24,209] 3,249,348, 864| 519,812) 503,851,055 1,229,513,621|1,087,301,742/2,393,692,729 
193520 ese 24,034] 3,216,403, 127] 556, 664) 559, 467,777 1,419, 146,217) 1,153,485, 104 2,653,911,209 
19363 3225-2. 24, 202| 3,271, 263,531} 594,359] 612,071,434 1,624,213,996)1,289,592,672 3,002,403 ,814 


1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 


cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 


cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. 
respective of the number of employees but excludes construction and custom and repair work. 


2 ine 
3 Includes all establishments ir- 


Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of 


Canada.—The downward trend in manufacturing operations which began 
in the autumn of 1929 continued with increasing force to about the middle 
of 1933. As a result, the output of manufactured products in 1938, valued 
at $1,954,075,785, was the lowest annual average reached since the War. 
This was a decrease of 49-7 p.c. as compared with the peak year of 1929. 
In 1936 the value of production amounted to $3,002,403,814, an increase 
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of 13-1 p.c. over the previous year but still 22-7 p.c. below the 1929 level. 
The number of persons employed dropped from 666,531 in 1929 to 468,658 
in 1933, a decrease of 29-7 p.c. For 1936, however, the number of employees 
was 594,359, an increase of 6-8 p.c. over the 1935 figures. In spite of this 
increase, the employees in 1936 still numbered 10-8 p.c. below the 1929 


Operations in the Manufacture 
of Binder Machinery —A bove: 
Tacking down canvas to slats for 
binders. Each year ninety miles 
of such canvas is treated in this 
way in the Canadian plant illus- 
trated. Right: This operator 
works to precision standards in 
adjusting the binder knives. It 
takes from two to three months 
to train a man for this work. 


Courtesy, Massey-Harris Company, Limited. 


figure. The decline in salary and wage payments exceeded even that of 
the number of employees, the drop between 1929 and 1933 being $341,- 
043,393, or 43-9 p.c. The increase in salary and wage payments in 1936 
over 1935 amounted to $52,603,657. Average earnings per employee, which 
in 1933 amounted to $931, represented a decrease of 20-2 p.c. from the 
average earnings of $1,166 in 1929. For 1936 average earnings were $1,030, 
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Industries, by Provinces and Purpose Groups 


Among the manufacturing groups, analysed on a purpose classification 
basis, and judged by gross value of production, the producers materials 
group, which includes manufacturers and building materials, ranked first in 
1936 with 32-0 p.c. of the total value of manufactured products. The 
industries manufacturing food products came second with 23:5 p.c. of the 
total, followed by the industrial equipment group with 14:8 p.c., clothing 
industries 8-2 p.c., vehicles and vessels 7-8 p.c., drink and tobacco 4:°6 p.c. 


Census of Manufactures, by Provinces and Purpose Groups, 1936 


Province | Estab- Ean Salaries | Cost Net Gross 
or lish- Capital 16 é and of Value of Value of 
Group ments Pips eee Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

PROVINCE 

=| tied Pa Reece 233 2,394, 532 996 553,008} 2,200,028} 1,055,201) 3,311,223 
INF Picesctel ea 1,158 87,888,353] 15,944) 13,784,556] 36,077,900] 27,788,510) 67,784,970 
NeB ease 784 81,468,098) 13,710) 11,855,051) 29,292,851) 23,781,487} 56,225,201 
Questere. ts: 7,969] 1,029, 546,039) 194,876] 182,319,454] 455,027,759] 377,514,998] 863,687,389 
Ontayeeencs 9,753] 1,588,484, 130] 288,992) 314,872,843] 822,884,081] 686,470, 917|1,547,551,931 
Manne: perc 1,011 118,515,841} 22,507} 24,490,299} 74,374,078} 45,015,577; 122,050, 502 
Sasie ieee 694 42,055,557| 5,782) 6,013,378] 35,311,152} 15,185,500) 51,604,510 
a eee ae 905 70,224,578} 11,756) 12,328,471) 47,684,029} 25,000,136) 74,052,010 
Cl, 4850 

Yukon see 1,695} 250,686,403] 39,796) 45,854,374] 121,362,118] 87,780,346) 216, 136,078 
Totals..... 24,202) 3,271,263,531| 594,359) 612,071, 434/1,624,213,996/1.289,592,672/3,002, 403,814 
PURPOSE 

Group 
Producers : 

materials... 6,637) 1,400, 194,926] 186,191] 191,294,293] 497,944,281) 410,944,005] 961, 155, 247 
eee 8,596} 431,309,246] 89,893) 85,083,543] 481,136, 652] 213, 250, 243} 705, 259,946 
ndustria 

equipment. 1,920) 583,841,518] 83,299] 96,950,642) 219,247,904) 212,247,150) 445, 102,028 
Clothing..... 2,073 165,053,967) 89,460] 71,629,227) 134,693,738] 110,786,602] 247,386, 145 
Vehicles and 

vessels..... 451 229,849,466} 48,148] 57,206,737] 128,854,560] 102,528,003} 235,440, 142 
Drink and 

tobacco... . 651 179,038,633} 19,742] 21,481,951) 57,637,978) 78,052,853} 137,265,390 
Books and 


stationery... Ooo 132,739,983] 38,143] 49,586,742} 37,049,911} 86,819,977) 125,513, 235 
House fur- 
nishings and 


equipment. 768 84,064,261] 23,928] 22,580,127] 32,795,275) 38,599,083] 72,887,652 
Personal util- 
BtIOSE eee 625 38,851,436} 11,137} 11,227,804) 23,011,381] 23,244,929} 46,932,602 


Miscellaneous 160 26,320,095} 4,418} 5,030,368} 11,862,316) 18,119,827) 25,461,427 


1 Gross value less cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


This group, although ranking second in gross value of production, is, 
nevertheless, first in popular interest. To supply the daily needs of the 
Canadian people for food is a huge task requiring the labour of many 
people and an organization which is world-wide in its ramifications. Some 
of the leading industries in this group with their gross value of production 
in 1936 were as follows: slaughtering and meat packing, $156,971,640; butter 
and cheese, $112,712,327; flour and feed mills, $114,617,099; bread and other 
bakery products, $65,558,437; biscuits and confectionery, $46,051,641; fruit 
and vegetable preparations, $47,337,397; sugar, $40,405,377; coffee, tea and 
spices, $26,412,092; fish curing and packing, $26,684,801; miscellaneous 
foods, $16,245,521; breakfast foods, $10,766,633; condensed milk, $8,507,866 ; 
etc. A brief review of the more important of these industries follows. 
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Hog Carcasses Ready for Trimming into ‘Wiltshires’ at a Canadian 
Packing Plant. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is 
the leading industry of the food group. In 1936 its output was valued at 
$156,971,640; it furnished employment to 11,776 persons who were paid 
$13,921,410 in salaries and wages. About $102,000,000 was paid out by 
packers for live stock. This industry is, therefore, of great importance to 
the agricultural economy of the Dominion. The packing plants are 
concentrated in the larger centres of population and are located in all 
provinces, with Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta of chief import- 
ance in the order named. The bulk of the industry is carried on in 
plants of large capacity. Of the 142 establishments, 35 contributed 91 p.c. 
of the total output, while 6 of the largest plants had an average produc- 
tion of about $12,000,000. The same is true of employment. Twenty-nine 
plants reported 85 p.c. of the total number of persons employed, while 
the six largest plants averaged over 800 employees each. This industry 
contributes materially to the foreign trade of Canada. The exports in 
1936 totalled $44,415,026, the principal single item comprising “bacon and 
hams, shoulders and sides”. Imports in 1936 were $10,299,914 and con- 
sisted chiefly of hides and skins, sausage casings, gelatine and meat. 

Dairy Products.—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are 
given in the chapter on Agriculture at pp. 27-30. 


Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry with an output valued at 
$94,320,594 in 1936 is one of the leading industries of the group from the 
point of view of gross value of production. This industry, which has 
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existed to meet the domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the 
Dominion’s oldest manufactures, but it is only within recent times that its 
progress has become outstanding. The War and the demand it created gave 
a great impetus to this trade. The 363 flour mills, many of them of the 
most modern type and highest efficiency, have a capacity far in excess of 
Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity reached about 121,000 
barrels per day. Since then, this industry has been adversely affected by 
the difficulties that have beset the Canadian grain trade and the decline 
in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
barrels in 1928 to 4,850,071 barrels in 1936 but in spite of the decrease 
Canada continues to be one of the leading exporters of wheat flour. 


Filling Bags in a Large Canadian Flour Mill. 
Courtesy, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Bread and Other Bakery Products.—With the increase in urban popu- 
lation, as well as the improvement in transportation, which increasingly 
enables rural communities to purchase factory-made bread, the bread 
industry made rapid strides during the past decade. During this period 
there was an increase of 30 p.c. in the capital, invested and 54 p.c. in the 
number of employees. This industry had an output valued at $65,558,437 
in 1936, a capital investment of $46,108,482, employees numbered 19,598, 
with salaries and wages of $17,703,572. This industry therefore ranked 
third in number of employees but only seventh in salaries and wages paid. 


Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods 
in Canada has shown a remarkable expansion since the beginning of the 
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twentieth century. In 1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000, but 
in 1930 it had increased to more than $55,000,000, or six and one-half times 
as much. In 1933 the value of production dropped to $33,000,000, and 
rose again to nearly $55,000,000 in 1936. The principal commodities used in 
the canning industry are: fish, fruits and vegetables, milk and meats, while 
the industry itself forms an adjunct of considerable importance to other 
industries, notably the tin-can industry, the wooden-box industry, and the 
paper and printing industries. The development of the canned foods trade 
has effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and 
vegetables of many kinds, retaining much of their original freshness and 
flavour, are to be had at all times of the year. Producers in the country are 
provided with an enormously extended market, and consumers in both city 
and country with cheap and wholesome food in great variety. The con- 
sumer also enjoys protection by frequent inspections (under the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act, 1907, and subsequent amendments) by the Health of 
Animals Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Quantity and Value of Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1936 


Product Quantity Value 
$ 

ERIS id teiysah rae be oe is ov eto ocd Nicks a a ene re nce A te a case| 2,566,161 | 15,564,501 
BP Urts, Bora ta yet aretha lett ahi aia te Saipan Reena, rt I IN Ae “ 2,052,077 5,318, 731 
Vegetables. uence tur tomcat eee eee eee ROI: tie eee a ean a es 7,410,145 | 13,963,401 
Meats. ct tira ota tarin te tne cr Nir) 59 0 Te STE nt eee MLN RNE eee ae Ib. | 5,036, 186 1,101,014 
SOuUpsy. 2 Rie eat lene eee Wai. oo Babette mie Aiea: en hae case| 2,583,324 6, 256, 444 
Woncentratedsmuillaproducts sae marten heer erence cewt.| 1,098, 143 7,434, 896 
Other foods iain cue! orl kt che. : a, Ween MEN ULE Sia ARO J06r, nee) CON te t= 5,064, 541 

TRO GALS oes SOIR eye hc cic ha cae rel eR Oe nen - 54,703,528 


Fish Canning —The principal kinds of fish used were, in order of value 
in 1936: salmon, lobsters, sardines, herring, clams, pilchards, hake and 
cusk, and haddock. 


The salmon-canning industry is practically confined to the province of 
British Columbia, and dates as far back as 1876 when the initial pack was 
9,847 cases, drawn wholly from the Fraser River area. By 1926 the pack 
had increased to 2,065,190 cases, constituting the second highest record pack 
for the industry, while in 1930 the pack had increased to 2,223,469 cases, 
the high record to date. In 1936 the pack amounted to 1,882,275 cases 
valued at $11,139,391. There is a small production of canned salmon on 
the Atlantic coast, amounting to 1,249 cases, valued at $10,755 in 1936. 


Next to the salmon-canning industry of the Pacific coast comes the 
lobster-canning industry of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Quebec. The lobster is found in Canada in Atlantic coast 
waters only. The industry dates from 1870 when Nova Scotia vroduced 
30,000 cans and New Brunswick 20,000 cans. In the following year a factory 
was started in Prince Edward Island with an initial pack of 6,711 cans. 
The growth of the industry in over 65 years is indicated by the output 
of the 304 canneries operating in Canada in 1936 which amounted to 88,102 
eases of 48 pounds, valued at $2,229,967. Large quantities are exported 
annually to the United Kingdom, the United States, and France. 
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Sardine canning is carried on in the province of New Brunswick only. 
The name of sardine as applied to the Canadian fish is not the true one as 
the fish used in the canneries of New Brunswick is the young of the her- 
ring. The first mention of a sardine industry in Canada, so far as is known, 
dates: back to some time in the late ’sixties. Although there are but three 
canneries operating, they are of large capacity, and the total pack in 1936 
amounted to 393,854 cases valued at $1,381,228. The imports in 1936 
amounted to $368,628 and came principally from Norway. Exports valued 
at $471,819 were reported in 1936, principally to Empire countries. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables—The fruit and vegetable preparations 
industry, which includes canned fruits, canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, 
jams, etc., comprises another large division of this group. In 1936 this 
industry reported an output valued at $47,337,397, a capital investment of 
$41,572,514 and an employment of 9,258 persons, who received $6,066,761 
in salaries and wages. The industry has made rapid strides in the past 
few years. During the period 1923-36 the volume of fruit and vegetable 
preparations produced increased 200 p.c. This growth is remarkable 
indeed, as it represents a corresponding increase in the domestic demand 
for these products, the foreign trade being relatively small as compared 
with the domestic production. Imports in 1936 were valued at $3,444,665 
and exports at $5,406,824. 


Biscuits and Confectionery.—The value of biscuits and confectionery 
produced in Canada totalled $46,051,641 in 1936. Of this amount $13,201,658 
was represented by biscuits, $21,767,800 by chocolate and sugar confection- 
ery, and the balance of $11,082,183 by cocoa and chocolate, nuts, and other 
products. Large quantities of biscuits and confectionery are consumed 
annually in Canada. In 1936 the per capita consumption of biscuits 
amounted to 8:99 pounds and confectionery 11-63 pounds. The biscuit, 
confectionery, cocoa and chocolate industry is thus of considerable 
importance in Canada. In 19386 there were 206 establishments reporting. 
These plants had a capital investment of $89,802,756; they furnished 
employment to 11,201 persons who were paid $10,101,275 in salaries and 
wages. The industry is concentrated mainly in Ontario; the 85 plants 
located there had 60 p.c. of the capital, 51 p.c. of the total employees in the 
industry, and produced 57 p.c. of the entire output. 


Sugar.—The production of sugar requires the construction of large 
factories entailing huge capital investments. In 1936 there were 10 plants 
in operation with an average investment in fixed and current assets of over 
$3,000,000 each. The location of these plants was as follows: Nova Scotia 
1; New Brunswick, 1; Quebec, 2; Ontario, 3; Alberta, 2; and British 
Columbia, 1. The selling value at the factory of the products made by the 
industry totalled $40,405,377. To produce the large quantity of sugar 
required by Canadians, it took the labour of 2,559 persons who received 
$3,413,698 in salaries and wages. The quantity of sugar produced reached 
the huge total of 1,093,291,045 pounds, enough sugar to allow more than 99 
pounds to every person in Canada. Both cane and beet sugar are 
produced. Beet sugar is produced in Ontario and Alberta from locally 
grown beets and constituted 14:3 p.c. of the total output in 1936. The 
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production of beet sugar has risen considerably during the past decade, 
the output having increased from 70,388,105 pounds in 1926 to 156,066,242 
pounds in 1936. 

The sugar-refining industry is, therefore, of considerable importance in 
the industrial life of Canada. The demand created by the War gave it a 
great impetus. All things considered, 1919 was a record year. The number 
of persons employed (3,491), the value added by manufacture ($16,321,882), 
and the exports ($22,953,135), were the highest recorded, while the volume 
of sugar manufactured was only 10 p.c. lower than that of the peak year 
1925 when 11,714,967 cwt. was produced. Since 1925, however, exports of 
sugar have declined with the result that production and employment slack- 
ened considerably. ‘In 1936 exports totalled only 37,533 cwt. 


The Manufacture of Tires and Tubes.— 
Inner tubes are stretched under 
water and are subject to a greater 
pressure than they would receive un- 
der driving. conditions. Jnset: A 
truck tire receiving one of many plies 


of fabric. 


Courtesy, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 


Leading Individual Industries 


The industries based on mineral resources have taken their place 
among the leading manufactures of Canada along with the industries based 
upon forest, agricultural, and live-stock resources. 

The pulp and paper industry, although of comparatively recent 
development, had, by 1928, displaced flour milling as Canada’s most 
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important manufacturing industry and, in spite of recent vicissitudes, held 
that position up to 1935 when it was displaced by the non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining industry. In employment, and salaries and wages 
paid, however, pulp and paper is still the leading industry. 

The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the 
rank of many industries which has already proved temporary in some 
cases. The suspension of capital expenditures, a serious factor in the 
depression, greatly reduced the output of such important industries as 
sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, primary 
iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for goods 
for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as 
petroleum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publish- 
ing, clothing, tobacco, beverages, etc. However, as previously stated, some 
return to the pre-depression order of importance is in evidence. Comparing 
the rankings for 1933 with those for 1936, it may be noted that automobiles 
came up from eleventh to sixth place, sawmills from fourteenth to eighth, 
electrical equipment from sixteenth to ninth; while cotton yarn and 
cloth and bread and other bakery products, which appeared in eighth and 
seventh places, respectively, in 1933, dropped back to tenth and eleventh. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1936 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry lish- Capital iowens and of Value of 
ments Bee. Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 

ANG ME LNING es settee ene 15) 143,858,717) 10,015) 14,346,050) 154, 604,285] 229,737,420 
Pulprand: paper. s... 2455.55. 93) 539,350,001) 30,054) 40,063,852] 72,202,983] 185, 144, 603 
Beira: and meat ns 

ing.. ae 142} 61,806,675) 11,776) 13,921,410] 126,630,086] 156,971,640 
Flour and feed mills. ear 1,118) 61,867,287 5, 685 5,542,945} 90,614,236] 114,617,099 
Butter and cheese........... 2,573) 60,201,575} 15,545] 14,772,250) 80,983,372] 112,712,327 
Automopilesacce as 16} 46,497,259} 12,933) 18,164,042} 71,201,646] 105,350,035 
Petroleum products......... 63} 61,885,926 5,019 7,309,955} 66,555,885) 85,802,363 
WAIT SH eee eee ae et 3,638) 78,294,341 28, 786) 21,357,038) 43,598,856] 80,343,291 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DLCs. See tere Nae ea: 186} 79,794,524) 17,037} 19,501,882] 30,484,468] 72,288,548 
Cotton yarn and cloth....... 35| 71,564,646} 17,910) 14,218,231) 37,042,911] 65,635,365 
Bread and other bakery 

PLOdUCLS! Te ee a eens 3,101} 46,108,482} 19,598) 17,703,572) 32,124,708] 65,558,437 
Rubber goods, including 

FOO LWEAT Meri he cern nr. 50} 64,600,479} 11,881) 11,954,016] 23,598,661] 62,054,808 
Printing and publishing...... 789} 53,273,296) 17,377; 24,035,719} 11,967,553] 58,275,911 
Railway rolling-stock....... 37| 83,258,169} 18,633} 22,161,277] 30,486,569] 56,969,453 
Clothing, factory, women’s. 583] 25,114,251) 18,924) 15,255,725} 32,706,792! 56,118,773 

Totals, Fifteen Leading 

Industries............. 12,439) 1,477,473,628] 241,173) 260,307,964) 904,803, 011/1,507,580,073 

Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries 225 nee 24, 202/3,271,263,531| 594,359) 612,071,434) 1,624,213,996|3,002,403,814 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
All eingdustriesises eo. 51-4 


45-2 


40-6 


42-5 


55-7 


50-2 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity used in 
manufacturing from the gross value. 


Manufactures in Leading Cities 
Montreal proper, with an output valued at $427,270,916 in 1936, 
exceeded Toronto proper, with $417,724,888. After these two cities came 
Hamilton with $130,578,232, Windsor $104,556,881, Vancouver $87,581,068, 
and Winnipeg with $73,316,055. Fourteen other places had manufactures 
with a gross value of production of over $20,000,000 in 1936. 
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Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty 
Million Dollars in 1936 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
City lish- Capital 1 ain and of Value of 
ments meee oe Wages Materials | Products! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Montrealtcarie co acme ntact 2,372] 389,225,593] 95,420} 96,705,020} 228,676, 144) 427,270,916 
NOrontOwnss ee eee eee 2,762} 396,257,696] 89,056] 102,217,057) 209,320,347) 417, 724, 888 
Earn GOK eee eee 466] 176,519,530} 28,625) 32,288,022} 61,676,060) 130,578, 232 
Windsor: s seat meet teat wie 214) 66,934,274} 15,613} 21,180,684) 59,871,643) 104,556, 881 
VeEnCOUVeltnacdat ance nee 807| 83,199,508} 16,397) 18,479,302} 47,394,136) 87,581,068 
Wann peG en tevasueserenteeecrte 594] 71,757,177} 16,673} 18,060,555} 40,822,725] 73,316,055 
MontrealiMasts=—) ee 10| 37,969,569 ei25 2,240,594]; 39,929,718} 51,398,777 
Osha wai. an cere 45| 22,987,758 5,914 7,422,043] 28,909,333} 46,169,879 
THONG On es oe 237) 38,301, 180 8,978 9,683,251] 18,494,187) 43,304, 208 
ItChener emer is cere 158} 33,818,427 8,577 8,466,965} 18,911,441) 39,371,555 
Quebec een uneee. eeeetr 286) 46,761,131 8,905 7,711,422) 12,944,100} 27,481,060 
Galoarysetyi oi pee eee ee 161] 27,497,248 4,137 4,720,763] 17,596,497| 27,087,121 
Peter borouchiem eres 77| 21,301,407 5, 046 4,790,757| 14,949,058) 26,877,321 
Ottawa ans ea eee PANO 333, IUD iy 6, 540 7,782,206) 10,805,581} 25,043,818 
<WhreeeRiviersss. eee 58] 59,233,078 5,338 5,530,911} 10,140,744) 24,911,465 
Brantiordiem stew sat 109} 38,025,348 6, 384 6,219,900) 11,478,219} 23,532,005 
Edmontone eee eee eee 168} 17,489,116 4,018 4,429,784} 15,408,120} 23,262, 664 
Darna yo hee Pica: 42) 17,842,608 2,852 3,592,036] 18,349,179] 23,116,589 
Sta Bonitacesa etree er 44) 11,201, 802 1,613 1,974,092} 16,936,517] 22,404,098 
INewelononto eee eee 19} 26,122,504 2,027. 3,531,467] 10,831,266) 22,073,365 


1 Net value is obtained by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity used in manufacturing 
from the gross value. 


Conditions During the Years 1929-38 


Perhaps the best all-round barometer of conditions is afforded by the 
indexes of employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and based on returns received from establishments 
having 15 hands or over. These include the great majority of employees. 


The year 1929 witnessed the establishment of an unusually high level 
of employment in manufacturing, as in other lines of business. From the 
latter part of that year, however, the trend was downward, the recession 
continuing almost uninterruptedly until the opening of 1933, when the 
index reached the lowest point on record, standing at 74-4 at Jan. 1 of that 
year. The recovery in manufacturing which then set in has continued, with 
few interruptions, and a high point of 121-7 was recorded by the index 
at Oct. 1, 1987; this was practically the same as the previous maximum 
of 121-6 indicated at Aug. 1, 1929. The index for eleven months averaged 
111+1 in 1988, as compared with 114:3 in the same months of 1937. 


Indexes of Employment in Manufactures 


(1926= 100) 
Month] 1933 | 1934 | 1985 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 || Month | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
Jan. 1) 74-4) 80-0) 87-4] 96-8] 102-4) 108-6)July 1} 83-0} 93-8} 98-5) 104-7) 119-0) 111-8 
Feb. 1) 75-0) 84-2) 90-1) 98-5} 105-5) 110-3/Aug. 1) 85-2} 94-2) 99-8) 104-9) 118-1] 110-0 
Mar. 1} 75-8) 86-5} 92-7} 99-5) 107-6) 110-5/Sept. 1) 86-8] 94-3} 100-8] 105-9} 121-2} 113-8 
April 1) 76-0} 88-1} 93-9} 101-1) 110-8) 110-8/Oct. 1) 86-7/ 94-4] 103-3} 109-0) 121-7) 112-5 
May 1} 76-8) 90-2) 95-6} 102-7} 113-8} 110-6/Nov. 1] 86-5} 92-8} 103-5) 107-7; 119-0) 110-9 
June 1) 80-0} 93-2) 98-4) 103-4) 117-9) 112-3/Dec. 1) 84-4} 91-3) 101-4) 107-0} 116-3 mS 


CHAPTER XIV 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the 
British North America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt 
and property; the right to raise money by any system of taxation (the 
provinces were limited to direct taxation); and the borrowing of money 
on the credit of the Dominion. The Department ef Finance was estab- 
lished in 1869 to have “supervision, control and direction of all matters 
relating to financial affairs, public accounts and revenue and expenditure 
of the Dominion”. 


Rolling mill reducing silver bars to the 
required blank thickness for coinage. 


The New Refinery, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. 


At Confederation the revenues, notably the customs and excise duties 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces, were 
transferred to the Dominion and combined into a consolidated revenue 
fund against which certain specific charges such as cost of collection, interest 
on public debt, and salary of the Governor General were made. The 
remainder of the fund was appropriated by Parliament, The public works, 
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cash assets, and other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, 
minerals, and royalties, also became Dominion property. In its turn the 
Dominion became responsible for the pre-existing debts of the provinces. 

Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces was now taken 
over, the Dominion undertook to pay annual subsidies to the provinces for 
the support of their governments and legislatures. With the growth of the 
Dominion, the principle of subsidy payments has been extended to the 
western provinces and from time to time adjustments have been made 
in the moneys so paid. 

The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expenditure, and 
the net public debt is briefly outlined in the following table :— 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1938 


Nortre.—Figures of revenue receipts and total expenditure from 1930 to 1935 have been revised 
to conform with the set-up of the Public Accounts adopted in the fiseal year 1935-36. (See p. 127.) 


a oe Foe oo Net Mk a 
: evenue ° ota apita a ebt 
Fiscal Year Receipts a as ,| Expenditure | Expendi- End of per 
Shi ture! Year Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1LS68er ke ee ee 13, 687, 928 3-90 14, 071, 689 4-01 (os (Ol, 130 21-58 
IST ee aac aaa 19,375, 037 5-25 19, 293,478 5-23 77, 706, 518 21-06 
188 Ue eee 29, 635, 298 6-85 33, 796, 643 7-82 | 155,395, 780 35-93 
ASO Linas eters ies: 38,579,311 7-98 40,793, 208 8-44 | 257,809,031 49-21 
19Q0T ee tee ee 52,516, 333 9-78 57,982, 866 10-80 | 268, 480, 004 49-99 
USB serena haat oe Se 117, 884, 328 16-36 | 122,861,250 17-05 | 340,042,052 47-18 
192 Le Roe cn eer eae 436, 292, 184 49-65 | 528,302,5132 60-12 |2,340, 878,984 | 266-37 
1926 cece te See ee 382, 893, 009 40-51 | 355,186, 4232 37-58 |2,389, 731,099 | 252-85 
192 ea eee ee 400, 452, 480 41-56 | 358,555, 7512 37-21 |2,347, 834,370 | 243-65 
1928s isee sd Gennes A 429, 642,577 43-69 | 378,658, 4402 38-50 |2, 296, 850,233 | 233-54 
1920 Ae eae ete 460, 151,481 45-88 | 388,805, 9532 38-77 |2, 225, 504,705 | 221-91 
1930. eee ee 453, 007, 129 44-38 | 405,266,383 2 39-70 |2,177, 763,959 | 213-34 
UBS Fe Debee Ut sete a I 357, 720, 435 34-48 | 441,568, 4132 42-56 |2,261, 611,937 | 217-94 
19320 ape oe ee 334, 508, 081 31-84 | 448, 742,3162 42-71 12,375, 846,172 | 226-14 
LOSS ee roe ee ence: 311, 735, 286 29-19 | 532,369,9402 49-84 |2,596, 480,826 | 243-09 
1934 Ne ten ee 324, 660, 590 30-00 | 458,157, 9052 42-33 |2,729,978,140 | 252-22 
LO S52 Mey eet Aare 361,973, 763 33-10 | 478,106, 5812 43-72 |2,846, 110,958 | 260-28 
19365 chasse 372,595,996 33-79 | 532,585,5552 48-29 |3,006,100,517 | 272-59 
1930s ete ene 454, 153, 747 40-84 | 532,005, 4322 47-84 |3,083,952,202 | 277-33 
1OSS Sete e set tae ee, 516, 692, 749 46-10 | 534,408, 1172 47-68 |3,101, 667,570 | 276-71 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 
on official estimates. 2 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non- 
active assets. 

At the time of the formation of the Dominion, the revenue collections 
were comparatively small but obligations shouldered by the central govern- 
ment provided for completion of the Intercolonial railway, and, with the 
entry of British Columbia, for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway; early in the present century the National Transcontinental was 
undertaken. Indeed, the single item of railways and canals accounted for 
almost the entire increase in the net direct debt of from $76,000,000 in 1868 
to $336,000,000 in 1914. To a very great extent, therefore, the national debt 
down to the Great War represented expenditures for productive purposes 
and tangible assets were acquired by the Dominion therefor. Moreover, 
this debt was largely held outside Canada. The next decade witnessed the 
tremendous increase in the direct debt from $336,000,000 to a maximum of 
$2,453,777,000 in 1923—an increase of over two billions of dollars not 
represented, in the main, by corresponding assets, and upon which interest 
charges were relatively high. One redeeming feature was that the major 
portion of this debt was held within the country, for the abnormal 
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prosperity induced by the War provided Canadians with the funds to invest 
in Government issues and the added desire of the Government to tap the 
rapidly accumulating resources of the masses was instrumental in instructing 
the man-in-the-street how to invest his money in bonds. Following 1923 
there was a steady fall in the net direct debt to $2,177,764,000 in 1930, but 
the depression, with accompanying railway deficits and large necessary 
expenditures for unemployment relief, has established a new high level of 
indebtedness of $3,101,668,000, as at Mar. 31, 1938, or an equivalent of 
$276-71 net debt per capita. 


Fiscal Year 1937-38.—The Minister of Finance, the Hon. Chas. A 
Dunning, in his Budget Speech of June 16, 1938, outlined the financial posi- 
tion of Canada and estimated the 1938-39 income and expenditure of the 
Government. It was estimated that the over-all deficit for 1938-39 should 
not exceed $23,000,000. The most important tax change was exemption 
from the sales tax of the major products used in house construction. Other 
changes of a minor nature were made in the exemptions and rates of the 
gift tax; exemption of corporation income tax in respect of dividends 
received from wholly-owned non-resident subsidiary companies if at least 
75 p.c. of the combined capital of the parent and subsidiary companies is 
employed abroad and if the country in which the subsidiary is located 
grants a like exemption to parent companies in respect of subsidiaries -in 
Canada; exemption from sales tax of feed for fur-bearing animals, harness, 
and feels for the repair of fishermen’s boats; and removal of the 
special excise tax on tires and tubes as original equipment for automotive 
vehicles. There were no amendments to the Customs Tariff. 

The Pubhe Accounts—TIn the Public Accounts receipts on ordinary 
account are classified under two headings: (1) receipts from taxation; and 
(2) non-tax revenue resulting from public services maintained by the 
Government. Special receipts, which are usually of a non-recurring 
character, are included in a third category. Expenditures are now being 
classified under four headings: (1) ordinary expenditures, which include the 
ordinary operating costs of government, pensions, subsidies to provinces, ete. 
(in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936, 1937, and 1938, certain expenditures 
previously included in special expenditures were reclassified as ordinary 
expenditures, and appropriate adjustments for comparative purposes have 
been made for 1935 in the tables on p. 128; (2) capital expenditures 
on account of railways, canals and public works; (3) special expenditures 
consisting chiefly of expenditures designed to relieve unemployment and 
agricultural distress, etc.; and (4) Government-owned enterprises, represent- 
ing losses of, or non- ben advances to, Government-owned enterprises 
which are operated as separate corporations. Previous to the fiscal year 
1935-36, this latter type of expenditure was shown under special expendi- 
ture or loans and advances (non-active). 

The public revenues increased by $62,539,000 in 1937-38 as compared 
with the previous year, substantial increases being registered in the receipts 
from customs duties, excise duties, income tax, and sales tax. 

Total receipts from taxation for the year 1937-38 amounted to 
$448 651,000 as compared with $386,551,000 in the previous year, $317,312,000 
in 1935-386 and $304,444,000 in 1934-35, Summary figures of receipts and 
expenditures follow;— | 
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Summary of Total Receipts, fiscal years 1935-38 


Item 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Gustoms Import) Duties. sce sess ios een 76, 562 74,005 83,771 93, 456 
Weise LD Ubles at ae de cesem haces ae nae ee ae 43,190 44,410 45,957 52,037 
War Tax Revenue— 
Boer Wes teote cs meric sacks certo cn eh choi Bute aay hare 1,368 1,281 1,210 1,107 
Insurance .COMIpPAaANiesion: ance ou meeeee 750 761 aga) 867 
TnGorie tax cet coe nced ota nee overenees 66, 808 82,710 102,365 120,365 
SW Pacts Roh obey Seeder koh Ras omen terri ROA 72,447 Toone 112, 832 138, 055 
Tax on cheques, excise taxes, etc.......... 39, 745 35,181 39, 641 42,764 
4 Ma <0) tly 40) 6 base tic ie noite a enlo wiles Nia Be Riese keg 3,574 1,412 - - 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... ~ $04, 444 317,312 386,551 448, 651 
INonetaxiRevenuessenieee cre ani al aecnarmnae 54,031 ~ 54,910 58,478 61, 647 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts............ 358,475 Sion, 445,029 510, 298 
Special Receipts and Other Credits........... 3,499 374 ' 6,395 
Grand!TotalSz fase ee 361,974 372,596 454,154 516,693 
Summary of Total Expenditures, fiscal years 1935-38 
Item 1954-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 
Ordimanryslixpendibunemamemteia ict serce eee 359, 701 372,539 387, 112 414, 891 
@apitalxpenditunem ans secre eee 7,107 6, 544 3,492 4, 
Special Expenditure!: . 10.020. 6. ccs eee ns bee oe 60, 660 102, 047 78, 004 68, 535 
Government-owned Enterprises?.............. 50, 137 50,941 44,218 44, 833 
Otheri@harcester mass cies peters cir rere 502 515 19,179 1,719 
Grand: Dotalsi2 ee oenccceeeh eee 478,107 532,586 532,005 534,408 


ON Ne Rs ee 

1 Includes $51,987,000 for unemployment relief in 1934-35; $49,836,000 in 1935-36; $69,253,000 
grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $8,751,000 special drought area relief in 1936-37; 
and $43,948,000 grants-in-aid to provinces and relief projects and $24,586,000 special drought area 


relief in 1957-38. 


2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways (including 


Eastern lines) incurred in the calendar years 1934 to 1937 as follows: $48,408,000, $47,421,000, $43,- 
303,000, and $42,346,000, taken into the accounts of the Dominion in the fiscal year after the close 


of the calendar year. 


It will be seen from the above tables that, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1938, total receipts of $516,693,000 compared with total expendi- 
tures of $534,408,000, including net income deficit of the Canadian National 
Railways amounting to $42,346,000, $43,948,000 for grants and relief, 
and $24,586,000 special drought area relief. Thus the total deficit for that 
year was $17,715,000. This is substantially less than the deficit of $77,- 
851,000 shown in the preceding year and considerably less than the deficits 
for 1935-36 and 1934-35 which amounted to $159,990,000 and $116,132,000, 
respectively, 


Provincial and Municipal Finance 
Provincial Finance 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 
118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and 
the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a 
considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. 
In addition, through the ownership of their lands, minerals and other 
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The Bank of Canada 


A central bank has very little business directly with 
the public. Its business connections are, for the most 
part, with commercial bankers and others, relatively 
few in number, having business with the executives. 
For this reason it is not necessary to provide a large 
space for a Banking Room to be used only by employees 
of the chartered banks for deposits, withdrawals, 
deliveries of securities, etc., or by those members of 
the public who may wish to register Government 
bonds or redeem them on maturity. 

The two largest divisions are those of ‘Currency’, 
including the vaults, and ‘Public Debt’. These divisions 
handle bullion, coin, bank notes, bonds and _ other 
valuables running into very large figures in the aggre- 
gate. Employees of these divisions are checked in 
and out and segregated from those of other divisions. 
The Currency Division operates from the ground floor 
down to the basement and sub-basement where the 
vaults are built. The Public Debt Division occupies 
_ the second floor, (Continued over leaf) 


THE BANK OF CANADA __ ably 


Reading from left to right the layout shows:— 


Upper Row: (1) The Sparks Street Entrance to the 
Bank—the entire south elevation is so designed that 
it may be moved 40 feet farther south when the need 
for expansion arises. (2) The Wellington Street Facade 
—at each end of the terrace, which is 15 feet high, a 
huge urn, or amphora, symbolizes storage of wealth, 
the spandrels between the windows are of polished 
Verde antique marble, the lower ones carrying green 
bronze sculptured figures. (38) The Bronze Doors of 
the Wellington Street Entrance—the modeller has based 
his designs on Green coins of the best period. 


Lower Row: (1) The Banking Room showing the 
wickets through which cash and securities are delivered 
or withdrawn. (2) The Staff Entrance viewed from 
the Banking Room—provision is made for a. sliding 
grille to be brought into place in the track seen behind 
the curved grille; thus the route is securely protected 
when gold is being conveyed to the vaults. (3) The 
Executive Lobby. . 

Courtesy, Bank of Canada. 
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natural resources, the provinces are in a position to raise considerable 
revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water powers, etc. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America 
Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the 
sole credit of the province. 

Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects 
of increased expenditure are education, public buildings, public works 
(especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals, and 
places of correction. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the 
Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural 
resources of the provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to 
the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of government and 
rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary 
in most of the provinces, the great increase in the functions of government 
since the commencement of the present century hag put an end to this 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


2 Ordinary Ordinary Direct 
Fiscal Year Revenue Expenditure | Liabilities! 
$ $ $ 
MSZ vernorscataren cacy cuetoecne sre eT AT eee aire an Eee NS 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 2 
sete ls cten,etcs dae oem A cen aE ERG aR REET Rare ee 7, 858, 698 8,119, 701 2 
ASG eae neeeniee terete tenn sme ek tee Pree tact tae a: 10, 693,815 11, 628, 353 2 
DOO arenes cheba nin Oe ape ete ener hota atetsle Sas oe 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 2 
OAD perees secs Ae peer Pees eg eens, Seo eels See aise eens 40, 706,948 38,144,511 138, 662, 442 
TON Ve Ao co taal Rec i ed ac ta i a a ag 102, 030, 458 102,569,515 | 565,470,552 
IODA nay Aor Slee es uae ASG Oks PAS ERROR Rc reese ee ee 146, 450, 904 144,183,178 | 893,499,812 
TEA) ee ett ch RSE II EEA aia oe an 183,598,024 | 177,542,192 |1,034,071, 264 
LO SO tre rete os ayaa ae oe tees Reta ae ae 188,154,910 | 184,804,203 |1, 140,953,696 
I ets ny ata ARGS Gar 8 Gert cA RUC oe ae eee eR 184, 868, 471 200, 527,219 |1, 440,317, 8633 
LOS Ame eee yee ee SRT RMes Pete SMe ote ene Foe 2 175, 867,349 | 229,483,726 |1,558, 601, 6363 
OS Oana: eee RE mea hee NN PR ap arte 160, 567,6954| 181,175, 6874|1, 717,370, 436 
OS Grenetiete ear as at oc rere ert ened eats 232,616,182 | 248,141,808 |1,839,322, 142 
UTE CRS Reis Sen einen BEEN ASE Tek Tate A Sneek 243,118,555 | 228,152,839 |1,862,303,955 
Prince Wawardelsiandessss 7s eee eer ae. ee 1, 821, 268 1,942,041 8, 199, 660 
INO VAIO COEIA ee ie ae te ewer ey ee den 14,099,048 14, 036, 659 101, 272, 613 
ING WrBrUns WACKntce | ase eG ee aces ae 7,869, 483 7,840,392 88, 639, 688 
CUED OC Seid eco ee eee: Cen Shee pole aid er 46, 280,019 42,311,454 | 268,860, 164 
Onan Owens seater tras ie en EN one abt ea ys aye 94,877,218 85,563,280 | 665,373,364 
Manitoba ee eas seer een ee ae ye ee nome See ee 15, 215,176 14,934,794 | 138,719,525 
SASK AL CHO WOT smectite ete toes rs vem cheers 16, 526, 393 17,654,559 | 210,905,512 
Alipertan teeta ets te her cite Se ae ieee 20, 743, 046 20,665,193 | 174,362,265 
Brien Coliabin elses kote Dxonal bn 27,881,027 25,413,590 | 205,971, 164 


1 Sinking funds are not deducted 


2 Not available. 


3JIn addition, there were 


trust account liabilities amounting to $41, 946,386 in 1933 and $47,920,235 in 1934. There were cor- 
responding offsetting trust account assets amounting to $37,684,406 in 1933 and $47,920, 25 1 in 1934. 
4 Nova Scotia figures are for fourteen months and Ontario for five months. 5 Figures of 
ordinary revenue and expenditure for 1937 are subject to revision. 


state of affairs. Ordinary provincial taxation (covering succession duties 
and taxation of incomes, corporations, lands, mines or minerals, amuse- 
ments, etc.) amounted to $12,575,159 in 1916, to $42,593,417 in 1929, 
$51,621,242 in 1930, $48,738,796 in 1931, $44,313,514 in 1932, $48,383,044 in 
1933, $46,741,293 in 1934, $36,947,706 in 1935 (in Nova Scotia statistics 
are for fourteen months and in Ontario for five months), and $63,516,087 
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in 1936. In addition to this ordinary taxation, provincial revenues have 
been augmented by the control of the liquor traffic, the issuance of 
licences and permits for motor vehicles, and by the imposition of taxes on 
gasoline sales. In recent years the revenues collected from _ these 
sources alone have far exceeded those from ordinary taxation, the figures 
being: Liquor traffic control profits, 1929, $27,599,687; 1930, $33,248,056; 
1931, $32,128,693; 1932, $24,832,427; 1933, $16,160,980; 1934, $12,814,120; 
1935, $10,818,228; 1936, $19,338,366. Motor vehicles (including licences and 
permits), 1929, $21,735,827; 1930, $20,321,307; 1931, $19,952,575; 1982, 
$20,164,291; 1933, $20,050,667; 1934, $20,840,513; 1935, $19,754,336; 1936, 
$22,854,410. Gasoline tax, 1929, $17,237,017; 1930, $20,956,590; 1931, 
$23,859,067; 1932, $24,987,273; 1933, $25,931,480; 1934, $26,812,275; 1935, 
$20,474,977; 1936, $32,310,353. 

The increasing use of automobiles for both commercial purposes and 
pleasure is clearly demonstrated by the revenue figures for motor vehicles 
and gasoline taxes shown above. The fact that the gasoline tax revenue 
increased in 1931 whereas the figures for motor vehicle licences and permits 
showed a decline from the previous year, is not altogether attributable 
to a greater average mileage run per car but largely to an increased use 
of the gasoline tax as a source of provincial revenue. The rate of gasoline 
tax has been increased repeatedly in all provinces since its inception and 
many of these increases were made in the period of the depression from 
19380 to 1934. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness of 
the provinces amounts to about 77:5 p.c. of their total direct liabilities. 
In recent years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the provinces has 
increased steadily. The total for the nine provinces was $704,225,134 in 
1925, $708,677,426 in 1926, $742,388,684 in 1927, $769,260,373 in 1928, 
$817 940,202 in 1929, $919,142,905 in 1930, $1,016,647,165 in 1931, $1,148,- 
323,084 in 1932, $1,224,372,822 in 1933, $1,329,684,651 in 1934, $1,373,321,604 
in 1935, $1,426,293,679 in 19386, and $1,442,544,809 in 1937. This bonded 
indebtedness for 1937 was divided by provinces as follows: P.E.L., 
$6,104,000; N.S., $95,219,247; N.B., $76,613,920; Que., $195,170,199; Ont., 
$576,886,147; Man., $94,962,481; Sask., $124,043,319; Alta., $127,999,260; 
B.C., $145,546,236. The development of the principle of public ownership 
is largely responsible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, 
particularly in Ontario where the hydro-electric system and the provin- 
cially-owned Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway largely account 
for the bonded indebtedness of the province. The larger of these public 
utilities, the hydro-electric system, is, however, meeting from its revenues 
the interest on the indebtedness incurred in its construction, 


Municipal Finance 


Under the ‘provisions of the British North America Act, the munici- 
palities are the creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organiza- 
tion and their powers vary in different provinces, but almost everywhere 
they have very considerable powers of local self-government. If we include 
the local government districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, there are 
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Water Purification Plant, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Courtesy, City Waterworks, Ottawa. 


due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. 


4310 municipal gov- 
ernments in Canada. 
These 4,310 municipal 
governments have to- 
gether probably 20,000 
members described as 
mayors, reeves, con- 
trollers, councillors, etc., 
the experience training 
them for the wider 
duties of public life 
in the Dominion and 
in the provinces. Cer- 
tain of the larger 
municipalities, indeed, 
are larger spenders of 
public money than are 
some of the provinces. 

The cost of muni- 
cipal government, like 
the cost of provincial 
and Dominion govern- 
ment, has greatly in- 
creased since the pre- 
war period, principally 
Among 


such public services which play a large part in municipal expendi- 
tures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, sanitation, fire 
and police protection, and charities and social relief. The cost of these 
services is almost entirely met by municipal governments through local 
taxation. In the province of Prince Edward Island there is no municipal 
system outside of the city of Charlottetown and seven small incorporated 
towns. The following table shows the tax imposition and the tax receipts 
of municipalities in each of the other provinces for the earliest available 
year as compared with similar returns for the year 1936. 


Municipal Tax Imposition and Receipts by Provinces 


Province 

Year 
Nova Scotia........ 1 
New Brunswick..... 1 
Quehee see ea eae 1 
Ontariowade. teutxee 1913 
Manitoba...-.. es 1913 
Saskatchewan...... 1913 
Albertans toch. 1914 
British Columbia... 1918 


Seelicnt Available Year 


1 Statistics not available. 


Taxes Imposed 


36 
Amount 
$ $ 
1 1 
1 5,615, 280 
1 1 
34,231,214 |117, 887,933 
7,730,122 | 18,054, 688 
12,399, 657 | 20,082, 158 
9,791,846 | 13,940,991 
11,688,125 | 17,104,740 
2 Revenue. 


Earliest Available Year 


Tax Receipts 


1936 
Year Amount 
$ $ 
1918 3.462,587 | 7,403,541 
1 1 5,033,039 
1915 33,288,115 | 65,445, 2122 


1924 94,526,271 |121, 825,930 


1932 17, 290, 889 | 18,342, 869 
1921 22,278,621 | 16,672,335 
1924 10, 706, 183 | 11,325, 644 
1917 9,382,099 | 17,070, 680 


$$ ET 
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Municipal System of Taxation.—Throughout the Dominion, the 
chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipalities; though in certain provinces personal property, 
income, and business carried on are also taxed. General taxes are normally 
assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valua- 
tions, although the basis of assessment varies widely in different provinces 
and in municipalities within the same province. In some provinces 
Equalization Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as 
among the various rural municipalities. 


The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable delin- 
quency in tax payments, while the burden of unemployment relief since 
1930, which has been carried by the municipalities with help from the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments, has been increasingly heavy. The 
resulting heavy taxation upon real estate has tended to curtail new building 
for commercial and industrial as well as residential purposes and _ is 
responsible in no small measure for the slow recovery of the construction 
industry (p. 77) in spite of the encouragement of residential construction 
by the National Housing Act (p. 73). 


Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities—Like other Canadian gov- 
erning bodies, the municipalities of the greater part of Canada borrowed 
rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1930. The following 
table shows the total municipal bonded debt outstanding in each province 
for the years 1919 and 1936. It also shows the amount of sinking funds 
held by municipal governments in each province in 1936 offsetting the 
bonded debt of that year. 


Municipal Bonded Debt for 1919 and 1936 and Sinking Funds 
for 1936, by Provinces 


Total Gross Bonded Sinking Funds 
: Indebtedness of Offsetting 
Province Manicipalities Gross Bonded 
perbie Indebtedness 
1919 1936 1936 
$ $ $ 
Princestidwarcdelslandmesevtentts eae erie cee 970, 100 2,510, 675 549, 051 
NMOvek SCO tiains Citas oti hn ciel as Serres atte armas gad ule 17, 863, 881 34, 211, 220 12, 665, 298 
Newzbrunswit ke shh seek a Cea as bon ree 11, 188, 467 26,796, 910 8, 100, 938 
QUEBEC Oe rh heen te ery ee cee ee 199, 705, 568 607,598, 151 89, 412, 280 
Ontario Fre ne meee arr nea, 2 ee ee ee bean eet 243, 226, 877 431,546, 483 58, 294, 088 
Manitoba gin vaste woke nk creek es rare oe eee ree 55, 562, 788 95, 883 , 699 43,750,179 
Saskatchewancei suet vance | iy ate Oe aes ie 39, 585, 388 55,582, 491 17, 833, 448 
Alberta 5 Se acries ohtere or aeiec ie. crs eee ae anal sa 66, 870, 464 67,641, 130 205 {2400 


British: Colinabiay scacmenten arin a tke oka 94,741,615 | 125,838, 619 32, 864, 156 
Wolaisy coe nn footer eee ee ae 729,715,148 |1, 447,609,378 288, 642,171 


CHAPTER XV 


CURRENCY—BANKING—INSURANCE—LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES—MISCELLANEOUS 


Currency 


Early trade in Canada was carried on largely by barter. Beads, 
blankets, beaver and other furs, tobacco, and wheat have been, at various 


Automatic Coin Weighing Balance—This balance weighs to the 100th part 
of a grain. The average coin rejected on these machines is one-half of 
one per cent over- or under-weight. 


Courtesy, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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times, used for currency. Further, under the French régiume playing cards, 
stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. In the early years of the British 
period, the Spanish dollar and the English shilling were the chief mediums 
of exchange, together with such paper money as the army bills issued by 
the Government for supplies during the War of 1812. In 1853 a measure 
was passed providing for the adoption of decimal currency with a dollar 
equivalent to the United States dollar, and from Jan. 1, 1858, the accounts 
of the Province of Canada were kept in terms of dollars. The use of the 
dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the new Dominion by 
the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. 

The Canadian gold dollar weighs 25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, 
and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only very limited issues of gold 
coin have ever been made. British and United States gold coin are legal 
tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up-to $10; the 
5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to $5; and the 1-cent 
bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted 
the export of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, 
thus conserving the gold resources of the nation for meeting external 
obligations, and Canadian mines now dispose of their gold through the 
Royal Canadian Mint according to definite conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Canadians early became accustomed to the free circu- 
lation of paper money, either in the form of notes of the chartered banks 
or of notes issued by the Government. 

Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up 
capital. This amount is to be reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of 
five years from Jan. 1, 1936, and by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five 
years from Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien 
on assets and for over fifty-five years no note holder has lost a dollar. 


Notes Outstanding, 1900-38 
(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or Dominion or 
Bank Bank 
Bank of Bank of 
Year Canada Notes oo Year Canada Notes O oe 
Outstanding & Outstanding | Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 

1900 2 enero 26, 550, 465 46,574, 780 || 1933. 179, 217, 446 130,362, 488 
1910. 89, 628, 569 82,120,303 || 1934. 190, 261,981 135,537, 793 
L920 Pees oe 305, 806, 288 288, 800,379 || 1935. 127,335,3401| 125,644, 102 
LODO yer 204, 381, 409 178,291,030 || 1936. 105, 275, 2231) 119,507,206 
1930. 174, 616,019 159, 341,085 || 1937. 141,053 4571] 110,259, 134 
1931. 153, 079, 362 141 OG69NS5 OLE S25 ere ee ee 158, 766,1521} 100,683,222 
1932. 165, 878,510 132, 165, 942 


1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Figures are 


averages for ten months. 
In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also now in 
circulation notes of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any 


amount as long as the Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 
25 p.c, of its note and deposit liabilities. Prior to the establishment of the 
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Bank of Canada, the Government issued notes under certain statutory 
authorities, backed in part by gold and securities. The Dominion’s 
liability in respect of these notes was assumed by the Bank of Canada 
on Mar. 11, 1935. The above statement shows the average amount of 
bank notes and Dominion (or Bank of Canada) notes outstanding in 
varlous years. 


‘Banking 
The Canadian banking system is a product of evolution, having 
grown up gradually with changes made from time to time as experience 
directed. Its most distinctive feature, the branch bank system, is well 
adapted to the needs of a country of wide area and scattered population. 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central 
bank system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of 
Dominion notes under legislation of 1868. 

(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect 
greater co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various 
other ways. 

(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 

(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 
1923, provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender 
cash reserves at will. 

(5) The Bank of Canada, established in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish 
the Bank of Canada as a “central” or “bankers’” bank. In 1936 Parlia- 
ment approved a change in capitalization which gave a majority of out- 
standing shares to the Minister of Finance on behalf of the Government 
of Canada. During the 1938 session of Parliament, legislation was passed 
for the purchase of all shares then in the hands of the public by the 
Government so that the Bank of Canada is now completely owned by 
the people of Canada as a whole. The Bank of Canada assumed the 
ability of the Dominion notes in circulation on Mar. 11, 1935, when the 
Bank commenced business, in return for gold and silver held by the 
Government as security for Dominion notes and 3 p.c. five-year Dominion 
of Canada bonds. The chartered banks also surrendered to the Bank of 
Canada the gold held by them in Canada at the currency value ($20-67 
per fine ounce). An allowance was made to the banks in respect of 
40 p.c. of the gold held by them, which proportion of their gold was con- 
sidered as being held against foreign liabilities. For this gold they received 
the market price. 

The Bank is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which 
it will discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. It is the 
main issuer of paper money in Canada and will become increasingly so 
as the chartered banks gradually reduce their issues to 25 p.c. of their 
paid-up capital (see p. 134). The Bank may issue notes to any amount so 
long as it maintains a reserve of gold coin and bullion equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its note and deposit liability in Canada. The reserve in addition. 
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to the gold coin and bullion may include silver bullion, foreign exchange, 
securities of the United Kingdom and the United States having a maturity 
not exceeding three months and bills of exchange having a maturity not 
exceeding ninety days, payable in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
or a gold standard country. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve by way of 
deposit with the Bank and Bank of Canada notes of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities in Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and 
may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. The 
Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and thus does not compete 
with the chartered banks in the commercial banking field. 


The following statement gives the main items of assets and liabilities 
of the Bank of Canada as at Oct. 31, 1937, and Oct. 31, 19388 :— 


1937 1938 
Notesuncireulatione cantina occrtnen ihrer ini $160, 356, 048 $178, 080, 328 
Dominion Government deposits............-.- 31,580,913 25,362, 506 
Chartered banks’ deposits...............+-.--- 198 572,328 228, 459 , 920 
Colaccoin ond pullionste 2 ete eee ee 179,578, 886 181,145,791 
AT VOS LIMON Ere oe ee ne cet tee eaisroteon sy ore eee 191,471,672 214, 664, 295 
Total assets and liabilities..............-+----- 405, 029, 452 443, 142,810 


Commercial Banking.—The number of chartered banks, which was 36 
in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 and is now only 10. This 
lessening of the number of banks has been accompanied by a great increase 


St. James Street, Montreal—The financial district of Montreal, showing the 
Bank of Montreal on the left. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, 
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in the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in 
Canada. By 1902 the number, including sub-agencies, had grown to 747, 
by 1916 to 3,198 and by 1929 to 4,069, but by the beginning of 1938 the 
number had decreased to 3,336. From 1867 to October, 1938, the total 
assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $3,424 ,000,000. 


Of late years the banks of Canada have extended their business outside 
of the country itself and at the beginning of 1938 had among them 148 
branches, not including sub-agencies, in foreign countries, mainly in New- 
foundland, the West Indies, Central and South America, and in the great 
centres of international finance, London, Paris, and New York. 


The number of branches, assets, liabilities, loans, and deposits of the 
Canadian chartered banks as at Oct. 31, 1938, by banks, together with 
totals (yearly averages) for certain years are shown in the following table. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1938 


Branch- Liabili-| + -.1-7: 
esi0: | -Potal ties ae Total | Loans ee 
Bank Canada to Liabili-Jand Dis-| POS} 

Assets to the : y the 

an Share- Pabls ties counts | p bli 
Abroad! holders| ~ U?4¢ eS 

No $ $ $ $ $ $ 

- | 900,000) ’000,000} ’000,000) ’000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000 
Bankr or Monvrealeiey. mate ee eee 494 874 75 798 873 te Ah ae fay 
Banlsoie Nova scotia: ceo: teen 302 311 36 274 310 120 254 
BanlsOtelOroncOn a: were ears 170 145 15 128 143 52 119 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..... 135 63 5 57 62 21 49 
Canadian Bank of Commerce....... 535 665 50 614 664 247 564 
Royal Bank of Canada..:.......... 702 878 55 819 874 349 “by 
Domimione panics... saveteeurs saute 133 143 14 128 142 60 116 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...... Apel 154 12 141 153 71 132 
Imperial Bank of Canada........... 190 168 15 152 167 78 142 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?.......... 2 23 2 73 Ni A ae 2) 2 15 
Totals, Oct. 1938........... - 3,424 279 3,132 3,411 1,255 2,899 
Totals, 1937k 3 eee 2,890 | 3,317 279 | 3,026 | 3,305 | 1,201 2,776 
Fotals; 193G6ss rec crac er 2,961 3,145 278 2,856 3,184 1,141 2,615 
Totals, 1935!........ er 2,978 | 2,957 278 | %,668 | 2,946 | 1,276 2427 
Totals, 1930255 aeace ase. 3,598 | 3,237 305 | 2,910 | 3,215 | 2,065 2,517 
Totals; 1920135... be: 4,876 | 3,064 252 | 2,784 | 3,036 | 1,935 2,438 
Wotals.1910%e. eee 2,6213| 1,211 179 | 1,619 | 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 190022. 3. ees - 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
1 Asat Dec. 31. Does not include sub-agencies. 2 Barclay’s Bank commenced operations 
in Canada in September, 1929. 31911. 4Totals are averages from the respective 


monthly statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad which 
are as at Dec. 31. 

Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Through the clearing houses, inter- 
bank transactions have been recorded since 1889; they form a valuable 
indication of the trend of business. They, however, do not tell the whole 
story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry their accounts 
in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every amalga- 
mation of banks lessens, in so far, the volume of clearings. Again, head 
office clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. 
11, 1935, and this has tended to increase exchanges compared with previous 
years. For these reasons, a record of cheques debited to accounts at all 
branches at clearing-house centres is considered to possess greater reliability 
as a barometer of economic conditions and such a record was instituted in 
1924: between that date and 1929 the grand total of bank debits for 
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Canada increased from $27,157,000,000 to $46,670,000,000. Since 1929 
there was a steady decline to the 1932 level of $25,844,000,000, but since 
then the movement was generally upward, reaching $35,929,000,000 in 1936. 
In 1937 there was a recession to $35,166,000,000, the decrease amounting to 
only 2:1 p.c, 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 
calendar years 1933-37 


Economic Area 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces.... 481,013, 532 534, 251,057 574, 052, 860 630, 402,014 733,359,446 
Quebecies saree oe. 8,567,070, 260) 9,449, 709, 866 8,977,529, 023/10, 938, 647, 731 11,568,421, 542 
Ontariowa eee eee 13, 027, 437, 905/14, 919, 504. 095) 13, 876, 626, 476 15,778,679, 837/15, 939, 149, 497 
Prairie Provinces...... 6,414,353, 624) 6,337,239, 720} 6,445,395, 764 6,505,518, 677| 4,827,021, 407 
British Columbia...... 1,491,590, 173] 1,625,968, 184) 1,672, 462, 218) 2,075,358,484| 2,098, 109, 246 
NotalSaass-45 29,981,465, 494/32, 866,672,922 31,546, 066,341 35,928,606, 743 35,166,061, 138 
Insurance 


Life Insuranee.—The life insurance business was introduced into 
Canada by companies from the British Isles and the United States about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 
companies, and possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against 41 active companies registered by the Dominion and 
a few provincial companies in 1987. Of the 41 active companies registered 
by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 5 British, and 8 foreign. 


The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English- 
speaking countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to 
the individual policyholder. The benefits which may now be obtained 
under a life insurance policy are calculated to meet the needs of the policy- 
holder and of his dependants, whether in event of old age or in event of 
death or of disability. In 1919 there was introduced what is known as 
“group insurance”, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, 
are insured by their employer, for a uniform amount or a varying amount 
determined by a formula, under one policy, generally on the term plan, the 
employer paying the premium or a substantial part thereof. Hach employee © 
usually has the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary normal 
rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of 
the public, and of the growing wealth of the community, the increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the 
total life insurance in force in Canada, by Dominion companies, was only 
$35,680,000 as compared with approximately $6,540,000,000 at the end of 
1937. This latter figure was equal to $583 per head of population. In 
addition there was $175,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force by Dominion 
licensees and $125,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1937 
was approximately $6,840,000,000, The premium income from Canadian 
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business: of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternai 
benefit societies) increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930 
but decreased to $199,000,000 in 1937. 

The following table shows the sales of life insurance month by month 
in recent years. The statistics are not complete but represent approxi- 
mately 85 p.c. of the total business transacted in Canada. 


Sales of Life Insurance in Canada, by Months, 1936-38 


Norse.—The figures in this table are those published by the Hartford Research Bureau except 
that totals for Newfoundland, included therein, have been deducted. 


Month 1936 1937 1938 Month 1936 1937 1938 
$’009 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
JANUARY. 2. Jae 33, 166 27,492 COAL | UU Meroe oat onde 31, 148 32,043 29,775 
February....... 28, 673 30, 402 31,605 || August......... 23, 260 27,891 27,552 
March. <.. 30, 404 31,741 34,484 || September..... 25,913 27,214 27,147 
ADI eens ce 28, 601 32,577 295624) October’, 22 4- 29,150 33,365 31,495 
WER cosine Funes 28, 189 31,559 29,902 || November..... 36, 437 37,901 = 
TRING eee cbt 30, 903 37,316 34,767 || December..... 33, 883 36, 459 = 


Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establish- 
ment, by British fire insurance companies, of agencies usually situated in 
the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency 
of a British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office of London, now 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened in Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company 
of which any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia 
Fire Association, it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of 
Nova Scotia until 1919, when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1937, shows that at that date there were 274 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 56 were 
Canadian, 68 were British and 150 were foreign companies, whereas in 
1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by the 
Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in 
Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics 
are available) in the fire insurance in force, is no doubt partly due to the 
growth of the practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication 
of the growth of the value of insurable property in the country, and 
thus throws light upon the expansion of the national wealth of Canada. 
By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire insurance in force 
totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one billion-dollar mark had about been 
reached; and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1937, 
besides $9,768,324,476 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences there was also $976,220,698 in force in companies with provincial 
licences, or about $10,744,545,174 in force with companies, associations, or 
underwriters licensed to transact business in Canada. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes 
among other classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, 
employers’ and property liability, and accidental damage to personal 
property), sickness, falling aircraft, earthquake, automobile, aviation, 
burglary, explosion, forgery, fraud, credit, guarantee, hail, inland trans- 
portation, live stock, machinery, personal property, plate glass, property, 
sprinkler-leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, and weather insurance, etc. 
Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 1937 
there were 245 companies, of which 53 were Canadian, 65 British and 127 
foreign. 

The total net premium income for 1937 was $34,585,727 and the most 
important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to the amount of 
premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly increased 
during the past twenty years; although a decrease had been shown for a 
few years prior to 1935, there have been increases in 1935, 1936, and 1937. 
As recently as 1910, the premium income of companies doing an automobile 
insurance business was only $80,466; in 1916 it was $909,503 and in 1937 
$16,810,675. The premium income of personal accident insurance came 
second with $3,199,319. Combined accident and sickness insurance was 
third in 1937 with $2,319,214. The premium income of all accident and 
sickness insurance combined totalled $9,538,099. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on 
first mortgages on real estate, the money thus made available for develop- 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan com- 
panies under provincial charters, the majority operate largely in the more 
prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making 
returns to the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in 
the number of companies and total volume of business resulted from sub- 
sequent legislation. In 1899, 102 companies made returns showing capital 
stock paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of 
$19,466,676; total liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143 ,496 
between 1867 and 1899. After slight decreases in the number of loan com- 
panies in operation through amalgamations and absorptions further growth 
was recorded shortly after the turn of the century. As a result of 
the revision of the laws relating to loan and trust companies in 1914, 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to 
be collected, but of late years these have made voluntary returns so that 
all-Canadian totals are again available. 

The paid capital stock of all real estate mortgage loan companies at the 
end of 1937 was $36,993,235 (Dominion companies $19,352,276 and pro- 
vincial companies $17,640,959) ; reserve funds $25,676,598 (Dominion com- 
panies, $15,054,878 and provincial companies $10,621,720) ; liabilities to the 
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public, $128,639,358 (Dominion companies, $100,476,505 and provincial com- 
panies, $28,162,853) ; and liabilities to shareholders, $64,776,713 (Dominion 
companies, $35,784,375 and provincial companies, $28,992,338). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under 
wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, 
as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as 
guardians of minors or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipali- 
ties and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in 
bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits but the lending of actual 
trust funds is restricted by law. Trust companies are principally provin- 
cial institutions, since their original main functions were connected with 
probate which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the 
end of 1937 were $2,799,919,831 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the 
earliest year for which figures are available). The bulk of these assets 
($2,558,857,368 in 1937) was represented by estates, trusts and agency 
funds. The assets of Dominion companies in 1937 amounted to $281,290,893 
and of provincial companies to $2,518,628,938. 


Small Loans Companies 


There have been incorporated in recent years by the Parliament of 
Canada, a number of companies which make small loans, usually not 
exceeding five hundred dollars each, on the promissory notes of the bor- 
rowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. While small loans companies may, under their charter powers, 
make loans on the security of real estate, actually they have made only a 
very few of such loans. As the business of these companies has now 
reached considerable proportions the figures are now separated from 
those of the loan companies proper. The figures relating to the three 
companies of this class which have commenced operations are: paid 
capital of Dominion small loans companies at the end of 1937, $1,001,750; 
reserve funds, $520,308; liabilities to the public, $3,378,049; liabilities to 
shareholders, $1,759,701. 


Miscellaneous 


Canadian Bond Financing.—The declining trend in sales of railway 
and corporation bond issues, so clearly in evidence for 1933, was reversed 
in 1934, showed substantial improvement in 1935 and 1936, and receded 
again in 1937. 

In the latter year, sales under this head were valued at $157,178,800. 
Corporation bond financing accounted for $91,298,800 of this, so that 
$65,880,000 remained for railway issues. As a result of the business reces- 
sion, governmental financing greatly exceeded that of private concerns 
during 1937. 

Canadian investors purchased over 93 p.c. of the total offerings, the 
remainder being sold on the New York market. The London market has 
not been an important factor in Canadian financing since 1934. 
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Sales of Canadian Bonds, 1929-37 
Class of Bonds Distribution of Sales 
Year Govern- Railway Sold aes ayes Total 
ment and and Cor- in : : 
Ri nicGel oe Gunada United United 
ware PRerwee : States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
19 29a Wroepnor sea erent: 218, 628,309] 442,530, 600) 378,395,909] 263,654,000) 19,109,000) 661, 158, 909 
LAUR ie Ae le wey 8 ol 1,069,638,571| 181, 182, 000)1,090,800,571) 155,920, 000 4, 100, 000)/1,250,820,571 
OSD ey ee te parte 450, 067,632) 23,050,000!) 377,752,632} 81,015,000) 14,350,000) 473, 117, 632 
OS Aiea ect tohe er: 564,558,132] 73,402, 696) 529,630,828) 50,000,000) 58,330,000 637, 960, 828 
LOSS. Se eae. 907,500, 200) 109,005, 700) 853,940,900) 162, 065, 000 500, 000//1,016,505,900 
TOS Ge oe ron eres 946,091,087] 352,983, 224//1,211,824,311| 86,000, 000 1, 250, 000//1,299,074,311 
OB Eee nn teh eR 1,109,999,475) 157,178, 800)1,178,928,275) 88,250,000 Nil 1,267,178,275 


Interest Rates.—There does not exist in Canada as yet a market for 
money in the same sense as in great financial centres such as London and 
New York. However, since the War, the growing importance of Dominion 
financing in the domestic market has made it possible to compile a 
Dominion index of bond yields which is representative of interest rates in 


Canada. 


for the past 9 years are shown below, 


Fluctuations in the Dominion of Canada long-term bond yields 


Indexes of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 1930-38 


(1926= 100) 

Month 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Janus Veen |e Olea: 93-9 112-7 96-3 93-2 70-9 72-4 64-6 66-3 
Heloruany ese 101-4 93-6 112-2 96-0 91-0 73-2 70-8 68-4 65-4 
March Sn ae 101-1 91-9 109-1 97-7 86-1 71-4 69-9 72-7 64-7 
jel 01a tan fon sien oe 99-3 90-0 109-8 96-6 83-8 72-2 69-5 Ueyow 63-7 
Mealy ree 2 Rapes 98-4 89-3 109-3 95-0 81-8 71-4 68-8 71-0 61-7 
TUNG hee eee, nie! 98-2 88-3 111-7 93-3 82-1 73-4 66-9 69-3 61-8 
July eee ee 98-0 88-3 107-5 93-5 80-1 72-1 65-1 69-0 62-7 
AUDUSt see eee 95-9 88-3 100-5 92-2 77-8 Vigioay. Osa 68-1 62-7 
September........ 93-9 95-5 98-7 92-4 77-2 79-8 63-1 68-3 65-3 
Octobereens oe 93-6 105-2 96-2 93-5 79-3 78-9 66-2 69-7 63 -2 
November........ 93-6 107-7 98-5 94-3 77-2 74-5 65-1 68-8 61-5 
December ssc 93-9 111-7 99-4 95-1 71-3 75:5 64-1 67-4 — 


CHAPTER XVI 


LABOUR—UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF— 
OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Dominion Department of Labour.—The steady growth of industry 
and labour organization in Canada has been accompanied on an increasing 
scale by governmental consideration of labour problems. The Dominion 
Department of Labour was established in 1900. Its duties are to aid in the 
prevention and settlement of labour disputes, to collect and disseminate 
information relative to labour conditions, to administer the Government’s 
fair wages policy in regard to wages and hours of labour on government 
contracts, and, in general, to deal with problems involving the interests 
of workers. Under the first-mentioned of these functions, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, enacted in 1907 to promote the settlement of 


A Skilled Worker Polishing the Mould Board of a Plough. Inset: Putting 
the finishing touches on a mould for a plough share. 


Courtesy, Massey-Harris Company, Limited. 
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disputes in mines and certain public utility industries, has attracted favour- 
able comment throughout the world. Up to Mar. 31, 1988, 564 threatened 
disputes had been referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under its provisions and open breaks had been averted in all 
but 39 cases. Under a separate statute, entitled the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, conciliation officers are available to assist in the settlement 
of labour disputes arising from time to time, and their services have been 
widely utilized to this end. The administration of the fair wages policy 
in regard to government building and construction works is carried out 
under an Act of Parliament entitled the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, and, in regard to government contracts for various classes of 
supplies and equipment, under the provisions of an Order in Council. 
The monthly Labour Gazette has, since 1900, provided a comprehensive 
survey of labour conditions in Canada, and is supplemented by various 
special publications dealing with wages and hours of work, labour organi- 
zations, labour laws, ete. The Department also administers the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, the Combines Investigation Act, and the Dominion 
relief legislation, and is charged with duties arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 


Provincial Departments of Labour.—Labou: legislation in Canada is, 
for the most part, a matter for the provincial legislatures. In all the 
provinces but Alberta and Prince Edward Island there is a special depart- 
ment or bureau charged with the administration of labour laws. In Prince 
Edward Island there is little labour legislation and in Alberta the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry administers most labour legislation, the Board 
of Industrial Relations having charge of statutes regulating wages and 
hours. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered in all 
provinces by the department dealing with mines. Factory legislation in 
eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces prohibit child 
labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide for 
safety and health. Minimum-wage legislation for both male and female 
workers in all the provinces except Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
is administered by special boards which, in most cases, form part of the 
labour department. Other legislation administered by the provincial 
departments includes the laws in all provinces providing for public 
employment offices and for the licensing of certain classes of workmen, 
the Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia enabling the wages and hours of work agreed upon by representa- 
tives of employers and employees to be made legal throughout the industry 
concerned, and the Collective Labour Agreements Act in Quebec permitting 
collective agreements between employers and trade unions to be binding 
on all in the industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island are administered by independent boards. 


Gainfully Occupied and Wage-Earners 


Gainfully Occupied.—Statistics of the gainfully occupied by sex 
and age are obtained at each decennial census, but for intercensal years 
estimates are made by applying the percentage of gainfully occupied in 
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the population, as in 1931, to the intercensal estimates of population. It 
has been found by experience that this percentage does not vary much 
from census to census (especially in the total of gainfully employed, al- 
though the numbers at various ages, particularly in the lower age groups, 
need some adjustment). The table below gives estimates of the numbers 
that, on the above basis, would be normally gainfully occupied in 1938. 


Estimated Number and Percentage of the Population Normally Gain- 
fully Occupied in each Age Group, 1938 


Male Female 

Age Group —_—_—_—_— —— 

No. IPO! No. PG 

000 000 
AKU STS eS ERR RS neers cr Tt eee Re a 5 1-11 1 0-13 
1A erie a Sen hereto EO Sis hh) sae a a 13 11-18 2 1-92 
Bsc at cng RA GE oo a ane hers. oa nN een 30 26-56 Hi 6-00 
LO oe Beclich tah Seeage£ Rn a he, Soe a ie 127 55-12 46 20-72 
SLO Mere een mecca eae nS ek coe SSE Gla, bee 172 80-33 85 40-39 
Po DEON be os se Besta TAME ee ORE. AN a NM ie ec mL Ja 479 92-64 215 42-36 
PAD): ks 2 ot tek AP re eRe ta ok Omen DUCE Ets ge Lees we 880 97-73 187 PMH 
BO A MU ree Eh rates taS inett at. batat ay ce 4 704 97-82 86 12-98 
Aa A ere Meine Sak ee oder Ew deci ed 636 96-61 65 11-54 
D004 a en eet eee hy. tia) ENN EE en ee 428 90:77 42 10-69 
EU 65 des koe a os aa eo eh 109 75-48 11 8-61 
OLOTEOU CT ARS Ge ttss, aby een Ten ere. 91 42-00 19 4-59 
Totals, 10 Years or Over............. 3,674 - 737 - 


Wage-Earners.—The number of wage-earners is less than the total 
gainfully occupied because the latter includes large numbers working 
on their own account such as farmers, doctors, etc., who are not wage- 
earners. Again the number of wage-earners employed at any time depends 
on the state of industrial activity. Correlation of wage-earners actually 
employed in June, 1931, as collected by the Employment Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with the distribution of total wage- 
earners enumerated as at work on June 1, 1931, at the Census of 1931. 


Estimated Numbers of Wage-Earners actually Employed 


Wage- Wage- 
Month and Year Earners a ee Month and Year Harners eee 
Employed | “™poye Employed | “™Ploye 
000 "000 

Sens rel O36 soe aetacdeosc 2,267 SG: Zi Sept a103 amass eee 2,587 92-0 
Octs. 21986. tar oa 2,284 hme OXeig A EYASe Sad kansas 2,977 91-4 
Nova 19365 x Seces 2,267 Sail INionie, IMR /E as Ae oe Sane 2,504 89-6 
Wee 1936 445.0 are 7. EYE S27 Deck nlO Nt ane ee Ae HE 86-2 
Jan ae OS (eee eres 2,144 S2Ol ane OS Sine ae ee 2,300 85-1 
Heb sel OS ,ee oe : 2,116 82 Slee Delo SS emer eee 2,225 83-6 
i} BET eek] KORY he Bee eee 2,120 S2c ole Mareen OG Shaan ea een 2,163 82-6 
Jaiiien. WM BY Es Mesa Seer ne 2,188 SANA ra OOS ee eserves 2,212 83-5 
May te LOS (ere ice oy, 2,353 87 SlieMiay a 19880 feenn..- 2,304 85-2 
UME EB19S Tes few. 2,453 89-4 une = 1938seer ae ne 2,338 85-8 
Litt hie: OHIGRY E aes ai ee 2,470 SOOT ula LOGSh aera 2,308 85-0 
Aue A9S7es ees 2,536 Gite 7 ATOM OSS nee nee 2,378 86-6 
Averages......... Qyate 85-9 Averages.......... 25306 86-4 


1 Estimated on the basis of the number of normally gainfully occupied, the proportions em- 
ployed among labour unions, and the bearing of these factors on general employment among wage- 


earners in the past. 
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shows that the employment statistics collected monthly by the Bureau of 
Statistics from employers having 15 or more persons on their staffs are 
broadly representative and can therefore be used to estimate reliably the 
total number of wage-earners employed during intercensal years. On 
this basis, the estimate of wage-earners employed in the twelve-month 
period September, 1937, to August, 1938, averaged 2,356,000, which repre- 
sents 86:4 p.c. of the total wage-earners. The monthly figures for 1938 
compared with 1937 appear in the table on p. 149. 


Organized Labour in Canada 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century only a small number of 
independent trade unions, for the most part consisting of workmen of a 
single craft in one locality, had been formed in Canada. From 1850 to 
1870 unionism in Canada was still in the stage of unconcerted action, but 
during that period its sporadic growth was greatly stimulated by the 
marked progress of the trade union movement in Great Britain and in 
the United States of America. The Dominion’s basic trade-union legis- 
lation, passed in 1872, was patterned closely after the British statutes of the 
previous year. At the same time the United States was furnishing Canada 
with the model for the actual machinery of labour organization, and in 
this period most of the existing Canadian local unions affiliated with the 
American central organizations of their respective crafts. The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the oldest federated labour organization in 
the Dominion, has been functioning continuously for over half a century 
as the recognized head and legislative mouthpiece of the internationally 
organized Canadian workers. 


Beginning in 1901 a number of ‘national’ unions, later known as 
National Catholic Unions, were organized in the province of Quebec, and 
in. 1921 a central organization of these unions, known as the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada, was established. The Canadian 
Federation of Labour, formed in 1902, continued as a separate entity for 
a quarter of a century and then merged with the newly organized All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, which has remained in existence since 1927. 
Recently there has been formed a new organization known as the Canadian 
Federation of Labour. 


The total number of organized workers in Canada at the end of 1937 
was 384,619, as compared with 322,473 in 1936. International unions had 
2.048 branches in the Dominion, with a combined membership of 217,465. 
Unions operating only in Canada had 1,210 locals, with a combined 
membership of 167,154. 


Industrial Disputes 


During the eleven months (January to November, inclusive) of 1938 
there were 188 strikes and lockouts, which involved 24,929 workers and 
caused a loss of 153,327 man working days. During the twelve months of 
1937 there were 278 disputes, involving 71,905 workers and causing a time 
loss of 886,393 working days, and, in 1936, 156 disputes, involving 34,812 
workers and causing a time loss of 276,997 working days. The minimum 
loss in working days since the record was commenced in 1901 was in 1930, 
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when 91,797 working days were lost in 67 disputes, involving 13,768 
workers. The maximum loss was in 1919, when 336 disputes involved 
148,915 workers and caused a time loss of 3,400,942 working days. 


Dominion Unemployment Assistance Measures, 1938 


Grants-in-Aid.—Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agri- 
cultural Assistance Act, 19388, the administration of which is vested in the 
Minister of Labour, the Dominion is continuing to assist all of the prov- 
inces except New Brunswick in discharging their responsibilities in con- 
nection with the granting of material aid to necessitous persons by way of 
monthly grants-in-aid. As the province of New Brunswick is not dis- 
tributing material aid, the Dominion has agreed to contribute an amount 
equal to that which would have been contributed by way of monthly 
grant-in-aid, had such been necessary, towards the province’s cost of an 
enlarged relief works program. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the National Employ- 
ment Commission, payment of the monthly grants-in-aid to the provinces 
is covered by agreements which lay down regulations governing the 
granting of material aid to which the Dominion Government contributes. 
The agreements provide that for the period April to December, 1938, 
inclusive, the Dominion will contribute towards the provinces’ material 
aid expenditures 35 p.c. in the case of the Prairie Provinces and 30 p.c. 
in the case of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, or a maximum amount per month, whichever shall be the 
lesser. The maximum monthly amounts provided by the agreements are: 
Prince Edward Island, $4,000; Nova Scotia, $17,500; Quebec, $400,000; 
Ontario, $465,000; Manitoba, $165,000: Saskatchewan, $230,000; Alberta, 
$125,000; British Columbia, $115,000. The agreements stipulate that after 
the month of September, 1938, the maximum amounts provided may be 
subject to revision from time to time, any revision so made to be set by 
Dominion Order in Council. 

For the purposes of the agreements, the term “material aid” is defined 
as meaning either food, fuel, clothing, and shelter supplied to individuals 
in necessitous circumstances, or, subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Labour, the costs of carrying on works and training projects specifically 
designated by the provinces as projects intended to provide said individuals 
when employed thereon the equivalent of food, fuel, clothing, and shelter 
which would otherwise have to be supplied to those individuals. 

Under the terms of the agreements the provinces are required to 
maintain such residence regulations that no person will become ineligible 
to receive material aid by reason of having lost residence in one muni- 
cipality or jurisdiction within the province before having established 
residence in another and to require from all applicants for material aid 
resident in districts in which there is an office or representative of the 
Employment Service of Canada (other than resident farm operators and 
those engaged in farm work) proof of application by them to the said 
service for work and of determination by said service of their employ- 
ability. 

It is further provided that the maximum value of material aid con- 
tributable to by the Dominion given to any head of family or other © 
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individual, of itself or together with any additional allowance for material 
aid made by the province or a municipality, shall be less than the normal 
earnings of an unskilled labourer in the district wherein the recipient 
resides, as averaged over the year preceding the granting of said aid. 
In this connection it is provided that in determining said maximum, 
account may be taken for average loss of time, and, in respect to heads 
of families, that adjustment may be made for normal earnings of depend- 
ants of employable age and of proved employability. 

To remove from the minds of recipients of material aid the fear that 
in accepting such work as 1s available they might-sacrifice the possibility 
of receiving material aid in the future when further need arises, and to 
insure that seasonal workers shall make out of their earnings reasonable 
provision for seasonal unemployment, the agreements provide that the 
provinces shall require such cities and towns as may be designated by the 
provinces to provide for each person in their jurisdictions who ceases to 
receive material aid during the term of the agreement by reason of enter- 
ing gainful occupation a statement of the rate of material aid granted 
prior to said cessation and a reasonable budget of expenditures for the 
individual or family while the bread-winner is in gainful occupation. The 
provinces have further agreed in this respect to require each applicant for 
further aid to obtain a properly certified statement of earnings to be filled 


in and signed by employers of the applicant prior to his or her re-admission © 


for material aid benefits. 

Provision is made that no person other than a resident of Canada shall 
be eligible for material aid, and that no person shall, in relation to his or 
her eligibility for said aid, be discriminated against nor favoured by 
reason of his or her race, religious views, or political affiliations. 


Farm Placements.—The agreements entered into with the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia under the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, respecting the place- 
ment on farms of unemployed persons who would otherwise be in receipt 
of aid, expired on Mar. 31, 1938,. together with the legislation under which 
they were executed. Under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, these agreements were, at the request of 
the provinces, extended to Apr. 30, 1938. At the date of writing, namely, 
Oct. 1, 1938, agreements with the four western provinces, effective from 
Oct. 1, 1938, to Mar. 31, 1939, are in course of negotiation, providing 
for the revival of the Farm Employment Plan, with payment to the in- 
dividual placed on the farm of a rate equal at the end of the period to 
$7-50 per month. Provision is also made for the purchase of suitable 
work clothing at a cost not in excess of $3 for each individual placed, while 
the necessary costs of transportation of workers from the point of employ- 
ment to the home of the employing farmer is also to be contributed to 
by the Dominion under the terms of the agreements. The basis of the 
Dominion’s contribution to the provinces under the provisions of the 
Farm Employment agreements is to be the same as under the 1937 agree- 
ments, namely, 50 p.c., the provinces bearing all necessary administration 
expenses. The largest number of placements during any one month under 
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the 1937 agreements was effected during January, 1938, when 42,733 persons 
were placed. This number was made up as follows: Manitoba, 10,244; 
Saskatchewan, 26,772; Alberta, 5,439; and British Columbia, 278. 

Supplementary Works Plan.—With British Columbia, where the 
size of farms does not lend itself to the best development of the Farm 
Employment Plan, an agreement was made whereby the Dominion and 
the province would participate on a 50-50 basis and provide forestry and 
road work for 4,640 persons for the period from Noy. 1, 1937, to Apr. 30, 
1938. 

Relief Settlement.—The Dominion is continuing to assist the provinces 
of Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta in placing on the land, under the Relief 
Settlement Agreements in effect in past years since 1932, selected families 
who would otherwise be in receipt of material aid. A more recent agree- 
ment has been entered into between the Dominion and the province of 
Saskatchewan providing for a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of 
an amount not to exceed $1,000 per family for placing selected families on 
the land and assisting them to become self-supporting. This agreement, 
which was entered into on June 1, 1937, expires on Mar. 31, 1941. The 
number of settler families and individuals approved and settled under 
the various agreements entered into with the provinces since 1932 respect- 
ing Relief Settlement is set forth below:— 


~ 


Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled 
Under the Relief Acts Agreements up to Oct. 1, 1938 


2 Settler Total ; Settler Total 
Province Families | Individuals Province Families | Individuals 
“ No. No. No. No. 
Nova Scotiain........ ats 2,154 || Saskatchewan........ 939 4,604 
Anebecnin sas ie hes 2,767 LGR84 07 /SAlbertaaseces «cates 854 4,020 
Ontariomyeet terres «ch... 606 2,990 || British Columbia.... 52 285 
Manitoba seinen cys a 1,387 6,823 
Motalsi se: 6,948 37,725 


Employment and Unemployment 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—Monthly statistics are tabulated 
in the Department of Labour from reports furnished by trade unions 
showing the unemployment existing among their members. In the first ten 
months of 1938, 1,886 organizations reported an average membership 
of 222,069, of whom 28203 were, on the average, unemployed; this 
was a percentage of unemployment of 12:7, compared with 10-4, 13-2, 
and 15:7 for the first ten months of 1937, 1936, and 1935, respectively. 

Applications, Vacancies and Placements of the Employment Service 
of Canada.—Since the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act was passed 
in 1918 the Dominion Department of Labour, in co-operation with the 
provinces, has maintained local employment offices in a number of centres 
throughout the Dominion; the volume of business transacted by these 
bureaus is regarded as indicative of current labour conditions. Up to 
Oct. 31, 19388, 636,266 applications for work and 318376 vacancies 
were registered at the 73 existing offices, while the placements effected 
numbered 301,442. In the same period of 1937, 584,652 applications for 
work, 346,561 vacancies, and 321,318 placements were recorded. 
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National Employment Commission.—The final report of the National 
Employment Commission, which had been established in 1936 as an 
advisory body to the Minister of Labour, was submitted on Jan. 26, 1938, 
and shortly thereafter the dissolution of the Commission was announced. 
Among the recommendations contained in the Commission’s final report 
were the following: continuation of the monthly national registration and 
classification of the unemployed in receipt of aid; co-ordination of the 
activities of the various governmental and voluntary agencies administer- 
ing assistance to the unemployed; correlation of public works projects 
with other forms of public assistance; development of measures designed 
to train and rehabilitate the necessitous unemployed; and modernization 
of the Employment Service of Canada. 


National Registration—On the termination of the work of the 
National Employment Commission at Feb. 1, 1938, the national registra- 
tion of persons in receipt of aid, which had been instituted by the Com- 
mission, was transferred to the National Registration Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. An initial registration of all persons receiving material 
aid (i.e., direct relief) from the provinces and municipalities, where the 
Dominion contributes financially to such aid, was made in September, 
1936, and monthly returns have since been received from municipalities 
distributing aid. Re-registrations were carried out in September, 1937, 
and September, 1988. 

In addition to providing data in respect to numbers receiving aid, 
separated as to urban and agricultural, the national registration has 
provided statistical data concerning the degree of employability of adults, 
domestic status, age, industry, occupation and time of last employment, 
length of time on aid, and so forth. 

The national registration showed a Dominion total on aid for August, 
1938, of 758,688* persons (i.e., individuals on their own, heads of families, 
and wives and other dependants of heads of families), of whom 471,099 
were on urban aid and 287,589 were on agricultural aid. These figures do 
not include persons engaged at wages on works to relieve unemployment. 
The grand total had increased from 744,234* for the same period of 1937: 
the increase was wholly attributable to the larger numbers on agricultural 
aid in Saskatchewan. Urban aid showed a reduction over the year from 
511,390, while the total on agricultural aid had risen from 232,844; Saskat- 
chewan alone showed an increase from 184,380 to 249,817. Excluding 
members of agricultural families, persons 16 years of age and over on 
urban aid reported as fully employable showed a decrease across Canada 
from 142,961 to 124,325. Fully employable persons consist of heads of 
families, individuals without dependants, and employable dependants of 
heads of families (other than wives). 


Employment, 1937 and 1938.—Statistics of the number of persons 
on the payrolls of leading employers throughout the Dominion are 
tabulated monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the record 
since 1920 extending to manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction and maintenance, services, and trade. This 


* Not including figures for New Brunswick, which has substituted a works program 
for material aid assistance. 
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record of employment is a valuable index to the business situation. In 
the first eleven months of 1938, returns were furnished by an average of 
10,800 employers, whose staffs averaged 1,067,400, compared with aver- 
ages of 10,200 firms and 1,079,100 employees in the same period of 1937. 
Improvement over 1937 was shown in the first five months of 1938, but in 
the latter part of the year the situation was not so favourable. Based on 
the 1926 average as 100, the employment index for the period Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1938, was 111-6, or slightly lower than that of 113-4 in the pre- 
ceding year; however, as compared with 1936 there was an increase of 
8-2 p.c. The 1938 figure was also higher than in the years 1931-36. 

Employment by Economic Areas.—Industrial activity in Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces was, on the whole, at a slightly higher level in the 
period, Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1938, than in the same months of 1937, but else- 
where it was lower. In all five economic areas, employment was in greater 
volume than in 1936 and the years immediately preceding. The accom- 
panying table gives monthly indexes for the five economic areas during 
1938, with annual averages since 1929. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Economic Areas, as at the First of each Month 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The 
relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada at Nov. 1, 1938. 


Maritime 5 Prairie British 
Year and Month Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbine Canada 
1929—Averages...... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
1930—Averages...... 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1931—Averages...... 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
1932—Averages...... 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
1933—Averages...... 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1934—Averages...... 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
1935—Averages...... 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 
apet cars Vereees Ear 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 163-7 
INOVeal Senko 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 125-2 
Decree, stb ac 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 121-6 
Tpees: 12 mos.... 121. 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
3 
JENA, So he Reta gotta 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 | 113-4 
Boban. aoe 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 110-4 
Mareele ey easy: 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 107-8 
Apr le ahr cco, 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 105-0 
Maye vletscs. 2: -,2 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 107-4 
Ap uayepy gl les Se eee 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 111-9 
Stallyareel eae ce 116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 113-5 
ATIC ple Ve 112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 112-1 
Sept lies +45. o 113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 115-1 
Octaeltes ait. 114-5 121-6 115-8 113-2 111-3 116-7 
Novi. Vass... 112-6 119-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 114-6 
Averages, 11 mos.... 111-6 116-5 113-7 99-7 104-0 111-6 
Relative Weight by 
Economic Areas as 
at Nov. 1, 1938.... 7:5 30-7 40-9 12-5 8-4 100-0 


Employment by Cities.—The situation reported in most of the 
leading industrial cities was not so favourable as in 1937, Montreal 
and Quebec city only, showing improvement in that comparison. In 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, on the 
other hand, employment was quieter than in the preceding year. On the 
whole, activity was greater than in 1936, 
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The Standard of Labour Conditions in Canadian Factories is Maintained by 
Provincial Legislation and Careful Inspection. The picture on the left 
shows a worker operating a hydraulic press used for stamping out air- 
craft fairings, etc.; to the right float bottoms are being shaped with a 

-machine hammer, 
Courtesy, Fairchild Aircraft Limited. 
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Employment by Industries.—For the months, Jan. 1-Nov. 1, 1938, the 
index in manufacturing as a whole, (1926—100), averaged 111-1, or 
slightly lower than that of 114-3 for the same period of 1937, when the 
situation was better than in any other year since 1930. Most divisions 
of manufacturing reported employment in 1938 as being rather below 
the unusually high level of 1937, but the index was higher than in 1936 
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in most branches of manufacturing especially in foods, (vegetable and 
animal), non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals, rubber goods, electrical 
apparatus, and chemicals. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, logging reported serious 
curtailment in 1938, following the unusual activity of 1937; employment 
in transportation and communications was slightly lower than in 1937, but 
rather higher than in 1936. Construction and services reported somewhat 
greater activity than in either 1937 or 1936, while in trade the average 
index in the first eleven months of 1938 was practically the same as in 
the same period of the preceding year, but exceeded that indicated in 
1936. Mining, on the whole, was rather brisker than in 1937 and afforded 
considerably more employment than in any earlier year of the record. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by 
Industries, as at the First of each Month 


Con- 
Manu- tos Com- | Trans- | struc- R All 
Year and Month | factur- 08 Mining | muni- | porta- |tion and T- | Trade | Indus- 
ing ging cations} tion Main- roe tries 
tenance 


1929—Averages....| 117-1 | 125-8] 120-1] 120-6] 109-7 | 129-7 
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1930—Averages....| 108-9 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 129-8 | 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
1931—Averages.... 95-3 60-1 | 107-7] 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
1932—Averages.... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 113-6] 116-1 87-5 
1933—Averages.... 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934—-Averages.... 90-2 | 124-7] 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
1935— Averages.... 97-1 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2] 122-1 99-4 
bei alti ila 103-4 | 138-7 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 | 127-4 103-7 
INOw vine Bete weeks 119-0 | 306-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 125-2 
CCU eee 116-3 | 355-4 162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 121-6 
Averages, 12 mos.| 114- 189-3 | 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 | 1380-2 | 132-1 114-1 
9 a 
Sena ele cess 108-6 | 323-6 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 113-4 
Hebmlie ee: 110-3 | 290-7 154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 | 128-4 127-9 110-4 
di EW 0 I ee, Cee 110-5 | 212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 107-8 
INDE Ser ees ok 110-8 115-0} 151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 |. 129-8 | 127-1 105-0 
Nia vad eee ne Fe 110-6 97-5 149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 107-4 
PUNGmle ee ae 112-3 93-6 153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 111-9 
Syeda 111-8 86-1 154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 113-5 
Ae ro hee 110-0 59-6 153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0} 143-5 132-1 112-1 
Soptsle-s ssn. 113-8 58-6 157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 115-1 
Octamileze, Siar... 112-5 78-8 160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 116-7 
INOW eee 110-9 130-8 163-4 85-5 87-9 | 122-5 132-8 135-6 114-6 
Averages, 11 mos.| 111-1 | 140-6 | 155-2 85-1 84-3 | 104-7} 135-5] 132-0 111-6 
Relative Weight 
by Industries as 
at Nov. 1, 1938). 51-4 3-4 6-9 2-1 9-6 13-4 2-6 10-6 100-0 


1 See headnote to table on p. 151. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion- 
Provincial system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces 
as have enacted and given effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
The provinces are charged with the payment of pensions, the Dominion 
reimbursing each province, quarterly, to the extent of 75 p:c;* of the net 
cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. All the provinces 
are now operating under such agreements. Old age pensions are also pay- 
able in the Northwest Territories. Authority was given to the Gold Com- 


*The proportion to be paid by the Dominion as set forth in the Act of 1927 was one- 
half, but this was increased at the 1931 session of Parliament to 75 p.c., which increase 
was made effective from Novy. 1, 1931. 
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missioner of the Yukon in 1927 to enter into an agreement with the 
Dominion Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, but no scheme has as yet been formulated. 


Statement of Old Age Pensions, as at June 30, 1938 


Dominion Government 


nee Namaber rernee Contributions ah, 

Province Date P of es Apr. 1 to From 

ensioners ension Tune 30 PY oy 
1938 of Act 
$ $ 3 

Prince Edward Island....... July 1, 1933 1,833 10-60 43,490 723,030 
INOVarSCOUIDE Eee eee cr Mar. 1, 1934 13, 846 14-69 461, 086 7,272,977 
New Brunswick. ..o.2 sess: July 1, 1936 11, 261 13-79 350, 417 2,552,398 
QuebeCiy ia ne -toe eke coke Aug. 1, 1936 47,096 17-86 1,891, 233 12, 622,571 
Ontario oe oe oe ee Nov. 1, 1929 57, 884 18-50 2,359, 602 61, 208, 963 
Manitobassenn een cee oe Sept. 1, 1928 11,856 18-65 491, 166 13,192,773 
Saskatchewan............... May 1, 1928 11, 789 16-47 448,809 | 11,890,458 
Albertascc. aiecte es onion Aug. 1, 1929 9, 869 18-35 402, 789 8,457,931 
British Columbia............ Sept. 1, 1927 11, 843 19-19 506, oe 12,419, 884 
Northwest Territories....... Jan. 25, 1929 8 20-00 520 13, 563 
Totals ic sees. ae - 177,285 - 6,955,970 | 130,354,855 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act, assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment 
of pensions, under certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained 
the age of forty years. The maximum pension payable to blind persons 
is $240 a year which is subject to reduction by the amount of the pen- 
sioner’s income in excess of $200 a year in the case of an applicant who 
is unmarried or is a widower or a widow without a child or children, and 
by the amount of income in excess of $400 a year in the case of an appli- 
cant who is married or a widower or widow with a child or children. The 
Act provides for a reduced pension to a blind person who marries another 
blind person subsequent to the date on which the Act came into force. 

Pensions for blind persons are administered by the provincial author- 
ities under agreements made by the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces 
with the Governor in Council. The Dominion Government assumes 
responsibility for 75 p.c. of the net sum paid out by the provinces for 
pensions to blind persons. Operations to June 30, 1988, are shown below. 


Statement of Pensions for Blind Persons, as at June 30, 1938 


Dominion Government 


Contributions 
5 Number Average 
Province ete of Monthly ‘kona F : 
© Pensioners | Pension De Tee 
June 30, ception of 
1938 Amendment 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward iene RA Ae Dec. 1, 1937 64 14-14 1, 688 2,348 
Nova Scotia.. ek eee mOCt aol soon 314 18-96 18, 631 30, 615 
New Brunswick. . PE Drier ane Sept. 1, 1937 298 19-53 21, 859 30, 853 
Quebect eis ot aaceano saan: Oct. 1, 1937 996 19-47 59, 582 116, 611 
Ontario -oi. earner oor Sept. 1, 1937 902 19-51 52,336 90, 872 
Manitobarciicceies: shoes onl ea epte 1709a¢ 153 18-94 8, 104 14,516 
Saskatchewan... -..ass0c09" Nov.15, 1937 86 19-94 7,443 9,221 
MIDer cane esate tao Mar. 7, 1938 70 19-34 2,074 2,074 


British Columbia............}| Dee. 1, 1937 168 19-34 9,018 12,044 


Totals cesar dere = 3,051 = 180,735 309,154 


CHAPTER XVII 
EDUCATION 


Canada’s constitution 
assigns public educa- 
tion, except in the case 
of the native Indian 
population, to the jur- 
isdiction of the Provin- 
cial Governments. A 
system of public ele- 
mentary and _ second- 
ary education, financed 
mainly by local school 
authorities (of which 
there are about 23,500), 
but assisted by provin- 
clal grants, has de- 
veloped in each prov- 
ince. Since 1913 the 
Dominion Government 
has provided certain 
grants to the provinces 
for education, first in 
aid of agricultural in- 

The Main Entrance to Macdonald Hall, struction, later tech- 

Macdonald College, Que. nical education, and in 

1937 for the training 

of unemployed youth. Yet, in spite of provincial and Dominion assistance, 

more than 80 p.c. of the cost of running the schools is met by local school 

authorities, the source of revenue being almost entirely taxation on real 
estate. 


There are some private schools in all provinces, i.e., schools that are 
not conducted by publicly-elected or publicly-appointed boards, and not 
financed out of public money, but their enrolment amounts to only about 
4 p.c. of the total. In the realm of higher education six provinces have 
each a provincially-supported university, and the remaining three have 
each one or more colleges supported by provincial funds, but in most of 
them there is a considerable number of students in private, endowed, or 
denominational colleges. 


With nine distinct provincial systems of education there are many 
opportunities for each province to benefit from the educational experience 
of others. Several Dominion-wide educational associations exist through 
which it is possible for exchange of experience to take place: the Educa- 
tion Association of Canada and Newfoundland, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, the National Conference of Canadian Universities, the Cana- 
dian Federation of Home and School Associations, the Canadian Associa- 
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tion for Adult Education, etc. The discussions conducted at their recent 
meetings indicate some of the problems currently receiving most attention 
in Canadian education. 

For several years there has been scarcely a single major meeting that 
has not given some. consideration to the inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity in different areas, and the wide local variations in the weight of 
school support resulting from the situation wherein each rural community 
of a few families is, in most provinces, responsible for the greater part of 
its school costs. Some communities, it is claimed, are unable to find 
money with which to keep their schools up to any reasonable minimum 
standard, even though their school taxes may represent a higher propor- 
tion of income than in other communities with the best of school services. 
The remedy lies in the direction of equalizing school costs over larger 
areas: regional or provincial areas are most frequently considered but 
the brief of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation to the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations proposed financial assistance for the 
purpose from the Dominion Government. Notable progress in the forma- 
tion of larger areas for school finance has been made in Alberta and 
British Columbia during the past two or three years. 

Another problem receiving a good deal of attention is the re-organiza- 
tion of post-elementary instruction that has become necessary as the pro- 
portion of young persons remaining in school beyond the elementary years 
has so conspicuously increased. Space does not permit of an account of 
the changes that are taking place, but the Annual Survey of Education 
in Canada, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,* includes a 
bibliography of Canadian studies in education, and an index of contents 
of the education periodicals published in Canada; these record the litera- 
ture to be consulted for the extended study of this and other problems. 

A factor that has emphasized the problem of adjustments between 
elementary and secondary schooling is the decreasing number of younger 
children. The child population of the country has, for some years, ceased 
to increase. There are fewer children under the age of ten than in the 
10-year group aged 10-19, and this situation has contributed to the relative 
disproportion in post-elementary schools. It has also contributed to the 
over-supply of teachers that accumulated in recent years, but has not been, 
by any means, entirely responsible for it. 

Fewer girls left teaching for other positions, or to be married during 
the depression years, and former teachers came back to the profession 
after spending some time at other work. This is reflected in the propor- 
tions of male and female teachers; in four years men teachers increased 
by about 3,500 while women teachers decreased by 800. Fewer new 
teachers have been training since 1933, however, and in some provinces 
an early shortage is anticipated. 

A special service offered by the Departments of Education in six of 
the nine provinces is correspondence courses for children living in remote 
areas out of reach of a school. In Saskatchewan more than 6,000 children 
taking high school studies in small rural schools are helped by correspond- 
ence lessons from the Department, Ontario conducts a unique type of 


*Obtainable from the King’s Printer, price 50 cents. 
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school, in its school railway cars, for children in northern areas. The corre- 
spondence courses are in some cases followed by children physically 
handicapped who are unable to attend school. The larger cities in most 
of the provinces conduct special classes in the ordinary schools for men- 
tally retarded children, and in some cases for children with defective 
hearing, sight, and other physical handicaps. This side of the educational 
system is particularly well developed in Ontario, where it has been ex- 
tended into rural communities. ‘Children in all provinces who are blind or 
deaf are educated in special residential schools at provincial expense. 
Institutions for feeble-minded and delinquent children are also provin- 
cially conducted. 


A Junior High School Class at Work in the Library of a Winnipeg High 
School—In this school each class is given a weekly library period of 
45 minutes, a practice that is becoming more general in the intermediate 
and high schools of Canada. Trained librarians are employed in sécond- 
ary schools in increasing numbers. In some towns a teacher in a school 
without a reading room takes her class to the Public Library, and in 
others the Children’s Specialist from the Public Library gives talks in 
the school on the selection and use of books. 

Courtesy, Robert H. Smith School, Winnipeg. 


Native Indian children are educated in special schools administered 
by the Dominion Government, at which attendance is compulsory to the 
age of 16 years. Practically half of the 18,000 Indian children are enrolled 
in boarding schools operated by church organizations, at which attendance 
can be more regular and training more thorough than in small day 
schools. Training for occupations is particularly stressed in the larger 
schools, 
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Technical and vocational training continues to receive emphasis in 
most of the larger cities, but three provinces—Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island—are still without any day technical schools at 
the secondary level. There are increasing indications, too, of a conviction 
among educators that it is not enough to offer technical courses, but 
that there should be a closer linking together of the schools and industry, 
with vocational guidance for the young people as they go through school. 
Guidance has lately been given a definite place on the secondary school 
programs of British Columbia and Alberta, and receives the attention of 
an increasing number of teachers through the medium of the Ontario 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


Vocational Training.—A practical arrangement for vocational training and 
guidance between a Manitoba high school and a paper mill in the locality. 
Boys are pictured while learning mechanical drafting at the school and 
during a period of actual practice in the machine shop of the mill. 

Courtesy, J. Bruce Day, Pine Falls, Man. 


Agricultural education is not conducted through the medium of 
boarding schools to the extent that it is in many other countries. For 
instance, Denmark, with a population about equal to Ontario’s, has 21 
such schools with an annual attendance of 2,500 to 3,000, in addition to 59 
folk high schools (also residential institutions) with an attendance of 
6,500 drawn mainly from among farm young people. The total enrolment 
in agricultural boarding schools in all Canada, including the diploma course 
at agricultural colleges, is about 800. 


Agricultural instruction, of course, receives attention in the ordinary 
day schools, and for no other occupation, with the possible exception of 
homemaking, do Governments in Canada conduct so many educational 
services outside of the schools, as for agriculture. Short courses by pro- 
vincial mines departments for prospectors have been attended by nearly 
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5,000 men in a year lately, but short courses for farmers, their wives and 
children, varying in length from a few days to several weeks, are attended 
by several times this number. And courses are by no means the only 
type of educational service sponsored by the extension branches of the 
Departments of Agriculture and agricultural colleges, as is illustrated by 
the accompanying pictures of boys’ and girls’ club work. 


One of the valuable types of informal agricultural education in Canada is 
that conducted by means of boys’ and girls’ farm clubs. This work has 
been co-ordinated on a national scale since 1931 by a Canadian Council 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Club work with headquarters in Ottawa. The num- 
ber of clubs has doubled; is now about 2,400 with a membership of more 
than 35,000. Live-stock clubs are most numerous but there are also many 
crop, horticultural and home economics projects. (1) Heifers raised by 
members of a dairy-calf club in Quebec; (2) An outdoor club meeting in 
Nova Scotia; (3) A demonstration on bacon hogs being given to an 
Alberta boys’ club, 

Courtesy, Alex. E. MacLaurin, Ottawa. 
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At the university level there has been practically no change in total 
attendance for several years. This is in marked contrast with earlier post- 
war years when the increase was very rapid. Nearly 3 p.c. of the young 
people growing up in Canada to-day become graduates of a university 
—about 4 p.c. of the young men and 14 pe. of the young women. The 
proportion receiving a degree in Arts or Science is nearly double what 
it was fifteen years ago, but in several of the professions the increases have 
not kept pace with the increase in population, and in a few the annual 
number of graduates has definitely fallen. The population is larger per 
doctor or clergyman now than it was a generation ago, and is nearly 
double in some provinces what it is in others; the number of veterinaries 
has actually fallen while live stock has become much more numerous. 


Some of the most rapid increases in professional workers have been 
in the several branches of engineering. Native-born Canadians have met 
little more than half of the demand for mining, mechanical or electrical 
engineers, designers, draughtsmen, and architects, and only about two- 
thirds of the demand for civil engineers, surveyors, chemists, assayers, and 
metallurgists. Much of the greatest outside source of supply has been the 
British Isles, while the United States has supplied larger numbers than the 
continent of Europe. Europe has contributed its greatest proportions to > 
Canadian professionals among clergymen, artists, and musicians, and only 
in these fields has its contribution exceeded that of the United States. Yet, 
by racial origins, music and art are two of the most ‘English’ of the 
professions in Canada, and theology one of the most ‘French’. Journalism 
is one of the most ‘British’, in the sense that persons of English, Irish, and 
Scottish origins occupy a considerably greater share of positions in 
journalism than in other occupations. Considering all the professions 
together, persons born in the British Isles occupy more than their share of 
positions, i.e., considerably higher percentages of the total than in other 
occupations, while the opposite holds for immigrants from Europe. A 
general survey of the occupational fields for which the universities train 
was published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1937 under the title 
“Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada”. 


In the field of* adult education notable advances were made in 1936 
and 1937. A full-time director was engaged for the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, and classes of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, formerly confined to Ontario, were organized in all but two of the 
other provinces. Attendance at evening classes in technical schools showed 
considerable gains after falling off in the earlier 1930’s. An adult Education 
League was formed in Prince Edward Island in close conjunction with 
the provincial library system, its methods of operation resembling those 
of the now well-established system of study groups of Nova Scotia 
centring in St. Francis Xavier University. The same scheme of adult 
study made substantial beginnings in New Brunswick. The established 
work of university extension departments was maintained and certain 
new services tried, such as a summer school of rural life in Alberta. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


The National Research Council 


The National Research Council consists of 15 members selected for 
terms of three years from among men prominent in scientific work in 
Canadian universities or in Canadian industry. The Council is required 
by statute to meet at least four times annually in Ottawa. There is a 
President appointed by the Governor in Council for a term of years, who 
reports directly to the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 


A 600,000-volt X-Ray Installation—This is part of the equipment available 
for the inspection of metal castings and welds used in the construction 
of aircraft. 


Courtesy, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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Industrial Research, of which the Minister of Trade and Commerce is 
the chairman. The Council’s membership is broadly representative of all 
parts of Canada and includes persons qualified to speak authoritatively on 
points of science, industry, business, and finance. 


Apart from administration, which is organized much on the lines of 
a department of Government, the staff of the Council is grouped in a 
number of divisions, each under a director. The Divisions of Biology and 
Agriculture, of Chemistry, of Physics and Electrical Engineering, of 
Mechanical Engineering (including Hydraulics and Aeronautics) are res- 
ponsible for the direction and conduct of technical work in the fields in- 
dicated by their designations. Provision is made for the closest co-opera- 
tion and collaboration among all branches concerned in any particular 
problem, and for the collection, collation, and issue of scientific information 
as well as for the general planning of laboratory research and of co- 
operative investigations through committees. A national scientific reference 
library is being built up. 

In order to correlate the work of all Canadian research organizations 
concerned with specific problems or groups of problems, a number of 
associate committees have been set up. These committees have been 
organized as a result of the need, either for co-operative effort on a 
problem, or for study of the research needs and facilities in a given 
field and the subsequent development of a program to meet the needs by 
the most efficient use of the facilities available. Under this policy hundreds 
of men with scientific or industrial training have associated themselves 
with the Council in the work to which this training can give the greatest 
impetus, and have pooled their knowledge without reserve. The success 
of the associate committees is a monument to the goodwill and unselfish 
effort of Canadian scientists. 


The Council has also developed a system of assisted researches in 
order to make use of the facilities for research which exist in a number 
of Canadian universities. By this means, projects of importance, which 
otherwise could not be undertaken, are carried on under the competent 
direction of members of a university staff. 


Encouragement of postgraduate training in scientific research is given 
chiefly in the graduate schools of Canadian universities through a system 
of scholarships provided annually by the Council. 


Accounts of the several researches in progress in the various divisions 
of the laboratories at Ottawa and projects to which financial aid is given 
are to be found in the report of its activities issued annually by the 
Council, and in bulletins on special subjects. The Canadian Journal of 
Research, issued monthly in four sections—physical, chemical, botanical, 
and zoological sciences—provides an increasingly popular outlet for papers 
by Canadian research workers. It is now found on the shelves of the 
leading scientific hbraries of the world. 


One of the most important functions of the National Research Council 
is to provide a mechanism for correlation and co-operation in carrying 
forward scientific and industrial research. A few inventions and develop- 
ments, representing the product of the many co-operating organizations and 
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individuals, in addition to those comprising the staff of the Council’s 
laboratories, who have worked together under the Council’s auspices, serve 
to indicate the wide variety and economic importance of the research work 
undertaken. Examples are: new disease- and drought-resistant crop 
varieties; new malting tests; new data on root systems of crops and weeds 
as a guide to efficient crop production; plant-hormone synthesis and 
utilization; improved methods in refrigeration ; study of the curing and 
pickling of bacon; improved refrigerator-car heater; new plant types as a 
result of heat treatment of seed; new refractories from Canadian raw 
material; modified potato starches for domestic and industrial uses; new 
highly efficient distillation apparatus; farm windmills for charging bat- 
teries; improved seaplane floats and aeroplane skis; method of bonding 
metal and rubber; high-voltage apparatus built for standardizing X-ray 
equipment and for detecting flaws in castings, ete. ; powerful generator 
for testing insulators; apparatus built for the precise calibration of 
standard gauges; plans developed for improved organization of medical 
research; data on smelter smoke damage to assist the International Joint 
Tribunal in determining responsibility for crop damage at Trail, B.C. 


Public Health, Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 


The rapidly widening interest in the fields of public health and public 
welfare in Canada is evidenced by the fairly steady expansion in the 
assumption, as a public liability, of the welfare needs of the people, by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. This development seems part of 
a world-wide tendency following upon the fundamental changes in the 
community and social life of the people in recent decades. 


In Canada, this development has meant a rapid growth in public 
expenditures for social services, particularly in the fields of public health 
and public welfare, by municipal, provincial, and Dominion authorities. At 
the same time voluntary organizations have been extremely active in most 
Canadian communities, especially in connection with hospitals, charitable 
and benevolent institutions, and child welfare needs. 


These tendencies, already evident in the post-War period, have been 
intensified in this decade of economic uncertainty, with the result that not 
only has the participation of provincial and municipal authorities in public 
health and public welfare become more general but the Dominion Govern- 
ment has assumed liabilities in these fields beyond the concept of post- 
war years. 

The social changes contributing to these developments have been 
accompanied by equally significant changes in the nature of the services 
provided. Public welfare administration originated as the care of the 
needy and distressed by municipalities, but modern trends have greatly 
increased the scope of governmental public welfare activities. Mothers’ 
allowances operating in seven of the nine provinces and the granting 
of aid to needy mothers and children in their own homes is gradually 
superseding care in children’s homes, orphanages, and almshouses : 
old age pensions, towards which the Dominion Government and the 
provinces contribute, are now operative in all provinces in Canada. By an. 
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amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act in 1937, provision is made for the 
payment of a pension to every blind person who has attained the age of 
forty years. Unemployment relief and auxiliary services to meet problems 
arising from unemployment are provided at the public cost. 


Key to Hospital 
Buildings. 
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Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 


Speaking generally, the administration and supervision of public 
health and public welfare services is in the hands of provincial authorities. 
Each province has its own department of public health presided over by 
a minister and his deputy. The department has supervision over general 
sanitation, control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, medical inspection of schools, public health nursing and 
child welfare, hospitals for the care of the sick and those mentally ill, and, 
in general, the carrying out of general health services in the province. 
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The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters 
as are either exclusively national or are such as cannot be controlled effect- 
ively by the province. Its chief functions are to protect the country 
against the entrance of infectious disease; to administer the immigration 
laws; to treat sick and injured mariners; to set standards for and to control 
the quality of food and drugs, proprietary medicines, etc.; to care for 
lepers and to co-operate with the provinces in measures for preserving 
and improving the public health. 


Numbers and Bed Capacities of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 


Type of Institution |P E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. }| Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada 


Population ('000’s omit- 


COC) eee nt nec 93) 542| 440) 3,135|-3,711| 717 | 939 778 751 |11,120 
Hosrirats 
Public2— 
(Generale ase No. 4 23 16 54 EKO) = Bi! 73 77 68 4691.3 
Beds} _ 252) 1,536] 1,331] 8,647]11,786/2.7751/3,296 | 3,607 | 4,863 |38,373! 
Women’s (only)..No.| Nil 2 1 3 3| Nil | Nil 1 1 111 
Beds| “ 64 20 295 ZAG) ~ <6 t 33 70 7281 
Peediatric ........No. a 1) Nil Bi} 2 jl 1 1 2 113 
Beds| < 0, 467} 475} 1351 28 50 103 | 1,338! 
isolations ae. INos see if] id 5 21 1 3 | Nil 16! 
Beds| “ BN se 639 638} 3361 5 102 a 1,774! 
Convalescent..... fo) se Nil a 3 5 11) Nil | Nil ye 
Beds}, “ ve ie 279 168 501 ad * “ 4971 
Red Cross........ Nos &< S se Nil 28} Nil 7 ce 1 361 
Beds} “ a SS . Slee 66 se 4 3811 
Incurables........ IN@slie sc as 1 1 7 11 2 5 1 181 
Beds} “ ee 33 574] 1,054] 3751] 172 254 170 | 2,632 
Otherseren NOt: = Nil 9 1] Nil 3 1] Nil 141 
Beds| ‘“ ef es 2,443 Ae aca 89 66 ss 2, 6221 
Totals, Public? No. 4 27 18 GAC Tel), 2 87 88 73 5841.3 
Beds| _ 252] 1,734] 1,384/13, 344/14, 70213, 6711|3,656 | 4,112 | 5,210 |48,34513 
Privatecsssaees ck. No.| Nil 6 6 39 54 5 594 434 294 2414 
Beds| “ 264 OS |e (oc alle eye ee 3474 2164 3714} 2,8114 
Totals, Public No. 4 3483 24 116 215 45 1464 1314 1024 8251,3,4 
and Private? Beds 252] 1.998] 1,482/14, 101|15,413|3,718 |4,0034| 4,3284) 5,5814 151, 1561.24 
Special--- 
Dominions... No.| Nil 4 3 5 7 4 1 5 4 33 
Beds| “ 388] 148] 323 (OO eae 56 253 242 | 2,498 
Mentalaess 32.25 N 1 1 1 ) 16 4 2 4 57 


Oo. 6 4 
Beds 275| 2,166) 1,025/11,574]13,303)/2,282 |2,600 | 2,118 | 2.455 |37,798 
Tuberculosis..... No. 1 4 3 2 4 3 1 1 38 
Beds 60 115 410} 1,435) 3,225) 712 730 210 Se elaees 
Totals, All No. 6 57 31 139 200 57 1524 1414 1144 9531,3,4 

Hospitals .... Beds 587| 4,667) 3,065/27, 443/32,697|7,034 |7,3894| 6,9094| 8,610 198, 6811.34 


CHARITABLE AND 
BENEVOLENT No. 6 48 28 126 173 30 10 12 21 4545 
InstTiTtuTIoNs. Beds 411| 2,897] 1,715}]19, 896] 10,585]1,570 430 431 | 1,136 |39,0715 


1 Figures for Manitoba public hospitals are for 1936. 2 Other than mental and tuberculosis. 
8 Includes 9 in Yukon and N.W.T. with 280 beds, but does not include 2 which did not report. 
4 Does not include 1 private hospital in Sask., 3 in Alta., and 1 in B.C. which did not report. 
5 Does not include 5 institutions which did not report. 

The growth of the hospital movement in Canada parallels closely the 
distribution of the general population, the larger hospitals being found in 
the large urban centres of population. Tremendous assistance is given by 
an increasing number of small but efficient public hospitals to the com- 
munities served by them. These small hospitals and outposts have been 
instrumental in saving many lives and in ameliorating the hardships of 
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the sick. In the more isolated communities and frontier districts the 
Red Cross out-post hospitals are continuing to be an important factor not 
only in caring for the sick but in promoting settlement. These services 
are further supplemented by the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses, a 
national visiting nursing association with over 90 branches in Canada. In 
the Urairie Provinces, the municipal system of hospitals has proved quite 
successful in extending hospital facilities to districts that could not by 
themselves support a hospital. 

There were in operation in Canada in 1937, 33 Dominion and 825 other 
hospitals for the sick, excluding mental hospitals (see next paragraph) and 
tuberculosis sanatoria, of which 584 were public, and 241 private. 
Public and private hospitals reported a total of 51,156 set up beds and 
cribs, 68-5 p.c. of which were occupied during the year. The total personnel 
of all public and private hospitals was 35,988. During the year 1937, 801,246 
adults and children received a total of 12,185,519 days’ care, an average 
stay of 15-2 days; there were 88,022 new-born infants under care for 
1,089,878 days, an average stay of 12-3 days. Thirty-four hospitals with 
organized out-patient departments reported 219,084 patients receiving 
630,174 treatments; 11 reported treating 125,352 patients but did not 
report treatments given; and 17 reported only treatments (920,861) given. 

Second to general hospitals are the institutions for persons suffering 
from mental diseases. The public hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded 
and epileptic are assisted in their care of indigent patients by provincial 
and municipal grants. In addition there are county and municipal institu- 
tions, psychopathic hospitals and a few Dominion and private institutions. 
The 57 mental hospitals have a normal capacity of 37,798 beds. On Dec. 
31, 1937, these institutions reported 41,677 inmates. The total receipts for 
1937, including government grants and fees from patients, were $14,051,528 
and the total expenditures $14,017,403. 

Homes or hospitals for incurables provide maintenance, nursing, medi- 
cal and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable diseases 
and the nature of the services given is such as to call for special refer- 
ence. Many. hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering from 
incurable diseases but also for the aged, indigent, feeble-minded and 
epileptic. There are 18 of these institutions in operation. The average 
number of patients per day during 1937 was 2,306, the bed capacity 2,632, 
and the total number under treatment 3,629. 

The number of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada on 
June 1, 1937, was 459 (454 reported). Of the 459 institutions, 137 were for 
adults, 88 for adults and children, 118 were orphanages, 95 were children’s 
aid societies, 6 juvenile immigration societies, and 15 day nurseries. These 
institutions had under care on this date 14,681 adults and 33,413 children. 
The expenditures in connection with these institutions totalled $9,224,205 
and receipts amounted to $8,860,547. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Dominion Government 
constabulary. It was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police. 
In 1904, it became known as the Royal North West Mounted Police, and in 
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1920, the name of the Force was again changed to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and to it was assigned the duty of the enforcement of 
Dominion legislation in the whole of Canada. The former Dominion 
Police, with headquarters at Ottawa, was absorbed at that time. 


The Launching of the R.C.M.P. Preventive Service Cruisers, MacDonald and 
Laurier at Quebec City.—These two vessels are now in service on the 
Atlantic coast by the R.C.M. Police and are engaged in the prevention 
of smuggling. 


Courtesy, R.C.M. Police. 


At the present time, the R:C.M. Police is responsible throughout 
Canada for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea, 
and air. It enforces the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for 
the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs, enforcement of the Migra- 
tory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Indian and Immigration 
Branches of the Department of Mines and Resources, the Fisheries De- 
partment, and numerous other Dominion departments in the execution of 
the provisions of their respective Acts, or administrative duties. The 
Force is responsible for the protection of government buildings and dock- 
yards. It is the sole police force in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

The Marine Section of the Force, which, in conjunction with the land 
force, is engaged in the prevention of smuggling, had, on Mar. 31, 1938, a 
strength of 230 officers and men, distributed among 23 cruisers and patrol 
boats on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and inland waters. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in 
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Canada. From a Force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Mar. 31, 1938, 
of 2,598. Means of transport at the latter date consisted of 202 horses, 529 
motor vehicles, 434 sleigh dogs, and 4 aeroplanes. 

Under the R.C.M. Police Act any province may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code 
upon payment for its services, and at the present time such agreements 
are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

The Force is divided into 14 Divisions of varying strength distributed 
over the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for 
recruits, with re-enlistment for one year or three years. The officers are 
commissioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The 
course of training covers six months, and consists of drill, both mounted 
and on foot, physical training, including instruction in wrestling, boxing, 
and ju-jutsu. Special attention is paid to police duties, both Dominion 
and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, including court pro- 
cedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held, and, where prac- 
ticable, annual refresher courses of training are given. 

In 1937, a “reserve” strength of 300 men was authorized by Parlia- 
ment, and during the months of July and August, 1937, 300 “reservists” 
were given training at Fredericton, N.B., Ottawa, Ont., Regina, Sask., 
Vancouver, B.C., and other points, and in future these reservists will 
be the principal source from which recruits for the Force will be drawn. 


National Defence 

Militia—Canada is organized into 11 military districts, each under 
a Commander and his District Staff. 

The Militia of Canada is classified as active and reserve, and the active 
is subdivided into permanent and non-permanent forces. The Permanent 
Force consists of 14 regiments and corps of all arms of the service, 
with an authorized establishment limited to 10,000, but at present the 
strength is about 4,000. The Non-Permanent Active Militia is made up 
of cavalry (horse and armoured car), artillery, engineers, signals, infantry 
(rifle, machine-gun, and tank), army service corps, medical corps, ord- 
nance corps, pay corps, postal corps, veterinary corps, and chaplain 
services. The total establishment of the Canadian Non-Permanent Active 
Militia totals 7,050 officers and 79,440 other ranks. 

The Reserve Militia consists of such units as may be named by the 
Governor in Council. 

All male inhabitants of Canada, of the age of eighteen years and 
upwards, and under sixty, not exempt or disqualified by law, and being 
British subjects, are liable to service in the Militia. 

The reserve of the Active Militia consists of: (1) reserve regimental 
depots; (2) corps reserves and reserve lists of the Non-Permanent Active 
Militia; (3) reserve of officers; (4) special reserve list—technical officers. 

The appropriation for the Militia for the year ending Mar. 31, 1939, was 
$16,727,020, as compared with an appropriation of $18,703,636 for 1937-38. 


Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910. The 
authorized complements are: 137 officers and 1,582 men of the Permanent 
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Force (Royal Canadian Navy); 70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve; 200 officers and men of the Fishermen’s Reserve 
of the RIC.N.R.; 123 officers, 22 instructor ratings and 1,322 ratings of the 
R.C.N.V. Reserve. Ten appointments of officers of the R.C.N.V.R. are 
reserved for graduates of the Royal Military College who have had naval 
training during their R.M<. course. 


Gun Battery, R.C.N. Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C., for Training in Gunnery. 
Inset: H.M.C.S. Fundy, one of the four new minesweepers (sister ships) 
of the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Courtesy, Department of National Defence. 

The vessels at present in commission in the Royal Canadian Navy are: 
the destroyers Saguenay and Skeena and the training schooner Venture, 
based on Halifax, N.S.; the destroyers St. Laurent, Fraser, Otlawa, and 
Restigouche, the minesweeper Armentiéres, and the motor patrol vessel 
Skidegate, based on Esquimalt, B.C. In addition to the above, four new 
minesweepers are under construction and will be commissioned prior to 
the end of 1938, as follows: Fundy and Gaspe, based on Halifax; and 
Nootka and Comoz, based on Esquimalt. 

Naval dockyards are maintained at the naval bases at Halifax and 
Esquimalt, where naval depots are also established for training headquarters 
of the Royal Canadian Navy and the Naval Reserve Forces of Canada. 

The appropriation for naval service for 1938-39 was $6,667,232. 
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Air Force.—The Royal Canadian Air Force is classified as active and 
reserve, the Active Air Force being subdivided into permanent and non- 
permanent. The Force controls and administers all Air Force training 
and operations, and carries out certain operations on behalf of other 
Government Departments. 

The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Sept. 1, 1938, was: 
permanent officers 222, non-permanent 84, reserve 154; permanent airmen 
1,765, non-permanent 753; aircraft 212. 

The appropriation for the Royal Canadian Air Force (including money 
for civil government operations) for the year 1938-39 was $11,686,517. The 
total flying time for the year 1937-38 was 19,582 hours, 50 minutes. 

The appropriation for out-of-pocket expenses incurred bythe Royal 
Canadian Air Force in connection with civil government air operations 
totalled $356,000 for the fiscal year 1938-39. This expenditure was mainly 
for photography, and in the year 1937-38, 56,500 sq. miles were covered 
with oblique, and 23,500 sq. miles with vertical photography. 


A Light Tank in 
Action During 
Maneuvres, 


A New-Type 3-inch Anti-Aircraft Weapon in use by the Canadian Militia. 
Courtesy, Department of National Defence. 
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Administration of Aborigines and Dominion Lands 


Indians.—Indians are minors under the law and their affairs are now 
administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. The system of 
reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart solely 
for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed to protect the Indians from encroachment, and 
to provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested 
until advancing civilization had made possible their absorption into the 
general body of the citizens. Reserves have been set aside for the various 
bands of Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located 
thereon are under the supervision of the local agents of the Branch. The 
activities of the Branch, as guardian of the Indians, include the control 
of Indian education, the care of health, etc., the development of agriculture 
and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. The local 
administration of the Indian bands on the reserves is conducted through 
the Branch’s agencies, of which there are well over 100. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law. In the 
older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in contact with 
civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem. Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their 
wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic archipelago 
and in Hudson bay, although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area 
on the west side of Hudson bay there are bands of Eskimos who are 
essentially an inland people, and subsist chiefly on caribou. The diet of 
the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals and fish, varied at times by 
caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal migrations of these 
animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 

The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces 
devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures (including the set- 
ting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt), conserves the 
natural resources necessary to their subsistence. To augment these re- 
sources the Branch imported in 1935 a substantial herd of reindeer. Con- 
tact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations in the 
eastern, central, and western Arctic, at a number of which medical officers 
are located, and by means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol 
by steamship. Law and order in all regions in Canada inhabited by 
Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories Act (c. 142 RS.C., 
1927) provides for a territorial government composed of the Commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories, the Deputy Commissioner, and five Coun- 
cillors appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Commissioner 
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in Council has power to make Ordinances for the Government of the 
Territories under instructions from the Governor General in Council or 
the Minister of Mines and Resources. 

The administration of the various Acts, Ordinances, and Regulations 
pertaining to the Northwest Territories is supervised by the Director of 
the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. A Departmental Agent who is also Superintendent of Wood 
Buffalo National Park, Dominion Lands Agent, and Mining Recorder, is 
stationed at Fort Smith. Stipendiary Magistrates for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories are located at Fort Smith, N.W.T., and Morinville, Alta. 

A member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at Port Radium is 
Dominion Lands Agent and Mining Recorder for the Great Bear Lake 
Mining District. Medical Officers are stationed at Fort Smith, Resolution, 
Simpson, Norman, Aklavik, Port Radium (part time), Yellowknife (part 
time), Chesterfield, and Pangnirtung (Baffin Island). 


National Parks.—Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are her 
National Parks, areas of outstanding scenic beauty which have been set 
aside for the use and enjoyment of the people. These national reservations 
which cover an area of approximately 12,436 square miles differ widely in 
character and vary in purpose. They conserve the wild life of Canada 
under natural conditions, preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
our scenic regions, and commemorate persons and events of outstandinz 
importance in the nation’s history. They may be divided into four groups: 
the large scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, Selkirks and the 
prairies; the smaller recreational parks of Eastern Canada; the wild animal 
parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper, and Waterton Lakes Parks in 
Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; and Riding Mountain 
Park in Manitoba. In Ontario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands Parks. 
Recent additions to the system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line park area on the northern 
coast of Prince Edward Island. 

The wild animal parks are the Buffalo and Elk Island Parks in Alberta, 
noted for their herds of buffalo, and the Nemiskam park, also in Alberta, 
which is a sanctuary 
for pronghorned antel- 
ope. Fort Anne Park 
in Nova Scotia and 
Fort Beauséjour in 
New’ Brunswick are 
the historic parks. 


Further information 
concerning the National 
Parks may be obtained 
from the Lands, Parks 
and Forests Branch, De- 


partment of Mines and Banff Springs Hotel, Banff. Alta. 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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